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THIRD REPORT 
COMMISSIONERS FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851, 

TO TUB 

RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY, BART., fe. 
One of Her MajestifM Principal Secretaries of State* 

Sir, 

Ik confonixity with the ProTisions of the Supplemental 
Charter which Her Majesty was graciously i>leased to confer upou 
us on the 2nd December 1851, we have now the honour to transmit 
to you, for the pui'pose of its being laid before Her Majesty for Her 
approbation^ the Third Report of our proceedings as Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, 

Betbre proceeding to detail the results of our laboui-s in the period Second 
that has elapsed since the date of our Second Report on the 1 1 th 
November 1852^ it apjiears desirable that we should briefly 
recapitulate the principal features of that Report, as a correct 
appii3ciation of the views therein expressed^ and a recollection of the 
acts therein stated to have been already performed by us towards 
the practical execution of those views, will facilitate a proper under* 
standing of the contents of the present Report, 

It was shown by us on that occasions that thei'e is probably no 
country in which greater efforts are made than in this for the pro- 
motiou of Science and Artj those sure tests of the advancement of a 
nation in the scale of civilization and of national prosperity, and that 
the State and general Public alike contributed their share, and with 
no sparing hand, towards that end. At the same time it was made 
to apj)ear, that owing to a w^ant of system, and of economical 
application of the forces thus gathered together, a gieat part of the 
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beneficial effects that might be expected to ensue, was lost; that in 
other countries, where no siieh obstacles existed, a much gi-eater 
advance, relatively s|K3aking, was being made, and that we were 
driven to the conclusion, from the experience of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and an attentive consideration of the display there collected, 
that it was most important for the maintenance of the pre-eniineuee 
of Great Britain as the centre of the industry of the world, that no 
time should be lost in endeavouring to provide an efficient remedy 
against the inevitable result of the continued existence of such a 
state of things. 

We proceeded to show that independently of the above-mentioned 
want of system^ a no less impoitant difficidty was to be found in the 
want of an appropriate locality in which ti* develop the means of 
supplying the deficiency thus shown in rxki. To lemedy the first, 
we suggested a system, which, based upon the anangement and 
rlassification adopted with such gi-eat succe&^ hi the Exhibition of 
1851, had in view the proniotion of Industrial Science amongst the 
manufacturing population of this country, at the same time that it 
would admit of the juxta|>osition of the numerous Institutions, 
whether dei>endent on Government or on private support^ wliich have 
in view the advancement of Science and Art in their various branchc^s, 
and also estabUsh a central point of union for those who in so many 
ways devote their energies to the same ends, especially in respect 
of the practical application of Science and Art to Productive 
Industiy, To provide a remeily for the second want, we showed that 
the purchase of an extensive site was indispensable, and we speci- 
fied certain purchases that had been made by us accordingly at 
Kensington Gore, with the conenn'encD of Her Majesty's Goveni- 
ment, adding that other negociations were still pending. 

It will l^e oiu" duty in the present Re]>ort to detail the satisfactory 
progress that has Iieen made in resjject of both of the above- 
mentioned objects, commencing with the latter, namely, the 
acquisition of fin a[)])ropriate site for future opera dons connected 
with our proposed scheme itself. 



rBpeecli of The speech delivered liy Her Majesty at the opening of the 
latThe^*'^^**' present Parliaoient, immediately subsequent to the presentation of 
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our Second Report to Her Majesty, containecl the following Opening o 

^^^^^ . the Sessi 

passage;— ofiS52^ 

** The advancement of the Fine Arts and of Practical Science 
will be readily recognized by you as worthy of the attention of a 
great and enlightened nation, I have directed that a cmnprehensive 
scheme shall be laid before you, having in view the promotion of 
these objects, towards which I in\ite your aid and co-operation," 

In conformity with this gracious recommendation on the part of Parliamen* 
Her Majesty, and in fulfilment of the assurance given to us by Her ^i^q^i 
Majesty's Government, as mentioned in our last Report, to the effect 
that they woidd recommend to Parliament the contribution of the 
sum of 150,000i* towards the purchases contemplated by ns, the 
Qiancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, brought the whole 
subject imder the notice of the House of Commons, t*n the 6 th 
December 185^, and after a lengthened dlscmsion the motion 
submitted by him for the grant of the above-mentioned sum m as 
agreed to unanimously. We would refer to the Parliamentary 
Debates for the fidl particulars of what passed on this occasion. 

This amount, added to a similar sum of 150,000?, advanced by Particulars' 
oiu'selves out of the surplus funds at our disposal, furnished an p^r^i^j^^gg 
available sum of 300,000/, applicable to the land purcha.ses in 
question. Our last Report mentioned diat we hail already secured 
the Gore House estate, of 21 acres, and the atljoining Villars estate 
of 48 acj*es. By means of subsequent negociations we acquired 
17 acres of the estate of the Earl of Harrington that were deemed 
indispensable for the completeness and development of the capacities 
of the property, and in this manner an extent of land of about 
86 acres was secured, These various estates will be found 
distinguished in the map prefixed to this Report, which also 
specifies various minor arrangements, exchanges, &c„ effected by 
us for the improvement of the property. 

Another map is given at the end of the Report, showing the 
situation of the estate in reference to the metropoUs generally. 

It being indispensable for the proper oi>emng-up of the estate New Rn 
thus acquired, and for the improvement of the neighbomhood 
generally, that new lines of road should be formed across the property, 
and the various adjoining proprietors being found willing to co-operate 
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witli lis ill this resiieeU we made arraiigements, with die aissisfcance of 
Mr. Ciibitt^ for the foi-mation of the different roads si>ecifie<l in the 
above-mentioned oiap. These roads, the whole of which, with one 
small exception, are of the Avidth of either 80 or 100 feet, and extend 
over a total length of 8,930 feet, or nearly 1| miles, pmbably con- 
stitute as a whole the finest series of roads that the metropolis 
rtmtains. The contract for their construction, with the excerption 
of a small portion othermse executed at an expense to ns of 300/., 
was taken by Mr, William Jackson at the simi of 17,980/,j about 
two-thirds of which is payable by the Commission, and the remaiiuler 
by the otlier [vroprietors iK^nefited by them. They will be entii^ely - 
completed, according to the cnrntractj eai*ly in the present year. 

It will appear obvious on reference to the map, that the acquis 
sition of the three pnipeities already spoken of, owing to their 
irregular configuration and want of compactness, was insiufficiont 
to make the estate worthy of the great national olyects for which 
it is destineil. In addition to tlie fact of there being a public lane 
crossing the whole length of the estate, which we luid no power to 
interfere with, a wedge-shaped picc^^ of ground entirely covered with 
houses (indicate<l in tlie map), penetrates to the very centre of the 
pniporty, and w^e found ourselves in other respects unable to proceed 
further by means of amicable negociations. We \Yiire therefoitj under 
the necessity of applying to Parliament for a jn ivate Act, with the 
usual compulsory powers* At the same time the fuiitls remaining at 
our disposal, out of the sum of 300,000?* before referred to, were 
seen to be inadequate for the purpose of completing the neces* 
sary purchases, which, although extending over no gix^at extent of 
space, were, from their having reference to land already occu|>ietl 
by biiildingSj of an obviously expensive character. 

Under these circumstanees it became our duty to consider how 
far it was in our own |>owcr Ui advance out of the una]>propriated 
surplus fuufls stiU remaining in our pf)$session^ the amount requii-eil 
to effect the purchases in question, supposing tlie necessary Parlia- 
mentary powers to have been obtained; and w^e resolved to contribute 
The ftirther sum of 15,000?. accordingly, making a totid outlay of 
165,000?. on our part^ and leaving in our hands a balance rather 
exceeding 20^000?*, which apiiearecl to us the minimum which we 
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cuultl .safely retain for the purpose of meetiiig oiir current expenses 
and provifling for contingencies. 

Our next step was to bring this resolution under the notice of the 
Lords of the Treasury^ in a letter dated 23rd Sept. 1853, in order 
to ascertain how far they might be disposed to recommend Parlia- 
ment to make any cantribution supplemental to the original vole of 
150,000/.> in aid of the same object.^; and we subniittcd detailed 
estimates of the Bums that would be required to purchase a gi^eater 
or less extent of the unacquired land, lying within the square defined 
by the new roads, so as to leave the Treasury the most entire 
discretion as to the precise extent to which (in the event of their 
entertaining our apjiHcation favourably) they might desire to invite 
the coH>peration of Parliament in the matter, 

The result was that Her Majesty's Goverunient undertook to 
recommend Parliament to make a further grant of 25,000L towards 
the purchases in question. ITiis sum was subsequently increased to 
27^3001, ill consequence of the success of certain negociations with 
Lord Kensington^ the proprietor of the fee simple of the Gore Lane 
estate, whereby considerable reversiouaiT advantages were obtained 
at a very small expense. 

ITie correspimdence l>etween the Treasury and oiu*selves on the 
subject of the further land purchases to which we have referred^ will 
be found set forth in Appendix A. (omitting the detailed estimates 
enclosed in our letter of the 23rd September 18fif>, and any matters 
calculated to prejudice pending neg*iciations). 

By these means a total ftmd of 34J^,aO0/. has been obtained, of 
which 177,500/p is due to the liljerality of Parliament, and 165,00/. 
has been coutributed by omselvas. The map prefixed to this Report 
indicates the precise extent of land that has been already pm^- 
chased or is now in process of being ]>urchased, with that fund, 
which, in addition to the expense of the actual purchases them- 
selves, suftices to cover the whole outlay connected with ( 1 ) the 
formation of the great roads we have described, with the necessary 
sewers, &c. ; (2) the purchase of the different leasehold interests 
on the property rendered necessary by the consti'uction of those 
roads ; (3) the redemption of the land tax and other charges on 
the estate ; and, further, every other item of expense connected 
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with the satisfactory preparation of the property for its destined 
national objects, and with the permanent development of its great 
capabilities. 

The Act of Parliament for which we applied in the Session 
of 1854 received the Royal Assent on the 3rd July of that year, 
having passed both Houses of Parliament without any serious 
opposition. 

This Act, entitled ''An Act to authorize the making certain 
Roads and stopping up certain Lanes and Footways between 
Kensington Gore and Brompton in the County of Middlesex, and 
for otherwise facilitating the Formation of a Site for Institutions 
connected with Science and the Arts," confers upon us the necessary 
powers for the purchase of the different properties which, in pur- 
suance of the arrangement with the Treasury just referred to, it 
had been resolved to acquire. It is given at length in Appendix B. 
The whole of the negociations undertaken by us in pursuance 
of those powers, although not unattended with difficulty, are 
progressing satisfactorily towards a final settlement ; but until they 
shall have been completed, and all the matters connected with the 
preparation of the site finally adjusted, we are, of course, imable to 
close the Land Purchase Account. 

Although the total amount invested in the purchase of the Ken- 
sington Gore estate may appear to be large in itself, yet, under 
the circumstances of the case, there is reason for believing that the 
terms upon which it has been acquired are not only not excessive 
but are advantageous to the public, and we have good authority 
for stating that its value at the present time exceeds its cost 
The value of the property near the estate is also known to have 
much increased in consequence of the character imparted by it to 
the neighbourhood. 

We cannot conclude the observations which we have now sub- 
mitted on the subject of the land which is to form the basis of our 
fiiture operations, without the expression of our deep regret at the 
loss we have recently sustained in the death of Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
of whose services we had occasion to speak in our Second 
Report. He had continued zealously for a lengthened period, and 
throughout the whole time of the delicate negociations which we 
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liave hfid to caiTy cm, to devote na small portion of liis valuable 
time to our service entirely gratuitou^sly, Huving been of such 
gre&t assistance to us in lus life time^ it becomes us to offer thi^ 
public testimony to his memory now that ho has passed away. 

It has been oiir object to afford facilities to the public for ei] jcjying Use of 
the use of the grounds of the estntv as occasion offered. In aildition e^'^**^^ 
to giving visitors t^^j the Exhibitions held in Gore House by the 
Department of Science ami Art access Ui those grounds^ two lai'ge 
fi&tes have, with our permission, been held in them in the years 1854 
and 1835, the former on behalf of the funds of the Con^iJumption 
Hospital which is situated in the neighbourhood of the estate, while 
the latter w^as one of the periodical fetes of the Horticultural fttx^iety. 
We have already received and complied with auother aindicatiuo for 
the loan of the grounds during the present summer. 

It will be proper that we should submit a short Statement of tlie Removal of 
fate of the Exhibitiou Building (to which the name of the Crystal pl^^J^7^*^^ 
Palace was given by the public voice) in continuation of the account of 
the building contained in our First Report ( pp. xxlv. to xxx.) It will 
be remembered that by the terms of the Royal Warrant, empow^er- 
ing us to take possession of the site in Hyde Park, for the purpose 
of erecting it, and the corresponding Deed of Covenant with Her 
Majesty entered into by us, we bound ourselves to remove the build- 
ing, and t^j restore the site to the Crown in as near as might be its 
original state, liefore the 1st June 1852. On the conclusion of the 
Exhibition we were accordingly prepared to take the necessary steps 
for the removal of the bnilding, and gave orders to the contractors 
to that effect. The strong public interestj however^ taken in its 
preservation, owing to its intrinsic l>eauty, as well as to a prevalent 
impression that it might be a])plied to purposas of permanent utUity, 
had meanwhile led to a movement in favom* of its retention ; and 
the House of Commons, on the ^9th of July 1851, agreed upon an 
address to Her Majesty, by a majority of 75 to 47, praying Her to 
give orders foi- such retention till the 1st May 1852, in order that 
an inquiry might be in the mean time made, *' whether the building, 
or any portion of it^ could be adapted to purposes of public utility 
and recreation/* In conforraity with this vote the Treasury appointed 
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a Committee of Enquiry consistiDg of Lord Seymour, Sir William 
Cubitt, and Dr. Lindley, to report to tliem upon the subject ; and 
their Report was laid before Parliament early in 1852. The question 
of the preservation of the building was brought l)efore the House nf 
Commons for final decision on the ^9th April 185^, when the motion 
for its retention was defeatetl by '221 to 1 04-. Notmthstanding this 
adverse vote, the unwillingness generally felt to witness its destruc- 
tion led to the formation of a Joint Stock Company, mider the name 
of the " Crystal Palace Company,'* for the purpose of purchasing the 
structure, and removing it tf> some permanent site in the neighbour- 
hood of London, where it might be made sufficiently attractive 

a place «*f exhil>itlon and amusement, to form a remunerative 
speculation to the shareholders. 

The building was accordingly purchased of Messrs. Fox, Hen- 
derson, & Co, J for the sum of 70,000/. » and an eligible site having 
lieeu fuimd near Sydenham, the ceremony of raising the first column 
of the New Crystal Palace, formed in great measure of the materials 
of the one in Hyde Park, but with such improvements in constriio- 
tion as experience had sho^n to be advisable, took place on the 5th 
August 1852, The opening of the building and the surrounding 
park to the public, was celebrated with great state in the presence 
of Her Maje&ty, on the 10th June 1854, the inaugural cei^mony 
closely resembling that adopteil on the occasion of the opening of the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

The present Report a])pears to be scarcely the place for ilwelling 
upon the merits of the Cr}*stal Palaee in its present pennaiient 
position, which are so highly appreciated by the i>ublic of this 
country. At the same time we cannot refrain from stating that 
an undertaking upon which a capital of no less than a million 
and a quaiter sterling has been expended, — which has received 
(up to the close of last year) as many as 2,444»241 visits on 
the part of the public, — and w^hich has for its professed object 
one so cntiix^ly analogona to that for which we are om'selveis 
incorporated* viz., the promotion of Science and the Fine Arts, has 
not failed to command our warmest wishes for the success which 
it so Mell deserves. • 
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It is obvious that the receipt by the contractors of the above- Final gattle- 

mentionetl sum of 70,000/. for the materials of the building in accounts 

lieu of the 33,250/, at which they had been valued as ohl mate- ^^^^ M^^^^^rs. 

1-1 ■ * ^^^» Hen- 

rials, was calculated to relieve theiii entirely from the pecuniar)" dor^on, ami 

loss apprehended by them in connexion with their contract with us, 

and against which, as mentioned in our first Report (|)age xxs), we ^ 

had undertaken to secure them ; and it therefore Ijecame our duty I 

to examine into their altered flnancial position as comjmred with ■ 

that existing at the time when we advance<l to them the sura uf I 

35,000/p on the 7 th November 1851, in consideration of their losses ■ 

then estimated. The result of our inquiries was that, acting m\ m 

% minute adopted by us on the 14th January 1852, to the effect ■ 

that if the materials of the building were sold for a higher sum than I 

that estimated, the excess should be shared in equal proportions ■ 

I)etween the Commission and the contractors, the sum of ■ 

4,505/. 1<* 5d. was found to be repayable to us by Messrs. Fox, I 

Henderson, and Co. out of the advance of 35,000?*, in addition to I 

the cancellation of a balance of about 5,000/. remaining due by us on ■ 

account of the original contract. On the payment to us, m the ■ 

11th November 1853, of the sum of 4,501/. Is, 5(/. just mentioned, ■ 

our accounts with the contractors were finally closed, and tlie ■ 

neot*ssary legal releases exchanged, 

In our last Report we estimated the surplus that would remain Financiftl 

position of 

in our hands, after completing all the services immediately con- the Commb- 
neeted with the Exhibition at about 173,000/. (see Appendix A, 
to Second Repoi*t, p, 44). On making up the accounts, however, 
after those services had been finally adjusted, it was found that m 
the Exhibition surplus was not less than 186,43 6?, 18^, 6d, B 
A statement of the Receipts and Expenditure of the Commission, I 
duly audited by the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank I 
of England, continued from the date of the former Return^?, I 
viz-, the end of February 1852, and extending to the end of H 
December 1855, is given in Appendix C* It ^ill be seen from ■ 
this Return^ that in addition to the above-mentioned balance of ■ 
186,436/. 18^, Gd, carried forward to the credit of our Instate ■ 
Account (into which aU our other accounts have now lieen m 
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merged tor tlie sake of convenience anil sirn|ilidty)^ we have 
iweived in the periml in question 157,500/. cm ae4?onnt of tbe 
Pari 1 amen biiT votes of the Sessions 185^-58 and 1854-55, and 
5,40 1/. Gs, Hit troni rents nnd miseellaueons receipts, making a 
total of 349>338i 6^. 5rf. 

On tbe other band we have paid a total sum uf S47,595/, Hh. 7d, 
on account of the estate, for land j)nrchases, tenants cooi|>ensfl* 
tionsj marKniaking, and other items, leaving a halance in hand on 
the 31 St Decem1>er last of 101 16*. lOd The whole of this 
halance, with the addition of the balance of 20,0OOL as yet iinex- 
|>eut]ed out of the grants made I>)' Parliament, will be requii'ed tt> 
l>rnvide f(>r the ]>ayment of the remaining amount of purchase money 
far the Harrington estate, anil ?^Lmdry porchasej? of land not yet com- 
pleted, as well as the cost of buying up existing leases, reversionan' 
intemsts, &c., and the necessary reserve fund to meet contingencies. 

It will be our duty to continue these accounts, and present 
an annual statement of our financial position^ and, hereafter^ a 
finally corrected balance sheet, when every matter connected with 
the i>urchase and improvement of the Kensington Gore estate shall 
have been adjusted. 



CliaBgeB in 
the constitu- 
tion of tbe 
Commlisiou, 



It is necesf^arj' that we should briefly state the changes that have 
taken idace in the constitution of our body consequent upon our 
permanent incorporation, and the new relations which we have 
entered upon with Her Majesty *s GoYcmment, owing to the lilieral 
coiitributioBS made by Parliament towards the purchases of land 
essential for the prosecution of the scheme put fui'ward by us. It 
will l>o seen J by reference to Appendix D„ which contaim the 
correBiwmdence which ptissed between the Treasury and ooj^elves 
on the subject, at the time when it became requisite to decide 
upon the terms under which issues should be madt: out of the 
originnl Parliamentary grant of 150,000/* towards those purchases* 
that it was then arrangetl that, to secure unity of action over the 
property, the legal title to the whole should be vested iu die 
Commissioners (to whom the lands already purchased had been 
conveyed), but that, for the purpose of securing to the Crown the 
right fjf general superintendence, it was agreetl that the Commis- 
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sioners should hold the whole of the purchases (already made and 
to be made thereafter), subject to such directions of appropriation 
as should from time to time be issued by the Treasury in respect 
to such part, not exceeding one moiety, as should by agreement 
between that Board and the Royal Commissioners be set apart 
for such institutions connected with Science and Ai-t as are more 
immediately dependent upon and supported by the Government 
from funds voted by Parliament; and subject also, with respect to 
the other part thereof, to such general superintendence by the 
Lords of the Treasury as might be necessary to secure that the 
appropriation proposed to bo made, and all the arrangements in 
relation thereto as regards buiklings to l)e erected thereon, should 
be in conformity with some general plan which should be adopted 
as applicable to all parts of the property, whether such buildings 
should be erected from public moneys or by private subscription. 

On the other hand, it was understood that no buildings should 
be erected at the public expense on any portion of the pj operty 
without first giving the Royal Commissioners opportunity of sub- 
mitting to the Treasury their objections, if any should occur to 
them, to what might be proposed in respect to such buildings. 

W e should here notice that, previously to the further grant of 
27,500/., it was understood that it should be open to the Govern- 
ment, if they should think fit, to require at a future time that the 
outlying portions of the property (those not within the square 
defined by the main roads) should be i>rofitably disposed of, and 
their proceeds applied to reimburse the outlay which Parliament 
might undertake to supply beyond the vote of 1852. (See 
Appendix A.) 

It was further agreed, at the time of the first arrangements which 
we have mentioned concerning the purchases of land, that as a 
means of establishiug and maintaining facility of communication 
between the Government and ourselves, we should nominate, as ex- 
officio members of the Commission, under the powers conferred upon 
us by our Charter of Incorporation, the following great officers of 
state: — the Lord President of the Council, the First Lord of the 
Treasur)', the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works. Ic 
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conformity with this understanding the above-mentioned Members 
of Her Majesty's Government were duly elected Members of the 
Commission on the 23d February 1853. 

We have also elected Mr. Disraeli, and Sir Itoderick Murcliison, 
Director General of the Geological Survey, Members of the Com- 
mission since the date of our last Report, in puisuance af the i)()vvers 
which our Charter confers upon us. 

Formation of It is obvious that, while the permanent success of a scheme so 
of^Sci^cT^ comprehensive as the one put forwai'd in our Secoiid Report for the 
and Art. promotion of Art and Science in their relations to Productive 
Industry, must be mainly dependent upon the support which it 
receives from the public at large, the co-operation of Government 
and of Parliament is also indispensably necessary, more especially in 
the first instance ; and it is therefore highly satisfactory to us to 
record the vigorous measures that have been taken by Her Majesty's 
Government in this direction since the date of our last Report, by 
entirely reorganizing and bringing into one department many of the 
already-existing and isolated Institutions which fell within the scoi^e 
of the subjects above indicated, and by supplying the deficiencies 
which presented themselves in them. 

It will be of course distinctly imderstood that in recording the 
particulars set forth in this Report, as to the progress made in 
advancing the interests of Science and Art, whether by the Govern- 
ment or by private Bodies, we do not do so for the purpose of claiming 
the merit of what has been done by others, but are only continuing 
down to the present time the history of that progress as com- 
menced in our Second Report, in order that the whole subject 
may be presented in a convenient shape, and a correct judgment 
formed as to our own transactions and their connection with those 
of other Bodies. 

In our last Report we briefly referred to the various Institutions 
connected with Science and Art that were supported by the public 
funds, especially the School of Design, then recently converted into 
the Department of Practical Art, and the Museum of Practical 
Geology and its associated School of Mines, and we pointed out the 
advantage that would result from bringing them into closer connee- 
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tion with each other instead of their being placed under different 

departments of the Government. Shortly afterwards the first Lord Correspond- 

cnce het/Wecn 

of the Treasury requested the Board of Trade to consider the best Board of 
means of canyiug into effect, so far as that Department was ^^^^^^^ 
concei-ned, that announcement contained in Her Majesty's speech, 
at the commencement of the Session of 1852-3, on the subject of the 
advancement of the Fine Arts and of Practical Science, which has 
been abeady quoted in this Report. The result of the inquiiies 
instituted accordingly by the Board of Trade, is to be found 
embodied in the letter addressed by that Department to the 
Treasury on the ] 6th March 1 853, which is contained in Appendix 
E,, together with the Treasury minute giving effect to the arrange- 
ments therein proposed. 

This important letter, which led immediately to the establishment of 
the existing Department of Science and Art, adopted as its leading 
principles those of extending to local Institutions for Practical 
Science, a system of encouragement similar to that already com- 
menced in the Department of Practical Art, of combining the systems 
on an enlarged scale, and of furnishing, through the instrumentahty 
of one Department in connection with the Executive Government, 
having the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, 
the means for mutual co-operation and correspondence to every 
district of the Kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of 
the inhabitants might create schools of Industrial Science and Art. 
ITie Board of Trade expressed their opinion that the consideration of 
the question of systematically applying scientific and artistic instruc- 
tion to the industrial classes of this country could no longer bo 
delayed, and instanced our Second Report as the most recent and 
forcible exponent of the public wants in that direction. 

They accordingly proposed to combine in one Department, under 
the Board of Trade, the Department of Practical Art, including the 
Provincial Schools of Design (then amounting to about twenty in 
number), the Government Institutions estalJished in Jermyn Street 
(comprising the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, the 
School of Mines, and the Museum of Practical Geology ), the 
Museum of Irish Industry, and the Royal Dublin Society, all of 
which were supported by Parliamentary grants to the extent of 
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more than 40,000?. per annum. A MetroiK)litan Establishment 
was to be formed, where a collection should be made of the most 
perfect models and illustrations in Science and Art, which should 
be accessible not only to the pupils resident in the metropolis 
and to students sent up from the provincial schools, but also to the 
public at large. With this establishment there would also be con- 
nected a school of the highest class in Science and Art for the instruc- 
tion of students and the education of teachers for the local institutions. 
The fees derived from pupils would be applied towards the expenses 
of the establishment, which, although partly supported by funds 
voted by Parliament, was not to be regarded as an attempt on the 
part of the State to impose its own views of Science and Art upon the 
country at large, but rather as a healthy and perpetually progressive 
exhibition of the state of advancmg knowledge. It was shown that 
the systematic combination of all the provincial institutions, thi'ough 
the instrumentality of the metropolitan branch, would cause the 
improvement of one school to be made known immediately to all, 
the utmost opportunity for constant progress being thereby afforded 
to the general body, at the same time that an honorable rivalry 
would be generated throughout all the separate sections of the system. 
From the imion of these different causes the greatest industrial 
benefit was expected to result. 

The Lords of the Treasury having announced their entire approval 
of the scheme thus submitted by the Board of Trade, the present 
Department of Science and Art was formally constituted, and the 
Museum of Practical Geology, the School of Mines, the Geological 
Survey, the Museum of Irish Industry, and the Royal DubUn 
Society transferred from the Office of Works to the Board of Trade. 
Her Majesty having previously been pleased to allow the Department 
of Art to occupy apartments temporarily in Marlborough House, 
was further graciously i)lease(l to authorize a similar temporary 
use of apartments there for the purposes of the increased duties of 
the Department. 

Constitution Under the arrangement originally made, two secretaries were 
panment^" appointed for the conduct of the business of the new Department^ 
one for the Department of Art, and the other for that of Science, 
Mr. Colo, who had previously filled the office of General Superin- 
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tendon t in tLe Depart nient of Practical Art, was naturally appointed 
ti) the fivrmer postj wliile for tho latter the valuable services of 
Dr. Play fair (the Special Commissioner in charge of the Juries at 
the Exliibition of 1851) were securotL This division of duties 
was, however, subsequently found to he very inconvenient in practice^ 
as the Department coultl not be worked propei^ly in separated 
fli visions, or (rtherw1.su than in an united state, and accordingly at 
the comnien cement of last year Mr, Cole w^as a]>puinted Inspector 
General, and Dr, Playfair Secretary to the united Department, 
Under this arrangement the former became Inspector of all the 
Museums and Exhibitions of the Department and of tho Schools, 
the Director of the Museum of Practical Geology in Jeimyn Street 
continuing however directly responsible to the Department for the 
nianngcment of that Museum and the Schools attached to it, 
comprising the three Institutions already mentioned, and together 
kno\ra by the name of the Metropolitan School of Science aiipliefl 
to Mining and the Arts. 

We may take this opportunity of mentioning that tho Royal College of 
College of Chemistry (tn which we made j^pecial reference in our i^coi^ora^ 
Second Report as a meritorious but isnlated estalilishment, jirevented with Depart- 
by its want of connection with otlicr Institutions from producing all 
the benefits anticipatetl by its founders) was incoq)orated with the 
School of Science in July 1853, its Professor, Div Ilofmann, being 
appointed Professor of Chemistry at the SchooL A detailed account 
of the reasons which induce<l tlit* Council of the College to solicit 
this incorporation, and ti» place their premises, laboratorj% &c,, 
valued at 3,000?,, at the disposal of the Government, will Ije found 
in Appendix 

While the scctioij of Science in the new Department is one of 
fresh creation^ that of Art mainly diUbrs from the School of Design 
previously existing under the old system in the wide extension of 
elementary teaching of art in parochial and other Schools, acting 
in concert with the Committee of Council on Education j in 
encooraging the formation of local Museums ; and in the esta- 
blishment of self-supi)orting local Schools, instead of leaving them, 
as heretofore, dependent upon Parliamentary grants of considerable 
amount, I'hese objects have been realized with complete success. 
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Upwards of 775 parochial Schools have been assisted in procuring 
examples of art, materials, &c., the Department paying half the 
cost ; and elementary drawing is now being taught in more than 
200 parochial and other public Schools. Forty-two self-supporting 
Schools of Art have already been formed in the provinces; while the 
same principle has been introduced in the case of the twenty schools 
hitherto subsidized by the Government. 

The Central School of Art now at Marlborough House has 
become a strictly national rather than a merely metropolitan insti- 
tution as formerly. It is the training school for masters and teachers 
in the provincial art schools, with classes also for schoolmasters, to 
enable them to teach drawing to the pupils in the schools of public 
instruction ; and public examinations are held twice in each year, in 
order to grant certificates of competency to such teachers. 

The Museum of Art, which was commenced so recently as 1851, 
(when the Treasury authorized the outlay of £5,000, for the purchase 
of such examples of manufacture shown at the Great Exhibition, 
as might be useful for the purposes of study) has already attracted 
the interest of the public to a remarkable extent. In addition to 
the articles belonging to the Museum, many valuable objects are 
from time to time deposited there temporarily for the benefit of the 
public, Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to set an 
example which has been liberally followed by Her subjects, in respect 
both of donations and loans to the collection. As many as 5,000 
persons sometimes visit the Museum in a day, and the total number 
of visitors, which at the first year of the Museum, in 1852, was 
45,632, has increased to a yearly average of 105,000. The number 
of valual)le objects which it contains has so gi-eatly increased, that the 
confined space for their display at Marlborough Jlouse is productive 
of great inconvenience, and must necessarily tend to retard its future 
development. 

It should be mentioned that measures have been taken for giving 
the provincial population the benefit of inspecting the important 
Works of Art contained in the Museum as far as possible, by means 
of circulating through the provinces, for the purposes of exhibition 
and study, ambulatory collections of articles selected from the 
Museum. This experiment has been attended mth much success. 
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Collections have been circulated to Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Leeds, Macclesfield, Norwich, SheflSeld, and York, and have been 
visited by upwards of 65,000 persons. It is stated in another 
part of this Report that it is intended to exhibit in this manner the 
articles purchased by the Government at the sale of the Bemal 
Collection. 

With regard to the Museum belonging to the School of Science 
in Jermyn Street, we find that a want of space, similar to that spoken 
of in the case of the Marlborough House Museum, exists. The 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire 
into the Department of Science and Art contains the following 
passage : — 

" The Museum itself cannot properly be developed in all its parts 
for want of space. The premises were constructed for the limited 
object of a Museum of Geology applied to the Arts; and if the 
Institution is to become a General College of Science, a Museum of 
much greater extent will be required. A varied collection of this 
kind could not be accommodated in the present building, and much 
care will therefore be necessary in selecting only such specimens as 
are the most indispensable. It may be hoped that when the plans 
of the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1831 are earned 
into effect, full provision >vill be made for the Museums both of 
Science and Art." (Reports on Public Offices, p. 181). 

The number of visitors to the Jermyn Street Museum was 13,055 
in 1855 ; but the building having recently been opened to the 
public on five days of tlieweek, the number has greatly augmented, 
as many as 2,500 visitors per month having been registered. 

As respects the division of Science generally, the extended Provincial 
development of which must of course bo expected to be less marked Science, 
in the first instance than that of the older Department of Art, 
there seems every reason to hoi^ that the system that has been so 
successful in the case of the local Schools of Art, will be eventually 
equally successful in that of the local Schools of Science. The great 
diflSculty at present opposed to their establishment is less the 
want of demand for them on the part of the country, than the want 
of duly qualified teachers to undertake the instruction — a deficiency 
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which it Mill take a considerable time to suj^ply. Such schiiols of a 
general character have been established at ]i<Iin burgh, Birniiiig- 
ham, Aberdeen, Stoke, &c., while schools, having Fpecial reference to 
Mining, have either been established, or are in i>rocess of formation, 
in important localities like Newcastle, Trnrn, and Swansea. IVade 
schools for more elementary instruction in the principles of Science 
are also bcdng formed, of which may be speciHed those at Brist/J, 
Wandsworth j Newcastle, &c. As an illnstration of the manner 
in w^hich these latter schools are conducted, we give, in Appendix 
Hi G., the prospectus of the Newcastle Trade School. Sjiecial schools 

W for the iusti'uction of seamen in the sciences bearing on their 

t^ccupations have likewise been established in London, Liveqiool, 
Hull, Sunderland, and Leith, and are likely soon to extend t<> the 
Hi^ chief outports of the kingdom. 

Birmingham Xlie Birmingham and Midland Institute, which promises to 
lostltute, become an important local Institution for the promotion of Science, 
was originated in the year 1853, when the C'oumiittee appointed tn 
organize it entered into correspondence with us for the purpose of 
ascertain] Tig how fiir, in our opinion, the proposed plan fulfil led the 
essential requirements of an industrial Institute. This corresjion- 
dence is given in Appendix II,, wliich also contains the prosiieetus 
subsequently issued to the ])ublic by the Committee, and a series of 
resolutions i>assed at a meeting lield to organize im Arti^aus 
niovement in aid of the Institute. 

The scheme put forward by the pj^otnotem of the Institute was 
very favourably received, and large sums of money were subscribed 
towards its establishment, at the same time that the Coriwation of 
Birmingham made a grant of a valuable site on which to erect it, 
under tbc authority of an Act of Parliament ]jassed in 1854, for the 
^^B incorporation of the Institute, This Act provides that the Institute 

^^fl shall be diviiled into two de])artments, entitled the General and the 

^^B Industrial Departments respectively, the former comprising Heading 

^^B and News-rooms, Lil>raries, Museums, a Fine Arte Gallery, 

Collection of Mining Records, &c. and Lectiu^es antl Meetings for 
the discussion of the higher branches of knowledge; whilst the 
Industrial Department is to embrace classes for elementary and 
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[uogressivc Instruction in Mathematics and Practical Science, &c», 
ttjgetlier with Laboratories, Modek, l-hilosoi>hieal Apparatus^ 
The grant of hirul for the site was made contingent on the sum of 
not le^s than 1 0,000/, having been contributed and paid for the 
purposes of the Institute. 

All the necessary preliniinaiy steps having been taken, and the 
necessary funds secured, the first stone of the Institute was laid by 
His Royal Ilighuess Prince Albert, on the 22nd November last, in 
the presence of a large assemblage of persons. We have appended 
to tlie last-men tioned Appendix IT. the address read to His R<j)'al 
Highness, by the Council of the Institute, together with a speech 
made by His Koyal Highness at a subsequent period of the 
day. Tlie same Appcntlix also contains a speech delivered by 
Lnrd Ashburti>n on the occasion, in ^hich he pcjints out the 
importance (»f the Institute, and the great danger to the manu- 
facturing interests of this country, in respect of the maintenance by 
them of their supeinority in the workshops of the world, that may 
Ix) fti>iirehcnded from a neglect of the means olfered by this and 
similar institutions for the promotion of Industrial Science, and 
the study l)y the industrial classes of the processes and scientilic 
principles on which their avocations tlepenth 

The Birmingham and Midhmd Institute being the first local 
institution that has been founded by the independent action of the 
pnbh'c for the" purpose of carrjing into praetieal ufrcct, on a cuniprc- 
heusive scale, the princiidcs which form iho leading feature of our 
Second Report, we shall naturally watch with much intercist its 
future growth and development. 

In the Metropolitan School of Science, (the Government Institu- ^^^^t"!*^^ 
tion in Jermyn Street,) in addition to the ordinary systematic Mi 
courses of lectures on the technical subjects taught in the 
school, and similar courses for school -masters, a very successful 
experiment has been made in the establishment of series of 
lectures aiklressed exclusively to working men. The inadequacy of 
the space ta accommodate the very numerous and eager applicants 
for admission to these courses (for which a fee of Gd, per course is 
charged), and the interest invariably evinced by those who succeed 
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in stHMirinif ticket^?, ni\\m\ convincing proof that this excellent feature 
in tlio arranjfiMnont^i tH>miecteil \\it\i the school is susceptible of great 
tlovoIopnionU and that all that is necessary for the purpose is to 
obtain atlotjuato accommodation. 

With t bo view of ginng any facilities in our power to the new 
lV|mrtniont of vScionco and Art, we placed Gore House (the 
rtMttal of which is valuo^l at frt>m 600/, to SOOl. per annum), at its 
diNjHVMvl in 1S58. and simv that ivrioil it has continued to occupy 
it^ In addition to the i^tablishment ther^ of a Branch District 
Scluv>U in iHnnuviion wiih tlu^ Ontral SchocJ at Marlborough 
Honsi\ it has Uvn etn|>loyeil for the jvriodical exhibition of the 
wi^rks pn>^buH\\ by tht^ students fh^m the schools of the vsiuAe 
c^nuttrv. one exhibition Ivinsr each year tWTOted to the more ad- 
van\\Hl \x\^rks. a\ul one to ih^>s<^ a ukw demenTary character. It 
has also s^^rvtsl as the \>\vrk^^> ft^r nw;k?nir pb-Mo^raphs. electrotypes 
anxl casts t\^r distribntJx>n tx> Uval sc!h>4^ and aifof^jed facilities for 
tx\iohinc a bniittxl nn:*,ilvNr l^f Saryvr^ sir^l M:oc¥s Thotc«raphy, to 
Iv om\>lo\\Nl in the tVlnnivv Sorvtce. A vr.hriWe ocJIectioQ of 
t\in\itni\^ a>ui c?^b>>HS \>x>rk >*t.s r.Vo cxhftriv*^! G'-w House 
in lS^:v and x^sinx? b\ 'J.^.rnV^ wts>tjs^ >: vbrfc paid for 
adn^kvs^>^, oxOsS'^ :^:A>v^ ^v*^r,^tT<x: :V r>Tr^ '<>! w, 

UH^^.t o4 N^^i^NV * ^5 Arts :V >? c !r>J: !T>lT«ry and 

Uoy.^J Sv^;'':x, ^- p-'!' s^s^T^s^rr ^^ r;^£lTs .-:f!?t5r;3e t» be 

s\5vvvv.< ^: st: v.x'>.: tS:'^ r>?: x-^-rkirir rij:^**?^ isas been 

Vx^.u^T^A^^ ^;^x^^^."., x^^.l >rcc>cs f^».ii:'T?r7^ c <»:c355de?ii!g 
v>-^y;': rvr , x r/ri.:^ -zr-ir:-: t« c re ^crxn- 

X4«%\>jft>N ^^Av^x, T»^^sr>,w>v :t ^n?-^ rie 7?r?r':ifr <^ day 

xisJr.srs 4t^.^.x^vn\^, f ^ : > tsr ^.irk :: T.SX*: in 

rr>:?^\^T ,v ♦tj^ x^." ^^-i-rri t^r \Ss> ▼'r:^' i*^4^r and 
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during the progress of the Geological Survey with which it is con- 
nected," and that purchases for the latter shall include only " such 
objects as may be necessary for a Museum of Natural History, 
including Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy, viowed in their scientific 
but not in their technological relations, and also for a Museum of 
Agriculture." 

The superintendence of the educational staff attached to 
the Royal Dublin Society and paid for By Parliamentary grants 
was at the same time entrusted to the Department of Science and 
Art. 

As respects Scotland, the necessary steps were taken in 1854, for Edinburgh^ 
the formation in Edinburgh of a National Museum of Industry, industry, 
corresponding to those established in London and Dublin. The sum 
of 7OOOZ. was voted by Parliament for the purchase of an appro- 
priate site, and the museum at the University of Edinburgh, belonging 
to the Town Council and the University, has been transferred by 
them to the Crown, while the Highland Society have presented 
their valuable collection of models and ores, by which means the 
nucleus of the proposed Industrial Museum has been obtained, in 
both its scientific and technical departments. It is understood that 
everything is progressing favourably towards the development of the 
museum on its permanent basis. 

In the Natural History Museum in Edinburgh which was 
brought under the Department in 1854, the exjieriment has 
been recently tried of charging low entrance fees and of o[)ening 
the museum one day in each week free of charge, and the rcsidt 
of the new system introduced by the Department has been that 
from 8th October 1855 to 23rd February 1856, the attendance 
has been 100,947 in comparison with 833 in the corresponding 
period of 1854-55. 

Her Majesty has been pleased, by Order in Council, dated the Transferor. 
25th February last, on the recommendation of the Lords of the ^^Educatron 

Council, to direct the transfer of the entire management and Department 

of I'riw 

control of the Department of Science and Art from the Board CounciL 
of Trade to the Committee of Privy Council on Education, an 
arrangement, however, by which no alteration in the general 
position of the Department, as respects the public, is made. 
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IlamoTal to 
Kensington 
Gore ©3- 



Ill cnnseqiience of the a]»proach of the time when it will he 
iiccessftrj, iituler the jn'ovlsions of the Act 13 & 14 Vit*t, c 78, to give 
up the tcmpomrj occupation of Marlborotigh IIousCj hitherto 
graciously authorijccd by Her Majcst)% it Las been requisite to 
consider tlie best means of making provision for the accomma- 
dation of the Department else^vhcl■e. Tlie facilities offered by 
onr estate for the purpose, and the fact of the erection thereon 
of the ^riiseuni building, referred to more particLilarly in another 
l^art of this Kejmrt, pointed naturally to the renioA^al of the Depart- 
ment to the Kensington Gore estate, and it is satisfactory to us to 
statCj that arrangements are now under the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government to that end, whicli ^^o have ottered to 
promote as far as lies in otu" power, by placing at the disposal of 
the Deparlnieiit several of the houses un the estate (such houses 
now producing a rental of more than 30 Of, a year). 



Kfltionnl 
Gallery, 



cport of 
(Select Cum- 
ittce. 



It will be remembered that we referred briefly, in our Second 
Rei>ort, to the question of the apportionment of the ground amongst 
the dinercnt institutittus to he erected on it, as being one that must 
be left for future consideration and arrangcmeiU (p. oD). Wo, 
huvvcver* made a suggestion, that the new National Gallery, if 
placed in this locality, shoulil occupy the northcru and more 
elevated site, fronting Etyde Park, 

Shortly after the presentation of this Report,— vix.^ in Marcli, 
1853, — a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons "to Inquire into the management of the National Gallery; 
also to consider in what mode the collective Monuments of 
Antiquity and Fine Arts possessed by the Nation may be most 
securely preserved, judiciously angniented, and advantageously exhi- 
bited to the Public," This Committee consisted of Colonel Mure 
{ Chairman) > Mr. Labonchere, Lord Elcho, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Raikes 
Currie, Mr. Monckton Milues, Mr, Marshall, Lord Seymour, 
Mr* Vernon, Lord Brooke, Mr» Goulburn, Mn Ewart^ Mr* Baring 
Wall, Sir William Slolesworth, Mr, Hardiiige, Lord William 
Graham, and Mr. Hamilton : and their inquirias extended over 
a period of between three and four months, embracing anxongs' 
other subjects those of the site of the National Gallery, and the 
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expediency of combiiiing the national collections of Monumental 
Antiquity and Fine Art in one building or group of buildings. 
For the evidence given in favour of the Kensington Gore site 
we would refer to Appendix I., containing extracts from the 
minutes of evidence taken before the Committee. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Committee on the above sub- 
jects may be best given in their own words : — Resolved, " That the 
site of the present National Gallery is not well adapted for the 
construction of a new Gallery." (This resolution was arrived at by 
a majority of 10 votes to 1, the late Mr. Baring Wall being the only 
dissentient), — ITiat the estate at Kensington Gore, purchased by 
the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and by them 
offered to the Nation, presents many of the advantages recom- 
mended by the witnesses before jour Committee. The position 
which has been suggested, at the extremity of Kensington Gardens, 
would afford a better guarantee for the future protection of the 
Works of Art there collected, from the evils incident to a crowded 
neighbourhood, and would improve the opportunity of erecting an 
edifice worthy of the purpose ; but Your Committee are fully aware 
that the acquisition of such a site is attended with difficulties they 
see no adequate means of removing; and in consequence, they 
are prepared to recommend the acceptance of the offer of the 
Commissioners. 

" That the Committee are of opinion that the question of com- 
bining the various artistic and archoeological collections in the 
British Museum with the National Gallery be referred to a Royal 
Commission. 

" That no time should be lost in obtaining the decision upon the 
above question, in order that the new National Gallery should be 
commenced with all convenient speed." (Report, page 15.) 

The Committee further discuss at some length, at the conclusion 
of their Report, the merits of several proposed sites for the new 
National Gallery, and the Report concludes with a reitcTation of the 
recommendation to accept the offer made by us of a site on the 
Kensington Gore estate. 

It may here be observed that the whole of these alternative sites 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of our estate, either in 
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Kensington Gardens or adjoining them; so that whatever difference 
of opinion existed as to particular sites, none whatever existed as to 
locality. 

The immediate prosecution of this scheme has, we presume, been 
temporarily interrupted by the peculiar position of public affairs. 

The Royal Commission which the Committee recommended 
should be appointed to consider the question of '* combining the 
artistic and archseologicid collections in the British Museum with 
the National Gallery " has not yet been so appointed. 

One important step has however been taken by Her Majesty's 
Government towards the introduction of an improved permanent 
system of management in the National Gallery, in conformity with 
the recommendations of the Committee of 1853, by placing it under 
the general control, (subject to the supervision of the Board of 
Trustees,) of a responsible and salaried Director. A " Keeper and 
Secretary," has also been appointed, together with a Travelling 
Agent to assist in the purchase of pictures abroad. It is also 
proposed to apply to Parliament for an annual sum for the purchase 
of such pictures as it may be deemed desirable to secure. 

The Treasury Minute thus re-constituting the establishment of 
the National Gallery is given in Appendix K. 

It will not be inappropriate to notice, in this place, the bequest 
made to the nation by the late Mr. Turner, of his valuable col- 
lection of Paintings. During the law ju'oceedings respecting the vali- 
dity of this bequest, those paintings have been temporarily deposited 
in three unoccupied rooms in the basement of the National Gallery. 
By a recent decision of the Court of Chancery, they are now the 
property of the nation, and, as soon as the legal formalities permit, 
it would be desirable on many accomits that they should be 
properly exhibited ; but we understand that at present there is no 
place adapted for the purpose where sufficient room could be 
provided. 

The question of the formation of a National Gallery of Portraits 
of distinguished persons, in connexion with the National Gallery, has 
of late attracted considerable attention, and the House of Lords, on 
the motion of Earl Stanhope, passed an unanimous Address to the 
Crown, on the 6th March last, " praying that Her Majesty will be 
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graciously pleased to take into Her Royal consideration the expedi- 
ency of formiug a Gallery of the l^ortraits of the most eminent 
persons in British History." 

It has been suggested that, with a view to the due consideration 
of the means of carrying into execution on a permanent basis so 
desirable an object, great advantage would result from making a 
temi)orary Exhibition of National Historical Portraits, as a pre- 
luninary measure. A large number of such Portraits would doubtless 
be readily lent for the purpose by their proprietors. As a means 
of realizing this valuable suggestion, we would observe that the 
Museum now in course of erection on the Kensington Gore Estate, 
and hereafter spoken of, would attbrd every facility for exhibiting, 
for as long a period as may be desired, the Collection of Portraits 
thus formed, without in any way interfering with the Exhibition 
of the other Collections intended to be there displayed. 



We made allusion in our Second Report to the fact, that although Animal 
the Mineral and Vegetable Kingdoms of the great class of Raw Museum. 
Materials were represented in the Government Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, and the Museum of Vegetable Products 
at Kew, the important branch of Animal Produce was virtually 
entirely unrepresented in this country, and we pointed out that 
the establishment of such a Museum was much needed, and was 
likely to be productive of much advantage to our manufacturing 
interests. 

Since the period in question, most satisfactory progress has been 
made in the further development of the two existing Museums 
above-mentioned. The former as a branch of the Science and Art 
Department of the Board of Trade, under the able superintendence, 
first, of the late Sir Henry De la Beche, and more recently, of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, have been already referred to, in connec- 
tion with our observations respecting that Department; while 
gratifying proofs of the success and practical utility of the latter 
(now known as the Museum of Practical or Economic Botany) 
are adduced by Sir WilHam Hooker, in the Reports on Kew Gardens 
annually laid before Parliament. 
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It affords us much satisfaction to state, as respects the Animal 
Produce Museum, that the deficiency comphiineil of is now being 
supjilied, the Society tif Arts having, in conjunction with ourselves, 
undertaken the ttisk of originating such a Mnseum. Shortly after 
the publication of our Second Report, we received a letter frnni the 
Society, in which tliey proposed to undertake the ibrmation of this 
Museum, aud to devote the sum of 4001. towards it> tt* be ex[iend<.Ml 
ill the course of the two following years, provided we would agiec 
to contribute a similar sum towatds the same object^ to ^vh^ch ]jro- 
posal we assentetl, and, with our joint concorrence. Professor Edward 
Solly* late Secretary to the Society (who had i»revion,sly been of 
great assistance to us in cuauection with the Great Exhibition, 
where he filled the office of Juror and Reporter) was appointed tu 
superintend for a period of two years, ending with July 1855, the 
formation of the animal branch of a general colIeetit)!i of the Raw 
Produce ami Manufactures of alt countries, as set tbrth iu our 
Second Report. 

The iuiportaut and responsible duty thus undertaken by Professor 
Solly, has Ixjen discharged by him \vith gieat xeal and success^ and 
ou the 23rd Slay last year, the collection foiinetl by him was opened 
for public exhibition in the rooms of the Society, and during the time 
that it remaim^d i\\m}, alfordetl much interest and useful information 
to those who visitetl it. 

This collection having been formed under the joint authority and 
at tlie joint expense of the Society and ourselves, the question of its 
ultimate disposal and ownership has naturally required decision, ami 
iu July last the Soeii^ty acquainted us that they were prepared U* 
transfer the whole of the collection to us, as its sole jiroiirietors, ou 
condition of our reimbursing them the whole of the outlay that they 
had incur reil in connection with it, and engaging to provide a jilace for 
its reception and ai raiigemeut with a view to exhil>ition, and its con- 
tinuance as a iiermanent and advancing collection. 

Parliament having just sanctioned the vote of 15,000/. for the 
erection on the Kensington Gore estate of the building that we 
have elsewhere rcfcrreil to, we were in a position to give our assent 
to the second of the cmulitions just mentioned, as to the jJi^rmaDent 
exhibition of the collection, especially as the necessity of our so 
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doing had been particularly advertad to by us in making our 
application for tbe Parliamentary grant, and had been remarked 
upon in Parliament as one rcasooj amongst otherSj in favour of the 
vote. As res[)c^cts the first of the conditions, relating to the expense 
connected with the formation of the Museum, we thought it right, 
under die circumstances of the case, to undertake to reimburse the 
Society its original outlay* which proved to have amounted to 
52dh 5s. 9(it* (in addition to the sum of 400?, already defrayed by 
ourselves, under the terms of our orighial agreement with the 
Society,) 

The eorres|>ondence that has pa^ssed between the Society and our- 
selves on the subject of the Museum will bo found in Appendix L, 

The ctillection that has been foiinod remains temporarily stowed 
away on the Society's premises, until the completion this summer 
of the Museum building admits of its removal to Kensington Gore* 

The Society of Arts having favoured us with an expression of Opinion of 
their matured views, as to the " |)rinciples upoii which a Tradii Aru^ls to 
Museum worthv of the vast tra*le and enormous commerce of this '^^^^^ 
country and its colonies ought to be developed, this appears to be 
the appropriate place for introducing them, w hich we accordingly do 
in their own words : — 

**The CJouncil believe, that to form a Museum of Animal Pro* 
duce alone would be of comparatively little use* A Trade Museum 
ought to contain Animal, Mineral, and Vegetable products, specially 
classified, with a view to their commercial usage and technical 
Instruction. It would in no way accomplish this object were other 
Museums of Vegetable and Minei-al produce already in existence, to 
be brought into juxtaposition with the Animal collection* The 
three collections thus combined would not constitute a Trade 
Museum, The principles of arrangement and classification of a 
collection of Minerals, for example, in a Museum designed for Edu- 
cational or Scientific purposes, ai*e quite different from those under 
which the same collection would be disti^ibuted in a Trade Museum 
designed for commercial reference^ technical teaching, and the 
requirements of Trade." 

* ^ Slim of 190/, 13j. 4ei. liaa to be added to this amount for the expease of 
cases Olid fittmga for the collection provided by Professor Solly. 

c 
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The above observations, proceeding from a body so well qiiaUHed 
as the Society of Arts to form a sound judgtneut on such a subject, 
appear to us, without now expressing an opinion ourseUes on the 

^Hjk subject, deser^ng of careful consideration. It will be seen that if 
th^e suggestions are carried intn efiect it will be necessary to lay 
the foundatiotis of two distinct branches of the Museum of 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral produce, which^ even if consisting 
of the same articles^ would be arranged in entirely different wajs« 
according as they are destined for the practical use of the mer- 
cantile community, or for purpose-s of Science and Education, 
Major As the question of the establishment of a General Museum of 

^^^rndtirn*^" Manufactures, whether divided in the manner above indicated or 
not, is one of great importance, we append a memorandum upon 
the subject, prepared by Captain (now Major) Owen» R,E„ lat© 
Financial Officer to the Commission, urging that the arrangements 
to be adopted should follow those which already exist in the commer- 
rial arrangements of the industrious part of the nation Tisiting the 

^^^P Museum, giving, for instance, a " Pottery Department for Potters^ 
and a Calico Printing section of a great Cotton class for Calico 
Printers^ comprising in each case the raw materials^ the machinery 
nec^sary for its production, and illustrations of what has been and 
is prwluced in each Department most worthy of study or obserra- 
tion, whether in an artistic, scientific, or commercial poiut of 
view-'* (See Appendix M,) 

Museum of Our Second Report containetl the following paragraph: — *'In die 
Invention^, j-^cent discussions on the subject of the Patent Laws, constant 
reference was made to the want of a ouilding in which models and 
plans of inventions might be deposited, for the advantage of the 
inventor and the information of the public*** (page 25.) And 
again: — '' The admh*able effects produced by well-arranged col- 
lections of Models of Machinery, and especially of new inventions 
are shown by the public importance attached to the * Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers ' in Paris, and similar institutions in other parts 
of Eurojie. The great attention paid by the public to the depart- 
ment of the Exhibition (of 1851) devotefl to Machinery^ indicated 
how eagerly such facilities for acquiring knowledge were used. 
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Furtlier cvIdeHce of tlie fact is seen in the desire, already alluded 
to, dial was expressed by mveotors in the late discussions on tke 
Patent Laws, to obtain a place wliere models of recent inventions 
could be deposited. It is well known that there are numerous 
valuable models existing in this country, which it would require 
little effort to obtain, if suitable accommodation couhl be provided 
for their disjday and useful illustration. If moans were oHered for 
exhibiting and testing new machines, under scientific superinten- 
dence, we have reason, from the experience of the Exhibition, to 
believe that they would be largely taken advantage of; and it cannot 
be doubted that such means, used for the purposes of instruction 
and with the co-operation of our eminent Civil Engineers and of the 
iScientific Societies, w^ould soon give a new impetus to Invention/' 
(Page 29.) 

Shortly ai*ter the publicati4)n of this Report, strong confirmatory 
evif fence of the correctness of the above observations was furnished, 
in the shape of Memorials, addressed to us by the Chambers of 
Commerce and influential inhabitants of several of the chief seats 
of manufacturing industry, such as Manchester, Shcflield, Glasgow, 
ILeeds, and Bradford^ )>raying (in the words of the Manchester 
Memorial) for the establishment of a *' Library and Museum in 
connexion with the Patent Oflice, wherein authentic information 
may be obtained of all published inventions, ancient and modern^ in 
every civilized country of the globe, and which may also contain 
indexes to the published works, so arranged that ready reference 
may be obtained to any invention," 

On the receipt of these Memorials a Committee was appointed by, 
us, consisting of Lord Granville, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Card well, Sir William Cubitt, Mr* 1\ F.Gibson, the late Professor 
Forbes, Dr. Playfair, and Professor Woodcroft, Superintendent 
of Patent Specifications, to consider the best mode of aiding in esta- 
blishing a Museum of Inventions of the nature indicated. This 
Committee summed up the conclusions to which they arrived in a 
Repf)rt which we approved, and the recommendations contained in 
which we adopted. The importance of the subject induces us to 
give this Report in extensor as follows i — 

*^The Committee beg to report, that they have proceeded to take 
into consideration the question referred to them by the CommissioDf 
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and that the result of their inquiries has been to impress them 
with the important bearing which the establishment of a Museum 
of InveDtionSj such as that indicated in the Memorials on the 
subject that have been received by the Conimission, is calculated to 
have upon the interests of Scieuce and of Commerce. They are of 
opinion that, for the purpose of rendering such a Museum of the 
greatest amount of benefit, it should not be confined to a mere 
collection of Machuies and Models, but should embrace as complete 
a Library as possible of all scientific and other works relating to 
Inventions, accompanied by a comi)lete set, in a printed form, of the 
Specifications of all Patents that are delivered in to the Commis- 
sioners of Patents^ in pursuance of the Patent Law Amendment 
Act of 1852. 

The Committee have been given to understand that the Commis- 
sioners are taking measures for the systematic collections of ModelSi 
such as those above referred to; and they beg to recommend that 
the Patent Commissioners should be requested to continue their 
exertions in this respectj and to provide temporary accommodation 
in the offices at their disposal for as many models as can be deposited 
there; that when further accommodation is found necessary, the 
Royal Commission should undertake to give as much stow^age room 
as possible for the purpose in the unoccupied premises belonging to 
tliem on their estates at Kensington ; and that in case the space so 
pro>ided should still prove to be insufficient, application should be 
made to the Government for the grant of a place of deposit either 
at Kensington or elsewherOi 

"The Committee beg, in conclusion, to report that they have 
postponed the consideration of the question of the building in which 
the display of tlie collection should afterwards be made, and of the 
means of erecting such a building, until further progress is made in 
determining upon the building arrangements to be adopted on the 
Commissioners' property generally/* 

lu accordance with the above recommendations^ Professor 
Woodcroft has been zealously engaged in forming the nucleus of a 
National Collection of Models of Inventions, and a large number of 
valuable articles have been collected by him. Wo have, moreover, 
reason to believe that when a proper place for their adequate 
eadhibition is provided, no difficulty will be found in obtaining a 
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collection of such models to any extent required. But io the 
meantime the absence of any means of exhibiting them to the 
public obviously prevents any practical use being made of even the 
models now in the hands of the Patent Commissioners. Accord- 
ingly, in the application made by us last year, and hereafter referred 
to, for the grant of a Tote of 15,O00Z. for the erection on the 
Kensington Gore estate of a suitable place for the deposit and 
exhibition of various public collections, &c., we particularly specified 
the case of the collection in question as an argument in support of 
it* That vote having been obtained^ and the Museum proposed by 
being in course of erection, we trust that at an early period a 
commencement may be made^ whereby the desired object of a 
permanent exhibition of a constantly extending Museum of Inven- 
tions will be attained. 

In the meantime we havcj at the request of Professor Woodcroftj 
en charge of a considerable number of valuable models in the 
partments at present occupied by us in Kensington Palace^ from 
whence they mil be removed to the new building on its completion. 
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The importance of establishing a permanent Museum of Education EducatioBfll 
in this country, with the view of introducing improvements in the ^^^^^^^ 
existing methods of instruction » and specially directing public 
attention in a practical manner to the question of National Education, 
has been of late generally recognized, and in the year 1854 an 
attempt was mmle, through the zealous instrumentality of the Society 
of ArtSj to enlist the direct sympathy of the public in the subject by 
means of a temporary Educational Exhibition held in St, Martin's 
Halh The interest which this Exhibition excited, and the regret 
expressed by so many of those who visited it that the circumstances 
under which it was held prevented its being permanently continued^ 
induced the Society of Arts to consider whether it might not be made 
the foundation of a National Educational Museum, 

They accordingly submitted a proposal to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to the effect that they were prepared to hand over to them 
such portions of the Exhibition as were the property of the Society, 
and to use their influence to procure for the Government such of the 
remainder as it might be desirable to secure, on condition that the 
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Government would in return undertake to provide for the immediate 
safe custody of the collection so formed, and for its subsequent 
arrangement and exhibition as a permanent Museum, to be kept up 
and added to from time to time* 

The above conditions meeting with the apjiroval of the Govern- 
ment, a favourable reply was retuiiied to the proposal of the Society 
of Arts, and a valuable nucleus secureil accordingly for the contem* 
plated permanent Museum* As» ho vi ever, no means existed at the 
time for providing for the immediate exhibition and development of 
the collection, an application was addressed to us, at the suggestion 
of the Treasury, by the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education (in whose department the Museum would naturally be 
ultimately vested) to ftirnish a place on the Kensington Gore estate 
for the temporary reception of the articleSj until means could be 
found for their eveutuaj exhibition to the public. It aftbrded us 
much pleasure to provide the accommodation sought for ; and the 
collection consequently remains deposited at Grove House, until 
the completion of the new building now being erected admits of its 
proper display and progressive development. 

Further particulars on the subject of the Educational Museum 
will be found in the memorandum prepared by the Society of 
Arts, that forms one of the enclosures to our letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 80th June last^ respecting 
that Inulding, which is given in Appendix and which is more 
particularly I'eferred to elsewhere- 
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Amongst the sections of the recent Exhibition at Paris which 
excited peculiar interest, was one which was only opened at an 
advanced period of the Exhibition, vLz„ that known as the ** Gallery 
of Domestic Economy/' This gallery, the establishment of which 
was mainly owing to the exertions of Mr. Twining, a Member of 
the Society of Arts, bad particularly in view the exhibition of 
those useful or uecessary aiticles, which from their cheapness, 
appropriateness, and good workmanship are calculated to diffuse 
comfort in the dwellings of the humbler classes of the community* 
and tend to promote their physical well-being and intellectual 
development. Although the short time available for the prepara* 
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tioo of this branch of the Exhibition necessarily rendered it 
sonieAvhat imperfectt it still embraced a great variety of articles, 
and sufficed to show how valuable it might became when rendered 
complete and made to assume a more [lermanent character. The 
Emperor of the French has accordingly ordered steps to be taken 
for the foundation of a permanent Museum of Domestic Economy 
in France* based upon tlie principles above indicated ; and we have 
been applied to for the purpose of ascertaining how far we might 
be disposed to give facilities on the Kensington Gore estate for 
the establishment of a similar Museum in Eugland in connection 
with the general scheme that has been put forward by us. Pending 
the adoption of any decision on this subject, we have only to 
express our sympathy with an object calculated, if carried out with 
due care^ and confined within proper limits, to benefit the poorer 
classes^ and improve their social condition. 

We referred in our -Second Report to the want of means of 
imparting instruction in Architectui*e, and to the absence of any 
museum or collection in the metropolis illustrative of that important 
division of the Fine Arts. It is satisfactory to us to be able to 
state that, very shortly after the publication of that Report, vigorous 
measnrcs were taken to jirovide a remedy for the deficiency in 
question, and that they have resulted in the establishment of an 
Architectural Museum, which has for some time been ojjen for 
exhibition in Cannon Row, and where Lectures on subjects con- 
nected with Architecture are periodically delivered. The interest 
excitetl by this museum* and the success that has attended it^ 
notwithstanding its recent formation, lend to the hope that it 
may expand to wider dimensions, and serve as the nucleus of 
a complete national collection of Aichitecture in all its branches. 
It already embraces a collection of many thousand specimens, 
and appears to be supported by the most eminent men in the 
profession, ; 

It is understood that the limited spac^ afforded by the rooms in 
Cannon Row tends to impede the development of the collection, and 
that a more extensive site would be of great advantage to it* Should 
it appear that the means at oui* disposal could in this respect be 
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made of assistance to the promoters of this Museum, we shall be 
happy to affurd them such facilities as may be in our power* 



The sale in the spring of last year of the remarkable collec- 
tion of Works of Art between the Byxatitine period and that of 
Louis XVI., belonging to the late Mr. Bornal, and known generally 
by the name of the ** Bernal Collection/' appeared to us to ofler a 
favourable opportunity for securing for the nation valuable additions 
to the works of Art already possessed by it< We accordingly 
brought the subject under the notice of the Treasury, [jroposing the 
outlay of a sum, amounting in the whole to about 16,000/., in 
making purchases on the occasion of the sale, the articles to be 
purchased being confined within the following categories : — 
(L) Suggestive of improvements in Manufactures. 
(2,) Beauty and excellence of style or decorative vrork and 

skilful workmanship. 
(3.) Ilkistrativo of technical processes in art and science. 
(4*) Interesting as historic specimens of manufacture and 
ornament, 

A marked catalogue specifying the above classes of articles, and 
the prices which it might be expedient to bid in each instance, 
which had been carefully preimred at our request by the Inspector 
General and the Art Superintendent of the Department of Science 
and Art, was also transmitted by us to the Treasury, 

We at the same time urged, that the collection w hich might be 
formed in this manner, should be exhibited as soon as possible to 
the public^ in the metropolis, and the principal seats of manufacture 
in the }»rovinccs. 

To this a|) plication a favourable reply was returned, to the effect, 
that the Lords of the Treasury were pleased to sanction the outlay 
Science and of a sum not exceeding 12,000L in making purchases at the sale, 
as proposed by us, upon condition that the articles selected should 
be of " utility as specimens w^orthy of imitation in shape, stvle, 
colour, &c- by our manufacturers/* and serve to " encom^age good 
taste and general improvement/' 

In conformity with the permission thus given, an agent on 
behalf of the Government attended the sale, which lasted for 88 
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days in Marcli anil April 1855^ and succeeded in obtaining 725 lots 
out of a total number of 4,294, at a cost (exclusive of commission) 
of 8,983/- 18^, 6e?,, the total sale realizing tbe enormous sum of 
6^,6901. 18s, 2d. Other purchases to a considerable extent are 
imderstood to have been made on account of the British Museum. 
It %Yill be seen that the above sum is considerably below that 
authorized to bo expended ; but this result is understood to have 
been owing to the operation of a rule laid down by the Treasury, 
that in no case should a higher price be given for any article than 
that marked in the catalogue laid before them. 

The correspondence that passed between the Lords of the 
Treasury and ourselves on the subject of these piu'chases is given in 
Appendix 

The coUeetion that has been thus acquired is of an interesting 
and valuable character^ embracing numerous specimens in each of 
the following subjects : — 

Oriental, Dresden, Sevres, and German Porcelain; Faenza and 
Palissy ware ; Miniatures ; Mediaeval Metal work, Jewellery and 
Silver; Limoges Enamels; Seals, Ivories and miscellaneous 
curiosities ; Armour and Anns ; Stained Glass ; Venetian and 
German Glass ; Ancient Spoons, Knives, and Forks, Bijouteriei 
and Keys ; Clocks aud Watches ; Medals ; and Decorative 
Furniture- 
Owing to the absence of facilities on the part of the Department 
of Science and Art for the public exhibition of this collection, it 
remains at present only partially arranged and shown at Marl- 
borough House* We trust, however, that the completion in 
the course of the present summer of the iron museum building 
on our estate may enable the Government to provide for its 
exhibition in a manner satisfactory to the public, as contemplated 
by the Treasury in sanctioning the purchase, simultaneously with 
flie numerous other collections already alluded to, and the 
benefits of which have hitherto been almost lost to the country. 



We alluded in our Second Report to the desire that had been Juxt** 



position of 



frequently expressed by the diflbrent learned Societies of the feamed 
metropolis to be placed in juxtaposition with each other, so far Societies, 
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as respects locality, by which means much of the pecuniary 
resources now expended by the Societies in their present state 
of isolation^ in the shape of i^ent, &c*t would be economized and 
made available for the direct purposes of Sciences at the same 
time that the contiguity of their several libraries would render 
them available for mutual reference. The benefits that would 
result from such a coocentratioa of the Societies, by bringing 
public attention to bear more directly upon their endeavours to 
promote Science and Art, were also pointed out, and we took 
advantage of the opportunity to mention that if the Societies in 
question found a difficulty in carrying out a proposal for juxta- 
position so strongly and frequently urged by them^ the Kensington 
Gore estate offered facilities for their attaining the desireJ end. 

Although we made this observation, as shown by the context^ 
entirely on the assumption that the learned Societies might be 
anxious to carry the above design into execution at an early date 
by the only means then available for the purpose, its purport 
apjiears to have been somewhat misunderstood by some amongst 
them, and the Astronomical Society did in fact address a 
representation to us on the subject, objecting to the adoption 
of a site which they considered too distant for their special 
purposes from the centre of the metropolis. We showed, in 
reply to this communication, the misconception under which the 
Society laboured as to the meaning of our Report^ and acquainted 
them that it was entirely optional to themselves and any other 
of the Societies whether they would or would not seek for the 
grant of a site on the Kensington Gore estate. 

At a period subsequent to the date of the above correspondence^ 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, was purchased by the Government 
for the sum of 140,000^. It is undemtood that the learned Societies 
are in communication with the Government^ for the purpose of 
obtaiEjing on that site» (which is nearly midway betw^een Somerset 
House, the spot in which most of them have been hitherto located^ and 
our estate), the juxtaposition they desire. In the wish w^hich the 
Societies are believed to entertain of finding accommodation in this 
situation, we find corroborative evidence of the correctness of the 
remark contained in our last Report as to the tendency of the 
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ScieDtific classes of the Metropolis to move furtlier and further in a 
westerly direction* 

We may take this opportunity of stating that while we shall 
be glad if the Societies find that the site of Burlington Hons© 
provides them with all the accommodation they need, it will afford 
us pleasure, in the event of the portion assigned to them proving to 
be insufficient for all their purposes, to give them, should they 
desire it, any facilities in our power as respects the affording space 
for the reception and exhibition of their Museums, Collections, &c. 

A Memorial has been presented to us by the Directors of the nojal Aca- 
Royal Academy of Music (see Appendix 0.) applying for the grant MusL!**^ 
of a site on the Kensington Gure Estate for the purpose of erecting 
a building suitable for the accomm^Klation of the Academy. The 
objects had in view appearing to us to fall within the general scope 
of the scheme contemplated by us, a Committee of our number has 
been appointed to eonter with the Directors of the Academy on the 
subject, but no definite decision respecting it has been arrived 
at, the adoption of such a decision having hitherto been deemed 
premature. 

A remarkable result of the great success that attended the Exhi- Exhibitions 

hition of 1851 is to be found in the numerous Exhibitions of a similar «»bfeqi.e«t 

it> the liiXhi - 

character that have been since held elsewhere, although none of them bitbn of 
appear to have been productive of a corresponding amount of success 
in a merely financial point of view, however much they may have 
been deserving of it. Without referring particularly to merely local 
or national Exhibitions^ or to the one held at Munich in 1854, 
where the productions of the whole of Germany and not simply those 
of Bavaria were admitted^ we may mention those held at New York, 
Dublin, and Paris respectively, in all of which the principle of 
joternational competition, that formed the distinctive feature of the 
Hyde Park Exhibitionj prevailed. We have presently to speak of 
the Paris Exhibition. The Dublin Exhibition of 1853 is especially 
memorable from the fact of its having been mainly due to the enter- 
prise of one man, Mr. Dargan, w^ho made hitnself responsible for 
tlie pecuniary means of cai'rying it into eflect, and who, we regret 
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to have heard, became consequently a pecuniary loser, notwith- 
standing the interest which the Exhibition excited. The New 
York Exhibition, which was also held in 1853, was injurionsly 
aftected, as a oomnicrcial speculation, by the late period to which 
it was found necessary to postpone its opening, owing to the 
non-com pie ti on of the Exhibition Building. Her Majesty *s Govern- 
ment took advantage of the occasion to appoint a Commission of 
Six Members to attend the Exhibition and report to them respectiDg 
it, and selected l^id Ellesmei'e, Sir Charles Lyell, Mr, Dilkei 
Mr, Wall is, Mr* Whit worth, and Professor J, Wilson, for the 
purpose^ the whole of whom had been more or less directly 
associated with us in connection with the Exhibition of 1851, the 
first two as Members of the Royal Commission, BIr. Dilke as a 
Member of onr Executive Committee, Mr. Wallis and Professor 
Wilson as Deputies attending the Juries, and Mr. Whitworth as a 
leading Exhibitor- The Reports that were accordingly prepared by 
these gentlemen were laid before Parliament in the year 1854, and 
will be found of much intci-est and value. 



Indastrtal 

Insbmctioa. 
Society of 
Aria Com* 
mittee. 



Shortly after the publication of our Second Report> the Society 
of Arts appointed a Committee to take into consideration a subject 
npon which we had laid considerable stress, vh&. : the necessity of 
methodizing and extending the means of Industrial Instniction m 
this country ; and that Committee entered into an extensive corres- 
pondence with the leading members of the different classes of the 
community interested in the question, for the purpose of ascertaining^ 
the views generally felt respecting it. A large and very valuable 
mass of evidence was in this manner collected, an abstract of 
which was laid before the Society in the Report of the Committee, 
and has been published as a separate volume, to which w^e would 
invite especial attention,* 

A reference to the w^ork in question will show that a remarkable 
degree of unanimity of opinion exists on this important subject 
amongst those who were thus consulted, consisting of leading manu- 
facturers, managers of mechanics* institutions, heads of schools, &c,> 

• Report of the Committee afipointod by the Couocil of the Sgcicly of Arts 
to mquirc into the subject of IndaBtrial Lxstmcliom Longman, 1853. 
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and friends of education generally, including many of tlie most 
eminent names in Science and Art^ to the number of several 
hundreds altogether. The replies received, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, express a decided opinion in favour of the object had in view. 

The plan recommended by the Committee, and which is based 
upon the suggestions received by them, involves the establishment 
throughout the country of Local Schools of Science and Art in 
which Industrial Education may be systematically imparted, and the 
nucleus of which already exists to a considerable extent in the 
provincial schools connected with the Department of Science and 
Art, the Mechanics' Institutes, now so widely diffused, and other 
institutions^ colleges, &c, of an analogous character. The whole of 
the local schools to be thus established should be in union with a 
great Central Institution in the metropoliSj without which no unity 
of action can be obtained* It would be the duty of this Central 
Institution, wthout in any way interfering with the self-government 
or independent action of the provincial bodies, to correspond with, 
advi^Cj and assist in organizing such local Institutions, A general 
^stcm of examination for the provincial Schools should aJso be 
introduced in connection with the Central College, which should be 
empowered to grant certificates of proficiency, and have attached to 
it exhibitions or scholarships to reward those who distinguished 
th(*mselves at the local examinations. It would, moreover, serve 
as a training school for teachers of Science so far as it bears on 
industrial instruction. 

The Report of the Committee concludes by observing that> whOe 
a knowledge of the principles of the Sciences on which arts or trades 
are founded is an indispensable element in the instruction of the 
well-skilled workman, it must be understood that that knowledge 
would not in any way supersede the necessity of the pupil acquiring 
practical instruction in the workshop or factorj\ It could only lay 
a solid basis for that fm-ther instruction required to make him 
an adept; the practice of an art or the manipulations of a trade 
being best learned as realities and the stated occupations of every 
day life. 

It will be seen, by comparing the recommendations thus put for- 
ward with those submitted by us in our Second Keport, how entirely 
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tiiej oaiiicide urith tlie latter in all their main feattires^ dins aSbrdiiig 
aootlier proof of the cwrectness of the views we have already 

expressed^ 

Appendix P. will be found to coDtaiii two of the ciroilars on the 
subject issued bj the Sodety of Arts, together with a seleettoii from 
the replies rec^red bv thecn. The foUowiug short extracts from the 
replies, however, appear to m to desenre special ootioe in (his pbeei 
not oolf from the tiatnie of the views thej contain, but from the 
eminent posicioti of their respective anthors^ and their qtialificalions 
for pranouncing an authoritative opinion. 

Sir Darid Brewster^ Chairman of Jnr^r and Repcirler at the 
Exhibition of 1851* and a Jiiror at the Paris Exhibition, *^ b^ leave 
to express his warmest approbation of their (the Committee*s) plan 
for extending Indus^al Instruction over the Kingdom*" 

Mr, R<Aert Chambers of EdinbuighT sajs» ** I cannot but express 
my cordial coneurreDce in the views of the Committee on Industrial 
Instruction of your Society with reganl to possible improvemeDts in 
edo<^tion. As fiir as those views go the j seem to me beyond dispute ; 
far experience has certainly proved that a training in the u^ful 
Arts is an excellent means of developing the foculties of yonth, while 
it is equally true that to found an increased technical skill upon 
general intellectnal education would greatly promote some of the 
most important interests of onr Country," 

Mr. Charley, of Belfast, a Jmt»r at the Exhibition of 1851^ states 
that he has long felt the necessity, in the Linen Mannfectare of 
the North of Ireland* for some such step ; knowing as he does the 
frequent loss occasioned in many of its branches by the ignoranoe of 
the persons in charge," 

Mr. S^ids Cox, of Qtieen's College, Birmingham, replies that he 
shall be most happy, in every way in his power, to con^perata 
with the Committee erf Industrial Instruction in their endeavour to 
carry out the great principle so ably and clearly set forth in their 
address," 

Mr, Walter Crum, of Glasgow, a Juror at the Paris ExhtbitioDt 
" has always advocated the dissemination of the principles of Art 
and Science amoDg the People, and has taken some share in the pro- 
motion of that object, and is thoroughly convinced of its importanoe.**. 
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Mr. William Etiis, well know'O as always taking a leading part in 
promoting education, wites : I sympatliize greatly in all your 
expressions and proposals ; and there is nothing which I am 
attempting which would not be promoted most powerfully by the 
adoption of what you seem to be aiming at." 

Mr, Fairbairn. of Manchester, the eminent engineer, and a Jmor 
at the Exhibition of 1851 and the French Exhibition of 1855, 
gives his opinion as follows That a better and more efficient 
system of elementary instiiiction should be adopted does not admit 
of doubt; and the w^ant of such a system is equally apparent to all 
those who have watched the progi^ess of the mechanical and indus- 
trial arts since the introduction of the steam engine and the peace 
of 1815. From that period it is obvious that the unprecedented 
increase of manufactures, the numerous mechanical inventions, the 
introduction of steam navigation, and the ensuing discoveries of the 
electric telegraph and locomotion by steam, are in themselves 
sufficient inducement to urge the necessity of that preliminary 
instruction anticipated by the Committee, and so much in demand 
by those who are the sinews of our national ascendancy and the 
true supports of our national wealth." 

Mn FelkiUj late Mayor of Nottingham, and a Juror in 1851 
and 1855, agrees that education should include industrial know- 
ledge, so far as concerns principles, and the mode of working them 
out in practice/' 

Mr, J. Uick, of Bolton, a juror in 1851, " quite approves of the 
object had in view^ and the suggestions as to the means of its 
attainments p . . . . It is very desirable that the courses and 
order of instruction should be well established and defined^ or laid 
down at a Normal and Central Institution in Londoni to which 
the different schools can refer, and fi'om which they may pro- 
cure instructors in the various branches of education desired to 
be inculcated/' 

Mr* Lingen, Secretary to the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, states, that he should be very glad to see Industrial 
Instruction (as defined in the prospectus) introduced into popular 
education." 
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Professor MiUer, of Cambridge, a Juror in 1851, observes : I 
cannot too strongly urge the necessity of taking due precaution in 
starting your schemes for laying the fomulatiou of the Industrial or 
Art Education, by thoroughly teaching the elements of Mathe- 
matics, especially Geometry- I am aware that there will be great 
difficulty in doing this, on account of the strange jealousy of every 
thing like Science on the part of the so-called practical men in this 
country; men who in their own best works commit the most 
glaring blunders for want of a smattering of geometry and physics, 
and w^ho hold that scientific acquirements are a bar to the possibility 
of gaining a knowledge of sti-ength of materials, prices of earthwork, 
masonry, &C- ; and who act upon that conviction by a discreditable 
compact to keep out of the practical profession all men possessing 
the requisite scientific preparation/* 

Mr. llerbert Minton of Stoke, who received the Council Medal 
at the Exhibition of 1851, and the " Grande Medaille Honnem*'* 
at the Paris Exhibition^ is of opinion, that " unless something is done 
to assist the manufacturers of this countiy, in the way of applying 
Science as well as Ai t to our practical knowledge, we shall find 
that England will be left behind in the race of competition, which is 
now pressing us hard," 

Professor (now Canon) Moselcy, a Juror at the Exhibition of 
1851, says, " I have only to express my hearty concurrence in the 
movement winch the Society of Arts proposes to realize in favour 
of Industrial Education. The cause is one which I have advocated 
for many years/' 

Mr, Robert Napier of Glasgow, a Juror at the Exhibition of 
1851, and who received the "Grande Medaille d*Honneur" at the 
Paris Exhibition, writes, The subject I consider one of the 
greatest importance for the future prosperity of the country, it 
being my opinion that if we are to maintain the high position we now 
hold as a nation, our opemtives and artizanSj &c- must not only he 
espertj practical men^ but, as indicated in the circular, ought to know 
and understand the principles upon which manufacturing processes 
depend/' 

Mr. Nasmyth of Manchester, who received the Council Medal in 
1851 for his famous steam hammer, "hopes to see the day when 
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every town, great and small, will have its Crystal Palace or 
Museum of Art and Slanufacture, The exhibition of w*hatever is 
truly exceOcnt and perfect in Art and Manufactures tends directly to 
improve the taste of the beholder, in forcing on his mind, through 
the eye, a standard of excelleuee and perfection. It would indeed 
bo most desirable to establish higher Schools of Industrial Art 
and Maoufactures. It may not be practicable to teach branches of 
manufacture in such, but simply the principles," 

Mr. Pattinson of Newcastle-oo-Tyne, a Juror at the Exhibition 
of 1851, says, *'I have well considered the circular of the Society of 
Arts, and I very much approve of the whole of it. One's eyes 
cannot be shut to the fact, that almost all manufacturing processes 
now depend more on intelligence and skill , rather than on locality ; 
and most branches are becoming so highly developed that some, 
and in many cases much, scientific knowledge is required for their 
successful pursaiitp" 

Mr. S. Schwabe, of Manchester, " would be glad . to see some 
sjitem introduced by which some knowledge of Mechanics, and 
other matters relating to industry, could be imparted to the children 
frequenting our common schools." 

Mr. James Simpson, of Edinburgh, states "As a zealous, 
though humble educationist of a quarter of a century standing, 
I cannot but feel interested in the views of the Society on this 
subject. We were beaten, — ^unraistiikeably beaten, — especially by 
the French exhibitors in 1851, wherever manufactures particularly 
depended on Science." 

Archdeacon Thorp, Warden of Durham University, observes : 
" I consider Industrial Instruction to bo of paramount importanco 
in the present condition of society/* 

Dr, Tyndall, F*R,S,, a supplementary Juror at the Paris 
Exhibition, writes thus strongly : ** In wishing success to the 
undertaking in whjch you are engaged, I express the feeling of 
every individual who would like to see England rescued from 
a position w^hich has long been a reproach to her. The Committee 
of Industrial Instruction is the outward and visible indication of a 
great public want, of a want which will assuredly find less pleasant 
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means of utterance by and bye, if it be not met and satistied in 
time. * * - The results of such a movement are incalculable ; 
among other things it would abolish the unnatural divorce at 
present existing between the cultivator of Science and the practical 
man; the former would learn that every practical realizatian of 
a thought furnishes a purchase for new specidative effort, while 
the latter would learn how society would be his ' practice/ had it 
never possessed a scientific base." 

Lastly, Professor John Wilson, a deputy attending the Juries at 
the Exhibition of 1851, and a Commissioner to the New York 
Exhibition of 1853, expresses himself as follows To those who 
have observed the social and intellectual condition of the industrial 
classes on the Continent, and compared it with our own, but little 
evidence is required to prove that om* system of instruction is 
defective in principle and inferior in results. The Exhibition of 1851 
furnished additional proofs of this^ and forced conviction upon the 
minds of all thinking men. I quite believe with your Committee 
that the great want of the day is a thorough system of Industrial 
Instruction, not merely for the middle classes, but adapted also to 
the requirements of that class more directly dependent on their 
individual exertions*'* 



Paris 

ExhibUioat 



In the recent Universal Exhibition at Paris we naturally too 
great interest. Based as it was upon the principles which first 
received a practical application in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
adopting in a great measure the details of classification, arrange- 
ment, and n^anagement that we ourselves had employed, and 
establishing for the year 1855 that comparison of the varied products 
of industry of the different countries of the world which we had 
effected four yeai's previously, we could not but riew with satisfaction 
an undertaking so similar to that in which we had been ourselves 
engagetlj and be anxious to render any assistance that might be in 
our power towards promoting the objects of the Imperial Commis- 
sion. Even as respects the mere exhibition of articles, we were 
able to be of some assistance, partiy by forwarding for exhibition 
various articles belonging to us, and deposited in our Trade Museum, 
and partly by lending to many of the Exhibitors, who at the close. 
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of the Exhibition of 1851 had presented to that Museum the goods 
then exhibited by them, the specimens thus presented for the 
pur|x»ses of exhibition at Paris. 

With regard to the important question of the selection of Jurors Appoint- 
to represent the interests of this country at the ExHbitionj we j^^^g^ 
undertook, at the request of iler Majesty's Government, the task of 
preparing a list of the names of those gentlemen who appeared to 
US5 from the experience gained by us in 1851 and other reasons, 
well qualifietl to fill the delicate and onerous office of Juror in the 
various classes into which the Exhibition was divided- The names 
of the persons who, in pursuance of the requ^t of the Board of 
Trade founded upon the recommendations submitted by us, accepted 
the appointments in question, will be found in Ap[ieudLx CI- 
As respects the results of that Exhibition as affecting British ResuUs of 
industry, it is understood that the forthcoming Reports on the ^a^J^ff^ct^^ 
Exhiliition, prepared for Her Majesty's Government by various British 
British Jurors, will strongly confirm the opinions expressed by us 
in our Second Report as to the necessity of steps being taken 
without delay in this country to enter upon a system of Industrial 
Education, by the aid of which we may be enabled to maintain our 
olden pre-eminence in the race of competition in the markets of 
the world. 

The recent pubMshed Reports on the Paris Exhibition by depu- Opiniona of 
tations from several of the Chambers of Commerce of this countryj CommS^!* 
also contain striking evidence to the same effect. The Belfast 
Deputation express themselves as follows: — 

" Great efforts are making by Germany and Belgium to extend their 
export linen trade. We have ah'eady stated that they are imitating 
our finish and quality ; they are also encouraging intelligent persons 
from this neighlxjurhood to settle in both counti^es, to instruct them 
in the various processes of spinning, weaving, and bleaching ; and 
are, in many instances, introducing the power-loom to cheapen pro- 
duction and improve quality, A general opinion appears to prevail, 
that as the pow er-loom gave a new impetus to the cotton trade, a 
similar effect will be producetl when it is generally employed in the 
manufacture of linen. It will require our manufacturers, therefore, 
to see that our Continental neighbours do not get before them in the 

d2 
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march of improvement, and we would recommend their adoption of 
every new principle of production that ensures economy and despatch, 
and so, by progressive advancement, maintain the advantageous 
position they now possess/* 

The Huddersfield Deputation arrived at the following con- 
clusions 

Upon the subject of the education uf woi^kpeojilc, it is worthy of 
remark, that on the Continent great advautages ai*e derived from 
weaving and industrial schools, such as are established at Elberfield, 
Mulheim, and other places^ where young men of all classes arc taught 
designing and its practical a]>pUcation at the loom — chemistry and 
its application to all branches of manufacture, and go through a 
regular coume of training for the mauufactuilng business generally- 
Such schools have proved of the greatest service to both masters and 
workmen ; and the Council urge the merchants and manufacturers of 
the West Riding to consider whether such an establishment in a 
central position of the woollen district would not lead to advantageous 
results- 

" After carefully reviewing the whole subject, and weighing with 
impartiality and candour the information which has been obtained, 
the Council have no reason to fear but that British capital, industry, 
and enterprise may still maintain for us the pre-eminence which we 
have hitherto enjoyed for producing goods adapted to the varied 
wants of the world. At the same time there is ample proof afforded 
that the nations of the Continent are quite alive to the importance 
of encouraging manufacturing industry in all its branches, and that 
they immediately avail themselves of every improvement in machinerj% 
either in use amongst us, or invented by themselves, for cheapening 
their productions. The disparity which existed between these 
nations and ourselves some thirty years ago is, it must Ije admitted, 
now considerably lesseiie<l, and our present most important advantage 
over them, in the transit of raw material to the manufacturers, and 
manufactured goods to the various markets, is daily becoming less 
appreciable by the increase of Continental railway communication, 
and the extension of theii* commercial shipping, ITie Council wish, 
therefore, to impress upon our manufacturers tlie absolute necessity 
of making every effort, and putting forth their best energies to meet 
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tte growing eom petition wliich is thus offered to them, and not aUow 
themselves to be lulled into a state of inactivity or false securit)^ by 
any mistaken ideas of their own inherent superiority. It cannot be 
denied that the Continental nianutacturers now successfully compete 
with us in several neutrnl markets^ which until recently were almost 
wholly supplied by us/' 

The Deputation from the Leeds Chamber of Commerce report 
that " the attention of our manufiicturers and merchants ought to 
be awakened to the spirit of enterprise which evidently charac- 
terizes in a great degree their Continental competitors. It is 
certain that the latter are making every effort to attain a position 
of superiority. All new processes are tried wth a disregard to 
imnieiHate outlay, which cannot but give great encouragement to 
inventors, who find their reward certain if their improvements are 
practical ; and the deputation earnestly urge upon the manufacturers 
of Yorkshire a greater degree of liberality and of enterprise in the 
ndo[>tion of new machines and improved methods than has appeared 
latterly the case, 

** A consideration of the macliinery generally in use upon the 
Continent cannot but conduce to a conclusion similar to that now 
expressed by the Deputation. * . - • An improved scientific education 
for the class engaged in practical superintendence of our factories* a 
better acquaintance with the chemistry of the arts, T\ith the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and with the investigations of scientific men into 
the nature and character of the infinite variety of raw material ; 
these arc objects to which the efibrts of all well-wishers of England, 
as a manufacturing countr}% should be turned with unceasing 
energy.** 

We have, in reference to the same subject, to call special attention Resolutions 
to the following Resolution, unanimously adoptecl at a large meeting 
of English Jurors, held at Paris oa the 28th July last year 

" Resoh ed^— That the manifest progress made by France and other 
Continental States, as evidenced by the variety and excellence of 
the national products^ the number and ingenuity of the inven- 
tions, and the general character of the manufactures exhibited in the 
Palais de Flndustrie, induces the conviction that it is only by great 
exertion, under the most favourable circumstances, that the hitherto 
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almost uncoDtestad superiority of Great Brilain in the meelmiiical 
and chemical arts can be matntained.** 

Tbe foUowing Jurors were present on the occasion of the adoption 
of the above Resolution Sir David Brewster (Chairman), Professor 
Cockerell, Mr. Crampton, Professor Owen, 5Ir, Rennie, the Master of 
the Mintj Mr. T- De la Rue, Mr. Fairliaim, Professor Wheatstone, 
Dr- Hofmann, Mr* Warren De ia Rue, Sir Joseph OUifie, and 
Mr, Manby {Secretary ). 

When we bear in mind the important share which the chemical 
processes used in manufactures, and the machinery by means of 
which those manufactures are carrie^l on, must necessarily have in 
assisting to maintain the commercial supreraacj of this countrr, it 
cannot be denietl that this deliberate exprtssion of opinion on the 
part of such a body of eminent practical men, which bears out with 
great force the accuracy of the views enunciated by us in our 
Second Report, is one that demands the serious and immediate 
attention of the manufacturing and industrial classes of our 
population. 

The following important Resolutions were abo passed unanimously 
on the same occasion i — 

Resolved, — That a comparison of the Public Museums of the 
objects of Nature in Paris and London, has impressed us with ^ the 
conviction that grievous inferiority and disadvantage attach to 
England in the absence of any organization for diffusing a knowledge 
of the nature of such collections and of the principles of Science 
deducible from and illustrated by them, 

" That the value of the Public Lecturer, illustrative of the several 
Departments of Natural History in the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, in the advancement of the Industrial Arts, has been so 
strongly manifested in the present Exposition, as to render it most 
desirable that the corresponding Department of Natural History 
at the British Museum should be similarly explained in Public 
Lectures by Protessors of those branches of Natural Science." 

Resolved, — That the Members of the Jury, in viewing the 
magnificent collection of Mechanical Models and Scientific Instru- 
ments in tbe Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, the College de 
France, and a great number of other Public Institutions of Paris 
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and other cities of France, perceive vnth regret that there exist 
no similar collections in any city of the British Empire^ and take 
this opportunity of expressing their opinion that the establishment 
of snch Museums, in addition to those which already exists to 
ilhistrate various branches of Natural Science, would be attended 
with great benefit to Science and the Arts/' 

*^ Resolved, — ^That the present Exposition has strongly impressed 
us with the intimate depcndance of the characteristic beauty and 
taste manifested in the French manufactures upon the enlightened 
and liberal encouragement afforded by the State in the establish- 
ment and support of the Institute and the Government Schools of 
the Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, and that whilst 
acknowledging the value of the recently-established School of 
Design in London, we are strongly of opimon than an organization 
for the teaching and diffusion of the higher principles of the 
Graphic Fine Arts is most desirable, and would not fail of being 
productive of highly remunerative results to the Industrial Arts 
and Manufactures of Great Britain/* 

It may be interesting to record the following statistics respecting Statistics 
the Paris Exhibition, The total number of visitors to the " Palais Eihibltio 
de rindustrie,'' between the 1 5th May, the date of its opening, and 
the 1st December, when it was finally closed to the public* was 
3,626,934, in addition to 906.530 visitors to the '* Palais des Beaux 
Arts j''* of this number 40,000 were British subjects, including 2,768 
furnished with workmen's passports free of charge. The total receipts 
are stated to have been 2,941,668 francs^ or 117^667?- The expen- 
diture is supposed to have amounted to 5 00,00 0^, exclusive of the 
cost of the Palais de T Industrie, which exceeded that sum. The 
total number of Exhibitors was 20^839, about one-half of whom 
were French, while of the remainder 1^555 were from the United 
Kingdom, and about 1,070 from the British Colonies. The value 
of the British goods exhibitefl was estimated at 6 9 3, 6 §7?. » in addition 
to the Fine Arts Collection, valued at 137,560?, Out of the British 

• Tlie total number of vtsit8 paid to tlie Exhibition of 1851 was 6,039,1^5. 
The total re<;eipts 00 that occ&aion were 506,000/^ and the total eK|>enditura 
about 330,000/. 
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exHbitors in the industrial classesj 931 received honorary awards 
from the Juries ; 15 obtaining the grand medal of honor, 32 the 
medal of honour, 301 the first class medal, 353 the second class 
medalj and 230 honourable mention. 

Laboulaye reference to the question of Industrial Education, we may 

^^J^*^"***'*^^ notice that Mens. Laboulaye, the eminent French wTiter on Art 
has, subsequent to the Paris JSxhibition, published a work entitled 
** Essai sur TArt Industrie!, containing a passage of whieh the 
following is a translation : — 

The study of the Fine Arts, which is, in its highest manifesta- 
tions, the great means of popularizing good taster of producing 
eminent artists capable of forming schools, and giving a happy 
impulse, is of extreme importance for France, if she would not lose 
her position, and be degraded in presence of the intelligent efforts of 
rival nations, who neglect no means of improving the taste of their 
prnducerSs by developing instruction in design, and the pubUc 
exhibition of tlie master-pieces of Art* 

England, with her eminent good sense* saw^ clearly at the 
Exhibition of 1851 all that she had to do in this direction, and 
forthwith founded the Museums at Sydenham and IMarlborough 
Houso, as well as a large number of Schools of Design. She 
perfectly understood that this was a vital condition of success for her 
powerful industry, so admirable in a technical point of view, but 
which was surpassed by rival nations so far as taste was concerned. 
She felt that the future of her immense export trade depended on 
the artistic progress of her producers- 

" It is, in fact, this precious quality of taste w^hich especially 
distinguishes the similar products of nations that have arrived at a 
high degree of educational progressj and it is certainly the element 
in which resemblance is most difficult* To copy a machine invented 
in a neighbouring country is easy, in the present state of the 
mechanical arts ; to give taste to the workmen who have to do with 
the different parts of an article of vertu, so as to put them together 
with a clear appreciation of the result to be obtained, alrnost requires 
several generations of study and cultivation. 
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The multiplicity of the products of art due to the initiative of 
individuals in a whole populatiou of working artists, renders its mere 
imitation insuflScient; it constitutes an almost unapproacliabic 
superiority in a nation, which, possessing it, does not abandon herself. 
Hence the permanent superiority over intelligent rivals of some of 
our industries, such as the silk trade of Lyons, &c.** 



We may take this opportunity of adverting to a valuable book on Cocquiol on 



Industrial Instruction in England, published by Mons. de Cocquiel,'-' 
who was entrusted by the Government of Belgium with a mission to 
this countr)% for the purpose of reporting on the effects produced 
by the want of a system of such instruction, A reference to the 
extracts from this Report which we have given in AppencUx R. 
will show that his inquiries led him to form opinions on the subject 
in harmony with those entertained by ourselves, although at the time 
when his work was originally published, he was necessarily ignorant 
of the nature of our vicws^ our Second Report not having been 
then before the public. This concurrence of opinion on the part of 
an inteUigent foreigner, specially selected by his own Government 
on account of his aptitude for properly considei'ing the question, is 
worthy of notice* 

The Belgian Government, in addition to sending the Chevalier de 
Coequiel on the above mission, has evinced its intei est in the question 
of Industrial Instruction by the appointment of a Commission, 
under Royal Decree, bearing date the 14th December 1851, for the 
purpose of ** proposing measures to the Government relative to the 
improvement and development of Industrial Instruction'* which 
Commission made their Report in August 1852, entitled Report 
on the Organization of Industrial Instruction." In this work, after 
giving an account of the different existing Institutions in Gei*many, 
Francei England, and Belgium, the Commission recommended the 
adoption of measures very similar to those suggested by ourselves. 
We have ascertained, on making inquiries through the Foreign 
Office, that the whole question raised in the above Reports is now 
under the consideration of the Belgian Government- 



Iadu:!itrkl 
loatruetiua* 



* Industrial Instruction in England ; being a Report made to the Belgian 
Government by the Chevalier de CoequieL Chapman & Hftll, 1853- 
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In the meantime there has been established at Antwerp, under the 
authority of a Royal Decree, a ** Superior Institute of Commerce, 
for special Instruction in theoretical and applied Commercial 
Science/' A School of Arts and Trade has also been formed at 
Tonrnay. Two official Reports on " the Organization of Instruction 
in the Graphic and Plastic Arts/' pubiishe<l in 1853 and 1855 
respectively^ also bear testimony to the movement now taking place 
in Belgium, 



Educational 

In.'jtitiitiong 
in Ofiyaria. 



We called attention m our Second Report (page 12), to the 
exertions made in many foreign countries to promote Industrial 
Education, and submitted, in an Appendix* extracts from a 
lecture by Dr. Playfair on the subject. Amongst the countries 
especially alluded to therein, Bavaria occupied a conspicuous place, 
as being one in which a regular system of such education had 
for many years existed, and mth the best results. Since the date 
of that Report, Her Majesty's Government, taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the appointment of Consul-General Ward to 
attend and report upon the Great Exhibition of German Industry 
held at Munich in 1854, directed him to make a Special Report on 
the Educational Institutions for Practical Science and Art existing 
in Bavaria. A large quantity of valuable information on die 
subject was accordingly collected by Mr. Ward» and transmitted to 
the Foreign Office in a despatch dated the 18th October 1854. 
Owing to its interesting and important nature, we have thought 
it right to give it in extetuo in the present Report ; aud it mil 
accordingly be found in Appendix S. 



Erection on 
Estate of 
Museum 
Building of 
corrugated 
Iron. 



From what has been stated in the previous part of this Report, 
it mil be obvious that since the date of the publication of our 
Second Report, three years ago, very marked progress has been 
made towards the practical realization of the scheme then put 
forward by us, Irres[)ective of the question of the proposed removal 
of the National Gallery to the Kensingt^an Gore estate, we have 
shown numerous instances in which inter^ting and valuable collec- 
tions of a permanent character have either been already formed or 
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are now in process of foiTiiation, but for the public exkibition of 
which, as requirtHl in order to render them of real benefit, no 
means whatever have hitherto existed. 

Under these circumstances we considered it desirable to make 
inquiri^ as to the best and most economical manner of providing 
means for the proper display of these various collections on our estate, 
bearing in mind the importance of erecting a structure, which, without 
interfering on the one hand vnth the permanent occupation of the great 
square enclosed within the main boundary roads, might, on the other, 
be indestructible in its character, and yet be susceptible of bemg moved 
to any other spot at a trifling cost ; and we were led to the conclusion 
that in no way could this be so advantageously eflected as by means 
of a building of which iron should form the chief material. We 
accordingly procured detailed drawings and specifications of such a 
building fi*om Messrs, C. D* Young & Co., of Edinburgh^ the well- 
known contractors, accompanied by estimates of the cost of its 
construction. 

Finding that a Museum, admirably fidapted in all respects for the 
purposes in question, could be erected at a very moderate cost, we 
brought the whole subject under the notice of Her Majesty's 
Government, The correspondence that passed on that occasion will 
be found in Appendbc T- 

It will be seen on reference to that Appendix that we recapitu- 
lateti the difterent instances in which the want of the means of 
exhibiting various important national collections was sensibly felt^ as 
already sho^vn in the course of this Report, alluding also to the 
Museum belonging to the Department of Science and Art now 
temporarily deposited in Marlborough House, from which it will be 
necessary, under the provisions of the Act 13 & 14 Vict* c, 78„ as 
previously mentioned^ to remove it at an early date, together with the 
portion of the National Gallery at present exhibited there ; and we 
showed the importance of losing no time for providing for the safe 
custody and exhibition of these various collections. We further 
submitted the various plans that had been prepared under our 
directions by Messrs. Young, and explained the grounds upon wliich 
it appeared to us that the build ing therein indicated combined in 
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the greatest possible degree the differeDt qualifications to be desired 
in a structure designed for the purpose of the proiKised Museum, 
The total cost of the building, including the outlay necessary for 
fittings, &c,, was estimated by us at 15,000L 

This proposal having been suljmitted bj the Treasury for the 
consideration of the Board of Ti*ade, receiveil the approval 
of that Department in a letter that will be found in the last- 
mentioned Appendix, and an estimate for the above sum was 
accordingly submitted to Parliament, and after a long discussion was 
Totcd bv the House of Commons on the 2nd Au<^ust last 

The Museum which is now being erected on the Kensington 
Gore estate'"' in conformity with this vote, and the drawings of which 
are given in Appendix T., is 266 feet long, 126 feet wide, and 30 
feet liigh* It contains two galleries extending the whole length of 
the building, and affbrds a tntal eslii biting area of 6,400 square 
yards or 1^ acres. It is constructed throughout of corrugated iron, 
with the necessary provision for securing light, wamithjand venti- 
lation. For furtber | particulars respecting it we would refer to the 
Appendix last mentioned. Sir William Cubitt, the memtjer of our 
Commission who undertook the entire charge of superintending the 
erection of the Great Exhibition Building in Hyde Park, has been 
entrusted by Her Majesty's Government with a similar duty in the 
case of the present building, which we liave reason to hope will be 
entirely completed and fit for immediate occupation early in the 
summer of this year. 

The question of the exact method of apportioning the exhibitifig 
space which the Museum will afford amongst the different collections, 
&c*, which it is proposed to deposit and exhibit there, and the pre- 
cise nature of the fittings to be employe<l, remains open for future 
consideration and arrangement* 



CouclusiQii* Having now explained in detail the progress made since the date 
of our last Report, in the execution of the important duties entrusted 
to us by the gracious favour of Her Majesty, it remains for us, in 

* The exact site on which this building is being coni true ted is indicated 
In llit^ map of the estate prefixed to thb Report, 
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conclusion, briefly to recapitulate the general results set forth in 
the present Report. 

And first it is our duty to return our humble thanks to Her 
Majesty for the continue*! interest manifested by her in the objects 
for which we are incorporated ; and for the continued support and 
countenance which she has been graciously pleased to extend to us. 

As respects the question of the site that has been purchased by us, 
for the reception of Institutions connected with Science and Art, 
in the naanner indicated in our last Report, we have shown that its 
great natural capabilities have been properly developed by means of 
the construction of important lines of communication, and other 
improvements ; and that we are still occupied in taking the remain- 
ing steps requisite for perfecting the estate, and rendering it in 
all respects fit for the great national objects to which it is to be 
applied ; a task which, though attended w ith considerable practical 
difficulties, and necessarily a work of time, is yet proceeding satisfac- 
torily and uninterruptedly to an early conclusion. 

With regard to the general progress that has been made in the 
three years that have elapsed since our scheme for the promotion of 
Art and Science In their practical bearings upon productive industry 
w*as put forward, it has been seen that the most marked and 
satisfactory results have been even already attaineik Parliament 
has recognized the importance of the objects in view, by liberal 
pecuniary contributions, and has enabled the Government to give 
practical effect to the public demand for increased means of instruc- 
tion in Science and Art, by the establishment and development of 
a large and important department, devot^sd to that especial purpose, 
and the benefits of which are made to extend over the whole 
country, instead of being confined to the metropolis, where the 
central organization and action must necessarily be* 

In addition to these efforts on the part of the State, energetic 
local and independent exertions are being made in i^arious places to 
the same end. 

Satisfactory relations have been at the same time cstabUshed 
between the Government and ourselves, and arrangements entered 
upon for securing harmony of action in all that relates to the 
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success to our efforts to promote the more lasting, and, as we 
trusty still more beneficial objects, for which we are now permanently 
incorporated 

Given under our Corporate Seal, at the Palace of Westminster, 
this Twelfth day of April 1856. 



SDOAB A. BOWBINO, 
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CoRKESPONDENCE between Her Majesty*s Commissioners and the 
Tbeasxjey on the Subject of Land Purchases at Kensington GtORI, 
supplemental to the original Purchases towards which the Sum 
of 1 50,000?. was voted by Parliament. 

1, — Her Majestt's Commissioners to the Chancfxlor of the 

ExCEeQUER. 

^' Sib, Whitehall, September 23, 1853. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Coinimasioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acquaint you that, the time having arrived when it becomes 
neoeaeaiy to consider the steps to be taken for the purpose of obtainingt 
next Session, an Act of Parliament^ with the usual comp^dsory powers, 
to enable them to purchase such portions of land at Kensington Gore as 
have yet to be secured, in connexion with the Surplus Scheme, they have 
proc^ded to give the fullest and most carefid consideration to their 
present position in respect of the whole of the land purchases, whether 
agreed upon or completed on the one hand, or yet remaining to be made 
on the other, out of the sum of 300,000?. tliat has been appropriated 
thereto by a joint contribution of 150,000?. each on the part of Parlia- 
ment and of the Royal Commission, 

The consideration of this qu^tion on the part of Her Majesty s 
Commissioners has also been naturally induced at the present moment 
by the recommendation on the subject of the site of the proposed New 
National Gallery, contained in the report of the National Gallery 
Committee, which has just been presented to the House of Commons, 
to the effect that the Royal Commissioners' offer of a site on tlie estate 
at Kensington Gore should be accepted* 

Tlie plan, of whicli J am directed to enclose a copy, contains a delinea- 
tion (coloured green) of the land that has been piirehaaed by the 
Commissioners up to the present time, as well as of the great lines of 
road which they have agi-eed to make through the property, in conjunc- 
tion with the ownei3 of the various surrounding^estates. 

The annexed statement {No. 1.) exhibits the manner in which the sum 
of 300,000^,, that has been contributed towards the land purchases, has 
been exjiended. The amount which at the present moment remains in 
hand out of that sum. and applicable to further purchases, is shown by 
the statement to be 12,7^91 Us. 7d 
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Her Majesty's Commissioners are very sensible of the extreme import- 
ance of securing, for the national objects to which it is proposed to 
devote the whole of the estate purchased by them^ the absolute possession 
of all the land that is included within the main roads marked in ihe 
accompanying plan, by reference to which it will be seen that a certain 
portion of that land still remains unpurchased; that on the rights 
comprising the Eden Lodge Estate, and a small piece of land belonging 
to Mr. Freake ; and that on the left a wedge piece, very narrow in ihe 
lower part, extending far into the Commissioners' land, and belonging to 
various proprietors. This latter piece, known by the name of Gore Lajie, 
is covered with houses, chiefly of a very inferior character, but comprising 
some, viz., those belonging to Mr. Aldridge, at the Hyde Park end of 
the wedge, of a superior and expensive description* 

The Commissioners have caused a careful estimate to be prepared 
under Mr. Cubitus direction, by Mr. Higgins, the eminent surveyor, of 
the probable cost of obtaining the different portions of land above cJluded 
to, commencing at the lower end (which portion it may be considered 
indispensably necessary to secure in any case)^ and the results are 
exhibited in the accompanying return (No. 2.), which also includes an 
estimate of the cost of making the roads, and of purchasing the tenants' 
interests in the line of them ; these latter items of expense being, under 
any circumstances, imavoidable. 

It is obvious that the above-mentioned balance of 13,7592. is quite 
inadequate for the purpose, and that in fSa^ct it would only suffice to 
secure a very small portion of the property that it is desirable to 
purchase. 

It has, therefore, been the object of Her Majesty^s Commissioners to 
ascertain how far it lies within their own power, by means of a further 
contribution from the surplus funds in their possession, to meet the 
deficiency which is found to exist. The total amount of that surplus 
appears from the enclosed statement (No. 3.) to be 186,1242., or 12,82621 
more than was originally estimated by the Commissioners in their second 
report to Her Majesty. Deducting from this amount the sum of 1 SOyOOOL 
already appropriated to the land purchases, a balance of (in round 
numbers) 36,0002. still remains in the hands of the Commissioners. 

Being anxious to give every possible assistance towards securing the 
whole of the property embraced within the proposed roads. Her Majesty's 
Commissioners have resolved to appropriate a further stun of 15,00021 
towards the purchases in question, which will leave a balance in thdr 
liands of about 21,0002. This sum is the minimum which they feel they 
can retain with safety, having regard to the necessity of providing for 
their own current expenses, and for any unforeseen contingencies. 

This additional vote of 15,0002., when added to the balance of 1S,7591, 
as yet unappropriated out of the original surplus grant of SOO^OOOil, 
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represents a total sum of 28,759/, at tliis moment applicable to the 
necessary further purchases. But the insufficiency of this sum to meet 
all tJie requirements of the case is shown by Mr. Higgms's estimate. It 
will be necessary, mor cover, to reserve a sum of about SfiQOL out of 
that amount, to defray the cost of redeeming the land tax at present 
payable on the estates already purchased, or the possession of which will 
probably be secured. 

The Commissioners cannot refrain from expressing their opinioa that 
it is extremely desirable, and that it would render the purchase more 
complete, to include in it the whole of the property lying within the 
roadj as marked on the plan, 

Having thus pointed out the exact position in which they are at 
present placed in reference to the land purchases that form so im[Kntant 
a step towards the execution of the duties graciously entrusted to them 
by Her Majesty, and in the object? of which Parliament has already 
expressed its concurrence by means of a considerable pecuniary contri- 
bution, it only remains for Her Majesty's Commissioners, in bringing tlie 
matter under the notice of Her Majesty's Government, to request that 
they may be favoured with an early intimation of their decision as to 
the extent to which they will be prepared to recommend to Parliament 
any further contribution, 

I have, 

The Right Hon, (Signed) Emab A, BOWRING, 

W. K Gladstone, M.P, 
&c. kc. kc. 



2. — Trelajsury Minute respecting the above LsiTEa 

October 28, 185a 

The Chancellor of the Exeliequer commimicates to the Board a letter 
bearing date the 23d September, which has been addressed to him by 
Mr, Bowring, on the part of Her Majesty's Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851^ together with accompanying papers, and a plan of 
the estate which the Commissioners have acquired at Kensington, and a 
sketch of one of the modes in which the gronjid might be apphed to the 
purposes contemplated in its pin'chase. 

The Cliancellor of the Exchequer has made it his business^ in considering 
this letter and the plan annexed, to obtain further information on several 
points of importance. 

He understands that the Commission considers itself bound to the 
execution of the main roads as they are laid down in the plan, which, 
together with the Kensington-road, describe a sciuare fronting Hyde 
Pajk, and which comprise about 56 acres within the roads, or 68 acres if 
the four boundary roads be included. 
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Within tliat square lie several x>ortion8 of property wliicli have not 
been acquired by the Commissioners, viz., beginning from the eastward, 
a small strip of land belonging to Mr. Ffeafce, the Eden Lodge Estate, 
belonging to Lord Auckland, and a piece of land to the westward termed 
the Gore Lane Estate, in the form of a wedge, wliich piercer into the 
heart of tlie Commissioners' property, and which for the present purpose 
may be most conveniently considered as consisting, firsts of two lote, its 
entire frontage to the north, and second, three lota exteading from the 
back of these to the southern end of the wedge. 

Considerable pieces of land, however, which have been acquired by the 
Commissioners lie beyond the square thus defined. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer considers it to be ob\'ioualy most 
defiirabl6j with a view to the effective and satisfactory employment of 
the ground already obtained^ that the whole of the square described by 
the main roads (waiving, however, any question respecting the narrow 
strip of land which belongs to Mr, Freake) should eventually be acquired 
by the Commissioners. But if the possession of the entire square be 
thus desirable, it is absolutely indispensable, as an inspection of the map 
will show, that part or the whole of the three back lots of the wedge to 
the westward should be acqmred forthwith, as without these no compre- 
hensive plan, dealing with the land as a wliole, and having relation to a 
centre, could be entertained. 

It would appear likely, fi^om the estimates of Mr* Higgins, that irre- 
sp^tively of Mr. Freake s lot, the square cannot be completed for less 
than a sum rising from 150,000?, to 200,000^ On the other hand, 
Mr* Bowring's letter gives it to be understood that not more than about 
25,000/, can be supplied by the Commission wards further purcha^s ; 
and the Clumcellor of the Exchequer has since learnt that the deductions 
on account of roads, and the acquisition of tenants' interests on the estate 
of the Commissioners, will probably reduce the disposable amount as low 
AS 13,000/,, or thereabouts. 

Under these ciroumstanoes, it is necessary to revert to the Vote of tlie 
year 1852^ and the expectations with which it was given. 

Parliament appeal's to have been under the impression at the period of 
that Vote, that so far as regai*ded the purchase of land, it was final. Had 
the Government of that day possessed information leading to a contrary 
conclusion, it woxild have been their duty tt> make it known to the Honse 
of Commons, and to give the best conjectural estimate in then* power of 
the amount of any ulterior demand likely to arise* 

It is now obvious that more money will be, at least temporarily, mkd 
perhaps permanently required, and tlus to an extent even exceeding the 
first Vote of Parliament, if the entire square defined by the main^ i»ads 
iii to be made available for public purposes. 



In the event of a new application to Parliament, it appears to he 
neeessaxy, firetj tliat such information shall be forthcoming as will show 
that the whole of the land within the square is likely to be required to 
cany the buildings necessary for the purposes contemplated by the 
Commission I and second, that there shall be a clear understanding 
between Parliament and the Commisaion with respect to the outlying 
portions of the estate, the selling value of wliichj at a fiiture, but not 
remote period j might probably more than cover the whole cost of 
* acquiring the unpurchased portions of the block or square* 

Both on grounds of reason, and for the satisfaction of Parliamentj the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer conceives it should be distinctly understood 
between Her Majesty's Government and the Commiasion^ m a part of the 
new arrangements contemplatedj that no decision, express or implied, is 
yet tiiken as to the use which may hereafter be made of the outlying 
portions of the estate, and that with respect to any or all of them, it will 
be open to Her Majesty's Governmentj if they shall think fit, to require 
at a futui^ time that these portions of the property shall be profitably 
disposed of J and their proceeds applied to reimburse the large additional 
outlay which it is now proposed that Parliament shall either at once or 
eventually undertake to supply. 

It wouldj without doubtj be inexpedient to attempt at the preaent 
moment to obtain funds for new purchases within the square by sale or 
leaser of parts beyond it, both bec<iuse it is as yet uncertain what may 
be the full amount of demand for accommodation upon the estate, and 
also because with a view to profitable dispos^ it would be well to wait 
until not only the formation of the roads, but the final determination 
and announcement of the plans of the Commissioners, and perhaps even 
some progress made towards their execution, shall have given value to 
the adjacent sites. 

Upon the basis of this understanding, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recommends my Lords to acquaint the Commission that Her Majesty's 
Government wiU be prepared to propose to Parliament in the ensuing 
Sesmon such a vote, supplemental to a sum of not less than 13,000?,, 
from the ftinds of the Commission, as may appear to be requisite in order 
to enalile the Commissioners to obtain tliose portions of the propei*ty of 
which t!ie early possession is necessary for the progress of their plans. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observes, that on the map which is 
transmitted ^vith Mr. Bo wring's letter a central block of building is 
delineated as suitable in size and position for the National Gallery of 
Painting, should it be transferred to Kensington in conformity with the 
reoommendation of a Committee of the House of Commons which mi 
during the last Session* To that subject he apprehends that the attention 
of Her Majesty's Government will be given at an early period ; but it is 
not necessarily connected with the subject of the present niinnte, since 



ivliiitevar may be the deetinatioa of tbc eentral portion of the property, 
it li equally necessary, for reasons already given, that such portiona of 
ill© %TOdge shall l>0 acquired as will put the Commissioners in poBsesdon 
of fi hlodt of laud adequate to the reception of buildings designed upon 
ixiiuprehonsive plan. 

Th«* utixt question is, to which among the portions of land not yet 
acKjuin'^d the rule thus laid down apply ? 

The Chancallor of the Exchequer miderstanda that no further progrestf 
to any appn-ciable extent can be made by private voluntary negotiatioT 
witli anv f>f the persons interested in the Idock* The Commission wiU, 
tlioivfori*, ae it appears, have to proceed by an application to Parliament 
for compidsoi-y powers of purchase ; and it ia obviously prudentj aa tlie 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer apprehends, that an application of such a 
nature should he limited to those jmris of the land of whidi the imma^ 
dinte or eai^ly possesdon can be proved to be necessaiy for the purpose* 
of the Comniissiouj as the Commission ought not to be unnecessariljr 
exposed to the risk of defeat before Committees of the two Houseti of 
ParliamenL 

it appears to be admitted on all hands that no reference for Mr. Freake' 
Iund should enter into such an applicatioUp • . • 

There remain for present (X)nsideration the three lots of property behind 
the front lots, and forming the residue of the wedge, termed the Gore- 
lane Estate, and reaching to the centre of the block defined by the main 
roads. 

It is obvious^ with respect to this land, that the acquisition of the 
gi-eater part is absolutely essential^ and of the rest scareely less than 
necessary, in order to enable the Commissioners to form anj- comprehen- 
sive plan for the disposal of the estate they have ab^eady acquired. And 
there is another circumstance which distinctly points to the expediencv 
of comprising them all in one and tlie same application* 

Tliey have at present a double access, one from the north through the 
front lots, and another from the south across the proj^erty of the Com- 
Hjissioners, But it is necessary that power should be obtained from 
Parliament to stop the right of way from the southward, and the parties 
mterested in any lot lying at a distance from the Kensington-road, in a 
wordj in any back lot, might well object to the witlidmwal of this right 
of way J unless a projxjsal to buy them out formed jmvt of the same 
measure ; while to the front lots the right of way is even now less 
material, and when the main lines of road shall have been executed^ will 
become entirely worthless. 

An appUcatiou for these three lots of land, forming the hinder portion 
of the wedge, would therefore seem to be tliat which the purposes of the 
Comnaasion require. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer observes that the probable cost of 
these lots, m estimated by Mr, HigginSj is 38,000^. ; and if the sum of 
ISjOOOi be supplied by the Commission, the sum of 25,000/,^ sho\dd it be 
necessarj^ and subject to what has been hereinljefore stated^ will be asked 
from Parliament The Board will also be aware, from tbe nature of the 
case, that where a number of complicated interests, some of them hostile, 
are to be bought out, even the most careful estimate may possibly be 
found to err by falling Rhort of the eventual cost ; and so long as the 
Commission and the Government are in a condition to show to 
Parliament that the rules of economy and caution have been duly 
observed, it need not be feared tliat Parliament would decline to grant 
such further limited sum as might be necessary for the attainment of the 
property. 

My Lords concur In the opinions expressed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and direct that a copy of this Minute be sent to Mr» Bo wring, 
for the information of the Commissioners, and that he be requested to 
state to them that, inasmuch as the letter of tlie 23d September opens up 
the consideration of questions beyond what either press, or are sus(?eptible 
of settlement at the present raoraentj my Lords have thought it might be 
more convenient that they should place on record a statement sxifficiently 
extended to serve in some measure as a guide to Her Majesty's 
Government in conducting the correspondence which may on future 
occasions arise with Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851, respecting the completion and application of the Kensington 
Estate. 



3. — Heb Majesty*s ConMissiONEBS to the LoHDS of the Treasijby. 
Sib, Whitehall, March D, 1854, 

1 AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exldbition 
of 1851 to request that you will acquaint the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, with reference to previous con*espondencej that, 
in pursuance of the genend suggestions contained in their Lordships' 
Minute of the 28th of October last, transmitted in your letter of the 
29th of that month, they have not failed to take such opportimities 
presented themselves of negotiating for the amicable purchase of the fee- 
simple of the Gore-lane Estate, belonging to Lord Kensington. The 
inquisition of this fee, combined with the compulsory purchase, under 
the Act of Parliament now being sought for by the Commissioners, of 
the tenants* and other interests in the lower part of the wedge forming 
Gore-lane, would not only put the Commissioners in possesion of all the 
property necessary for their immediate piu-poses in this quarter, but aJso 
ensure them the ultimate possession of the whole of that portion of the 
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west of Gore-lane^ whicli is not comprised in their present application to 
Parliament. 

It now affords her Majesty's Commiaaioners much aatisfitction to state 
that they have at length brought their negotiations with Lord Kensing- 
ton to a successful issue, and that his Lordship is prepared to dispose of 
the whole of his reversionary interest in the Gore-lane property, whethei* 
sclxediiled or not, for the sum of 12,500^., as will api>ear from the 
accompanying copy of Mr. Higgins a report on the subject, 

Mr Higgins has informed the Commissioners that, in framing his 
estimate of the cost of making the various compulsory pui^chases intii- 
cated in the enclosure to my letter of the 23d of September last^ he 
estimated the cost of purchasing Lord Kensington's frceliold interest in 
the three lower aectionSj which it was ultimately arranged should be 
included in the application to Parliament j at 10,000/* The additional 
sum requisite to purchase his interest in the upper section therefore 
appears to be only 2,500/. 

In soliciting the authority of the Lords of the Treasury to effect this 
purchase on the terms proposed by Mr. Higgins, and which will, as just 
shown, involve the present outlay on the part of the public of a sum 
exceeding by 2,500^. that which the Ti-easury Minute contemplated, vi^,, 
25,000?., I ara directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners to point out 
some of the reasons which make it appear to them that such additional 
outlay iSj in the pi'esent instance, both expedient and reasonable. 

The efiect of purchasing by an amicable arrangement Lord Kensing- 
ton*8 interest in this property, instead of having to obtain it eompulsorily 
by the proposed Act, will be to put an end to his opposition to the Bill, 
against which he has petitioned, will render unnecessary an eventud 
reference to a jury to asae^ his Lordship's claims to compensation, and 
wiU moreover ensure the acquii*ement at a lower proportionate rate of 
the portion aeheduled in the BUI, inasmuch as the extra cost of ulti- 
mately acquiring the upper portion is estimated to amount to nearly 
4,000/., while, as has been aheady stated, it can now be virtually 
obtaine<^l for an outlay of 2,500J. 

It IS unnecessary for Her Majesty's Commissioners to point out the 
advantageous position in which they would be placed, in reapeoi of 
future negotiations for the purchase of tlie tenants' interests in the jtro- 
perty, by being the grotmd landlords of the whole, and the improvement 
to the neighbourhood likely to result thei^froin. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners feeling, under all these circumstances^ 
the importance of at once completing the agreement with Lord Kensing* 
ton, upon the terma provisionally arranged by Mr, Higgins, dii^ect me to 
Inquest that you wiH move the Lords CommissionerB of Her Majesty's 
Treasury to favour them at the earliest period with such an expression 
of concuri^ence in the above views, and of approval of the proposed Mtm 
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expenditure herein referred to, as may enable them to take the necessary 
legal steps without delay for acquiring possession of Lord Kensington's 
freehold interest in the Qore-lane property. 

I have, &c. 

Sir a R Trevelyan, K.C.B. (Signed) Edgar A. Bowring. 

&a &a &a 



4. — Treasury Minute on the above Letter. 

March 21, 1854. 

Write to the Commissioners, that under the circumstances explained 
in this letter, my Lords consent to increase the Vote, which they 
undertook by their Minute dated the 28th 'October last to submit to 
Parliament, from 25,000/. to 27,500i, in order to enable the Commis- 
sioners to complete the purchase of the Gbre-lane Estate belonging to 
Lord Kensington. 



APPENDIX B. 

Act of Parliament obtained by Her Majesty's Commissioners 

in 1854. 

An Act to authorize the making certain Roads, and stopping up 
certain Lanes and Footways between Kensington Gore and 
Brompton, in the County of Middlesex, and for otherwise facili- 
tating the formation of a Site for Institutions connected with 
Science and Arts. 

\_Royal Asaenty Srd July 1854.] 
Whereas Her Majesty granted a charter under Her Great Seal, bearing preamble* 
date at Westminster, on or about the fifteenth day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty, and aft;er stating therein to the effect 
that Her Majesty had issued her commission imder her royal sign 
manual, bearing date on or about the third day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty, for the promotion of the Exhibition of the Works 
of Industry of all Nations, to be held in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one, and had thereby for that purpose appointed her 
most dearly beloved consort. His Royal Highness Francis Albert Augustus 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe Coburg and Qotha, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Field-Marshal in her 
army, and the several other persons therein mentioned, to make inquiry 
into the best mode by which the productions of Her Majesty's Colonies 
and of Foreign Countries might be introduced into Her Majesty's 
Kingdom, and also as respected the suitable site for the Exhibition, the 
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general conduct of the samei and also into the matters therein mentioned, 
connected with the said Exhibition, her said Majesty did by her said 
Charter grant that her said Comort, and the several other persons therein 
mentioned, members of the said first-mentioned Commission, and the 
survivors or snrvivor of them, and aach other persons, if any, as should 
be elected by them, as thereinafter mentioned, should be one body 
corporate by the name of " The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 And she did thereby declare that the said Corijoration should be 
established for the purposes therein -after mentioned, and that the capital 
of the said Comini^si toners thereby incorporated should be such sums of 
money as had been then subscribed towards the establishment of the said 
Exhibition, and other the monies which should come to their hands, and 
she appointed that the said Corumissi oners should carry out the said 
Exhibition in the year 1851, and distribute the pria;^ and do all matters 
connected therewith, and dispose of all monies which by any of the 
means therein mentioned sliould come to their hand^ in all respects as 
they should think fit towards the purposes of the Exhibitionj or otherwise 
in the execution of the powers tliereby given to them : 

And whereas by a charter under the great seal bearing date on or 
about the second day of December one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
one, Her said Majesty granted and ordained that the said Commissioners 
so incorporated by the said recited charter as aforesaid, should continue 
and be incorporated as well for the purposes for which they were so first 
incorporated as for the purpose of devising a plan for the disposal of the 
surplus of all moneys which should remain at their disposal after all the 
expenses relating to the said Exhibition should have been defrayed, and 
wMch in their opinion should be in accordance with the expcctationB 
held out to the public as therein mentioned, and also in all respects for 
carrying into effect any plan or phins which might be devised by them 
as aforesaid : And Her Majesty did thereby empower the said Commis- 
sioners to dispose of all such surplus as aforesaid , and the income thereof 
which might be at their dispamb in the furtherance of any such plan or 
plans as might be devised by them : And Her Majesty did thereby 
declare, that for the purposes aforesaid or any of tbemj the said 
Commissioners and theii* sucoessora might purchase and hold lands and 
hereditaments in any part of Her dominions, and that such lands and 
hereditaments might be from time to time appropriated, sold, leased, or 
otherwise applied or disposed of in all resjiects as the said Commieaioners 
should think fitj and Her said Majesty did thereby direct that the said 
Commissioners might from time to time, when and as they should think 
fit, under their Corporate Seal, report to one of Her Principal Secretaries 
of State on all and every or any of the matters which they might do 
under the power thereby given : And should abo in like mamier report 
aa therein is mentioned on all and every or any of the matters which 
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they might do when and as they might be thereto required as therein is 
mentioned ; 

And whereas the said Commissi onera^ in pursuance of the jiro visions 
of the said last recited chapter, made a reportj dated the eleventh day of 
Novemher, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-tAvo, to Her Majectty's 
then Principal Secretary of State for tl^e Home Dei>avtment^ from which 
it appeared tliat the probable net amount of tlie surplus of the receipts 
from the said Exhibit ion would amount to one hundi'ed and seventy 
thousand pounds, and after statements showing the difficulties of 
procuring adequate space in the metropolis for institutions connected 
with science and art and the obstacles thuj opposed to the systematic 
oo-operatiou of such institutions the Commissioners reported that they 
believed they had shown that the want of space and want of system 
had hitherto been the main impediments to the supplying scientific and 
artistic instruction to the industrial papulation, and therefore they hod 
endeavoured to remove them by procuring a spacious and unincumbered 
piece of ground situate in a most favourable locality, and by making 
suggestions in relation to the institutions therein mentioned : 

And whereas, by "The Consolidated Fund Appropriation Act," 
cap. ] 10, passed in the session of Parliament held in t!ie sixteenth and 
seventeentli yeai"s of Her Majesty *s reign, it was enacted that there 
might be issued and applied as therein mentioned any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding one hxmdred and fifty thousand pounds, towards 
defraying, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifly-two-fifty- 
threej the puj'chase of land at Kensington Gor6j for institutions connected 
with Science and Art, and in aid of the funds aheady appropriated 
thereto by Her Majesty's Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 : 

And whereas the spacious and unincumbered piece of ground referred 
to in the report of the said Commksioners, as having been acqim'cd by 
them as aforesaid, consists of about twenty-one and a half acres, 
situate and being in the parishes of Kensington and Saint Margaret^ 
Westmia^ter, or one of thein, purchased of John Aldiidgej Esquire, and 
of the trustees of the marriage settlement of the said John Aldridge, 
and of about forty-se\'eu acres^ two roods, thirty-seven peixihes, situate 
and being in the same parishes^ purchased of the trustees of Baron 
Yillars, and which hereditaments have been conveyed to the said 
Commisaioners, subject to certain leases or agreements for leases, and 
to certain tenancies respectively affecting the same, and part of the 
monies so authorized to be Issued by the said Appropriation Act was 
applied towards the payment of the purchase-money for the said 
hereditaments or part thereof; 

ALnd whereas in order effectually to carry out the said plan of the 
said Commissioners^ it is necessary that they should have power to buy 
up the estates and intei^sts of the lessees and tenants in and upon the 
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I to |imrl i ii»<i and all other zig^itB and fanriamfa^ if any, appar- 
taining thereto, and to purchase other lands in the neighbourhood of 
the flame estates^ and to make roada and appraidiei^ and to stop up 
eertain patha or -njs : 

And whereas the said CooimiaBkmen hare deposited with the Clerks 
of the Peaee fior the eounty of Middkeex and for the city and liberty of 
icspe c ti^d y, plana and aeciimi and books of refi»enoe 
the fines and levds of the proposed new roads, and the lands 
and hereditamenta required to be fwrrhMwd far the same» and showing 
the lands and hereditanientB which are required to be takm and 
IWHihswd for the afnifwaM general purposes of the said Commissioners : 
And whereas the Gomnassioners have agreed to purchase from Lord 
Kensingion and his trustees certain lands, part of which are included in 
the said phns sections and books, and other parts of whidi are not so 



And whereas the objects aforesaid cannot be effected without the 
anthority of Farliament : 

Hay it please your Xajesty, 

That it may be enacted. And be it enacted by the Quel's Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
^iiitual and Temporal, and Commons, in this preaoit Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority ci the same, as fidlows (that is to say) : 
L ""The Lands Oanses Consolidation Act^ 1815,'' dball be inoor- 

Cob* 

Act porated with and farm part oi this Act. 



BrtapfcfatioB IL In this Act, the eaqpression, " The Commissioners " shall mean the 
CommisBioiiers far the time being, acting by virtue of the said two 
several charters and of this Act 

ILL The Commissioners shall continue incorporated for the purposes 
of this Act, as well as of the said two several diarters. 

IT. In citing this Act in other Acts of Parliam^t, and in legal 
instruments, it shall be sufficient to use the expression, " The Exhibition 
of 1851 Roads and Lands Act" 
r^^i!^u ^g ^' "'"^ ^ lawful for the Commissioners to enter upon, take, and 
topaditfe purdiase, for the purposes of this Act, all, or any, or any parts of the 




S^ift!!?*^ lands described in the said plans and books of reference so deposited as 



^(of aforesaid ; and also of ajiy other lands so agreed to be purchased by 
or on behalf of the said Commissioners of and from the said Lord 
Kensington and his trustees, so nevertheless that in no case shall any 
price be paid for the whole of sudi lands less than the price already 
contracted to be paid. 

Period Yitkin YI. The powers of the Commissioners for making any compulsory 
m^^^ purchase, under or for the purposes of this Act, shall not be exercised 
""mhued. after the expiration of five years firom the passing thereot 
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VII. It shall be lawful for tbe Cammissioners to make and construct 
in the lines and levelsj and on the lands shown on the said deposited 
plans and sectionSj the following roads^ videlicet : 

1, A public carriage road, commencing at Ken&ington GorCj from and 
out of the road running from Kensington to Knightsbridge, com- 
monly called the Kensington -road, at a point thirty-se ven yards or 
thereabouts to the west of Gore-lane^ otherwise Paxk-lane, and 
terminating at or near certain almshouses, commonly called Meth- 
wolds, or Brompton AlmshouaeSj in Old Brompton ; 

2. A public carriage-road, eommencmg from and out of the said 
intended road firstly before described at a point two hundred and 
ninety-three yards, or thereabouts, south of the Kensington -road 
aforesaid, and terminating in the road leading from the KenBington- 
road aforesaid to Hereford-scjuare, commonly called the Gloucester- 
road, at a point thi^e hundred and fifty yards or thereabouts, south 
of the Kensington-road aforesaid ; 

S. A ptiblic carriage-road commencing from and ont of the Glonce^ter- 
road aforesaid J at Cromwell-row^ in the said parish of Kensington, 
and terminating in the road leading from Knightsbridge to Fulham 
called the Brompton-road, near to the church of the Holy Trinity^ 
Brompton. 

VIII. The Commissioners, in making the said new roads, may deviate 
from the lines described on the said plans to the extent shown on the said 
[dans, and may deviate from the levels shown on tbe said sections to the 
extent of five feet. 

IX If any omission, misstatement^ or erroneous description shall have 
been made of any lands, or of the owners, lessees, or occupiers of any 
lands, described in the said [^lans and books of reference, whether the 
same shall be required for the said roads or for the other purposes of the 
Commissioners, it shall be lawful for the Commisai oners t^ apply to two 
justices of ihe^ peace for the county of Middlesex for the con-ection thereof, 
and if it shall appeal" to such justices that such omission, misst^Ltement, 
or erroneous description arose from mistake, they shall certify the same 
accordingly, and they shall in such ceiiificate state the particulars of any 
such omission^ and in what respect any such matter shall have been mis- 
stated or erroneously described, and such certificate shall be deposited and 
kept along with the said deposited plans and books of refei"enoe at the 
office of tlie said clerk of tlie peace for the county of Middlesex, and 
thereu|xm such plans and books of reference shall be deemed to be cor- 
rected according to such certificate, and it shall lie lawftd for the Commis- 
sioners to make the works, and otlierwise proceed to exercise the powers 
and authorities hereby given to them, in accordance with such certificate, 
so fkr as the same shall alter the said plans and books of reference, but 
without prejudice to their powers and authorities imder this Act. 
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X It shall be lawful fur the Commissioners to cau^ such part of the 
intended roads to be laid out as a carriage way, and such parts for foot 
passengejra as they shall think proper^ such footways being of 
convenient width. 

XL When and so soon as the said roads, firafcly and thii^dly hemi 
before mcationed, shall have been completed, and shall have been opened 
for use, subject nevertheless to such restrictions, as to the use thereof by 
carriages and all other vehicles, as the Commissioners shall think fit to 
make, and which restrictions they are hereby authorized to impo&e on the 
use of aU the roads hereby authorized to be made, but which restrictions 
shall not extend to prevent a free use thereof by foot paasengerSj it shall 
be lawful for the Commissioners to stop up all that lane or path- 
way, called Gore-lane otherwise Park-lane, except so much thereof as is 
situate within two hundred and thirty feet of the said Kensington- 
roadj measuring along the said lane, and also to stop up a certain other 
lane or pathway in continuation of Gore-lane otherwise Park-lane^ odled 
Brompton Park-lane, which lanes and pathways communicate between 
the Kensington -road aforesaid and Old Brompton, and also to stop up a 
certain pathway leading from Gloucester-road aforesaid, at a point tliree 
hundi^ed and seventy yards or thereabouts to the south of Kensington- 
I'oad aforesaid, and running from thence in a straight line to Methwolds 
or Brompton Almshouses ; and immediately upon and after such stopping 
up the Siiid lane and pathways, the soil of the said lane and pathways^ 
respectively sliall vest in and belong to the Commissioners or other tl 
person or persons who shall j for the time being, be the owner or ownei 
of the lands next adjoining such lane or footpaths, or through or over 
which the same lane and footpaths do now pass, and according to their 
estates and interests in such lands, and in case the same pass through 
or over lands which belong to different owners, then as to the portioiis 
which pass through or over such lands of different owners shall vest ia 
such persons, in divided moieties, according to their estates and interest 
therein, each person being entitled to the moiety adjoining his or her 
lands, but so that the site of such lane or pathways be subject to ill 
ttie powei"s by tins Act given to the Commissioners in respect to flie 
lands immediately adjoining to the same, and to which they shall become 
attached as aforesaid. 

XI L Whereas it is intended to connect the public carriage roads by 
this Act auLhurized to be made and constructed with the Kensingt^^n 
Road^ the Gloucester Boad, and the Brompton Road respectively (being 
portions of the first district of the roads under the care of the Com* 
missionars of the Metropolis Turnpike Roads, noi*th of the Thames, mJ 
hei-elnafter allied the Metropolis Roada), at the points shewn on Uie md 
deposited plans ; therefore all and every the connection of the said public 
carriage roads with the said Metropolis Roads^ or with any of them^ shall 
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be made in concert with and to the approbation of the general surveyor 
for the time being of the said Commissioners of the Metropolis Roads. 

XIII. The Commissioners shall widen the said Brompton-road to the Regulating the 
extent and firom the point of junction with the said public carriage-road th'^B^m^on- 
thirdly hereinbefore mentioned to the point where the said pul)lic 
carriage-road will terminate in the said Brompton-road, as shown on the 

said deposited plans. And the Commissioners shall form so much of that 
part of the said Brompton-road as shall have been widened (hereinafter 
called " New-road into a can-iage-way, as shall be required by the said 
general surveyor, and shall, on the north side of such carriage-way, form 
a raised footpath, with a kerb stone at the edge of such footpath, and 
shall make and lay down in the said New-road all such drains as sliall 
be deemed necessary by the said general surveyor. And the Commis- 
sioners shall raise the level of the said Brompton-road to the level of the 
said new road, so as to form one continuous surface, and shall continue 
such raised level with the same inclination westward along the said 
Brompton-road until such raised level shall meet the present surface of 
the said Brompton-road, so as to form one gi-aduated and continuous 
inclination. 

XIV. On the completion of such works to the approbation of the said Xew-roadtobe 
general surveyor, the said Commissioners of the Metropolis Roads shall cSmmissionera! 
pay to the Commissionera the simi of five hundred pounds as the price of 

the site of the said New-road, and the Commissioners shall, on receipt of 
such sum, convey the fee simple of such site to the said Commissionei-s of 
the Metropolis Roads. 

XV. Nothing in this Act contained shall authorize or empower the of the 
Commissioners to alter the level of the said Metropolis Roads, or of any iioads not to be 
one of them, or to stop up or cause to be stopped up the said Metropolis ^IJ^i^terfereA 
Roads or any part thereof, or to obstruct the passage of cai ts, can-iages, with without 
and horses thereon, or in any other manner whatever to interfere with all 

or any of the said Metropolis Roads, or with the levels thereof, or to 
impede, stop, or in anywise interrupt the public traffic on such Metropolis 
Roads, without the consent in writing of the said Commissioners of the 
Metropolis Roads, or of their general surveyor for the time being. 

XVI. Nothing in this Act contained shall abridge, alter, or interfere ^]^^^^,^^^ 
with the powers and authorities now vested in the said Commissioners Commissioners 
of the Metropolis Roads. 

XVII. It sliall not be lawful for the Commissionei-s to commence any Notice to be 
connection of the said public caniage roads with the said Metropolis ^i^^^^iitted 
Roads, or to commence the widening of the said Brompton-road, until before corn- 
three days after the Commissioners shall have given notice of theii' intcn- 

tion to commence such connection and widening, and shall have deli- 
vered plans and sections of the same to the said general sm-veyor, and 
that all the drains of the said Metropolis Roads, or any of them, which 

F 
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shall be taken up, displiMied, or interfere li with in coDsequence of the 
connection of the said public carriage roads with the &iaid Metropolis 
Roads, or in consequence of the widening of the aatd Brompton-road, 
shall be relaid and made goo(i b}^ the Commissioners. 

XVIII. All such measurea of precaution for the public safety during 
the progress of the connection of the ^id public ciirriage roads with 
the said Metropolis Koads, and nf the widening of the said Brompton- 
road, including the fencing of the works and the lighting and watching 
of the same by night, shall be adopted by and at the expenae of the 
ComniissionerSj as shall be required from time to time by the said general 
surveyor. 

XIX* It shall be lawful for the Commissioners during the making of 
the said roads, with the consent of two justices for the county of 
Middlesex, to stop up or cause to be stopi>ed up all or any part of the 
carriage or footways of the roads, streets, and other places which it may 
be considered by the Commissioners neecssan^ to stop up, and for that 
pui'pose to put up or cause to be put up sufficient pallisadoes, bars, posts, 
and other erections, and to make such ordem for regulating the passage 
of all cai'tSj carriages, and horses as to them shall seem proper, but all 
^uch stoppages and obstructitms shall be disc^^ntinued nnd remc^ved on 
the formation of the said I'oads, and. the Commissioners shall make good 
all damage done to the pavements of such streets and places by such 
stoppages and obstructions : Provided jjways, timt it shall not be lawful 
for the Commissioners to stop up any carriage road or footways on 
either side of the intended roads for a greater length at any one time 
than one hmidred yards along the line of the intended roads, or some 
part thereof. 

XX. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners to cause to be arched 
oyer or filled up all such sewei's and drains or parts thereof lying and 
being in or near the said roads or ways to be made, stopped up, or 
inclosed as aforesaid respectively as shall appear necessary for completing 
the purposes of tliis Act, but so that no public sewer or dmin wlmisoever, 
or any private drain^ shall be in anywise disturbed, injured, or prejudiced 
unless another sewer or drain shall have been made in lieu thereof 
equally serviceable or convenient to the individual or neighbourhood. 

XXI. All persons (including pei'sons under disability) by the ^aid 
incorporated Act capacitated to sell any estate or interest in lands, may 
in all respects as if the same were cm a sale, contract and agree w-ith 
the Commissioners for the compromise of any right, title, or interest, or 
supposed right, title, or interest whatsoever, either in law or in equity, 
in any lands already purchased or which may be pm'chased by the Gom- 
missionei's, and which any such perilous ^*"ould have been capacitated to 
scll^ and may carry into effect any such compmmise by any grant, con- 
fumation, or assurance, as the Commissioners shall require, and as might 
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be done on a sale of the hereditaments under the aforesaid powers, and 
any such compromise shall be considered in all respects as a sale under • 
the powers of the said Act and this Act, and any moneys paid as the 
consideration thereof shall be paid, treated, and applied as purchase 
money under the provisions of the aforesaid Aci 

XXII. All and every the erections and buildings which may be erected liuildinrrs 
by the Commissioners under any power or authority vested in them under ooi^iMionei 
this Act or otherwise, shall during the erection thereof, and at all times to be exempt 
thereafter, be exempted in all respects from the operation and provisions ^Sng ^^he 
of an Act made and passed in the seventh and eighth years of the reign ^^^^J^ '^^J 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty for regulating the construction and size 
of the buildings in the metropolis and neighbourhood ; and from the 
operation of another Act made and passed in the ninth and tenth years 
of the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty for the amendment of the 
last-mentioned Act. 
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Db. Acoouirr of the Receipts and Expenditure of Her Majesty's 



receipts, 
gener^vl account for exhibition. 

To Balance as per last Account - 

„ Interest on Exchequer Bills - - - - 

„ Subscriptions ------ 

Amount from Fox, Henderson & Co., for final Settle- 
ment ------- 



£ s. d. 

213,305 15 8 
10,807 19 11 
769 7 11 




ESTATE ACCOUNT. 

To Balance from General Account 

Parliamentarj Grant Session 1852-3 
„ Do part of 27,500 „ 1854-5 



£ 



.£'150,000 
7,500 



„ Sales of Houses, Old Materials, and Miscellaneous 
Receipts ------ 

„ Rents - * - - - - - - 



229,384 4 11 



186,436 18 6 



157,500 

893 4 6 
4,508 2 5 



£ 349,338 5 5 



We hereby certify, that we have examined the above Accounts of the Receipts 
and Expenditure of the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 for the 
period commencing 1st March 1852 and ending 31st December 1855, and that 
we have found the same to be correct. 

T. M. Weguelix, Governor of the Bank of England. 
S. Neave, Deputy Governor of the Bank of England. 
We certify, that the above Balance of 101,742/. 16*. lOJ., stated to be in our 
hands, is correct, viz. 93,196/. 135. 9d. being invested in 91,000/. Exchequer 
Bills, 4,388/. \Ss. 5d. to our credit at the Bank of England, 4,123iL 9s. Sd. at 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., and 11/. 14*. 2d. in the hands of the Financial Officer, 
and 22/. Is. advanced on account of Museum Building to be repaid. ' 

A. K. Barclay, » 

Lionel RoxiiscniLD, i 

William Cotton, > Treasurers. 

J. W. Lubbock, | 

S. MobtonPeto, J 
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DIX C. 

Commissioners, from 29th February 1852 to 31st December 1855. Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 

By Services and Compensations - - - - 

„ Medals and Medal Cases ... 
f. Printing and Advertisements (including Books of 

Jurors* Reports, and Binding) - - 
„ Salaries and Wages - - - - 

„ Postages and Incidentals - - 
„ Amount paid for formation of Animal Produce Museum, 

and for promotion of Art Education - - 

Bj Balance carried to Estate Account . • • 



42,947 


6 


5 


186,436 


18 


6 


229,384 


4 


11 



Bj Purchase of Land, Redemption of Land 
Tax and Compensations, viz. : — 
Grore House Estate (including interest) 
Villars do (do.) 

Purchase of Lease held under Lord 
Harrington for a long term of years - 
Purchase of additional land for roads - 
Redemption of Land Tax - 
Compensation to Tenants for purchase 
of Leases, &c. - - - - 



£ s. 

60,834 7 

155,793 11 

7,964 14 

1,000 

1,512 12 



2,237 6 6 



, Making Roads and improving the Estate 
, Amount paid as deposit on the purchase of the Harrington 
Estate (the Balance to be paid upon completion of 
Conveyance and Title) - - - . - 
Surveyors* charges ------- 

Parliamentary and Law Expenses - - - 



By Balance in hand to provide for the payment of the 
remaining amount of purchase money for the Harrington 
Estate and sundry Purchases of Land not yet completed, 
and also for a Reserve Fund - - - - - 



The above Balance consists of- 
Cash at Bank of England 

„ Coutts & Co. 
Petty Cash 



Exchequer Bills jff91,000, cost 



£ 8. d. 

4,388 18 5 

4,123 9 6 

11 14 2 

8,524 2 1 

93,196 13 9 



Advanced for Museum Building, to be 1 ^^^'^22 ^1 ^0 
repaid - - - - -j 



.£101,742 16 10 



£ 8. 

7,929 11 

6,504 16 

19,816 10 

5,123 12 

1,946 3 



d. 

3 


4 
4 
4 



1,626 13 2 



229,342 12 5 
9,288 15 6 



6,607 10 6 
720 5 9 
1,636 4 5 



247,595 8 7 



101,742 16 10 



349,338 5 5 



March 6, 1856. 



H. R. Williams, Financial Officer. 
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Correspondence between the Treasury and Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners regarding the Conditions on which the Lands at 
Kensington Gore are held by the Commissioners. 

Sir, Treasury Chambers, February 16, 1853. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury having had 
under their consideration the arrangements to be made between the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and this Board, in 
relation to the purchases of land for carrying out the plan suggested in 
their Second Report, preparatory to the issues which will have to be 
made out of the grant of Parliament in aid of those purchases, I have it 
in command from their Lordships to transmit to you a copy of a minute 
which has this day passed their Lordships' Board on the subject, with 
their request that you will submit it to the Royal Commissioners, and 
communicate to me, for their Lordships' infonnation, any observations 
which the Royal Commissioners may desire to make thereon. 

I remain, &c. 

Edgar A. Bowring, Esq. (Signed) C. E. Trevelyan. 



Copy of a Treasury Minute dated February 15, 1853. 

My Lords read the Second Report of the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and advert to that part thereof in which the Com- 
missioners refer to their resolution authorizing the outlay of a sum not 
exceeding 150,000Z. of the Surplus Fund at their disposal in the purchase 
of land (including their first purchase), upon the condition that Her 
Majesty's Government would engage to recommend to Parlianient the 
contribution of a sum of like amount towards the purchases contemplated 
in their Report, either for account of the Royal Commissioners, or for 
the joint account of the Commissioners and the Government, or for 
division between them, as might afterwai-ds be determined. 

My Lords read also the Resolution of the House of Commons, dated 
the 7th December 1852, that a sum not exceeding 150,000i. be granted 
to Her Majesty towards defraying, in the year 1852-53, the purchase 
of land at Kensington Gore for institutions connected with Science and 
Art, in aid of the funds already contributed thereto by Her Majesty's 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer states to the Board that the Royal 
Commissioners have entered into further aiTangements for the purchase 
of land, on the faith of the understanding that such a grant as that 
made by the House of Commons would be recommended to Parliament ; 
and as the period is now rapidly approaching when some part of this 
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grant will be absolutely required to complete the purchases in question, 
it ha« become necessary to settle the terms and arrangements under 
which such issues shall be made to the Conmiissioners, so as, on the one 
hand, to enable the Commissioners to pay the purchase-money, and, on 
the other, to secure for the Crown that superintendence and control 
which is always necessary when moneys are granted by Parliament for 
public purposea 

Mr. Gladstone informs their Lordships that he has been in personal 
communication with the Royal Commissioners on the subject, and he 
suggests that an arrangement of the following nature should be sub- 
mitted to them for their consideration. If the Royal Commissioners 
shall concur therein, and shall express to this Board their readiness to 
adopt and act thereon, then Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that such sums 
might propwly be issued from time to time, not exceeding on the whole 
150,000i, as may be necessary to enable the Royal Commissioners to 
pay for such lands as shall be purchased to carry out the plan and 
arrangements contemplated in their Second Report. 

It appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, in order to secure 
that unity of action which it is highly desirable to maintain over property 
purchased from various different parties, but intended to be applied to 
kindred objects, the legal title to the whole should be vested in the 
Commissioners to whom the lands already purchased have been con- 
veyed ; but he suggests at the same time that, for the purpose of securing 
to the Crown the right of general superintendence, it should be distinctly 
understood that the Commissioners should hold the whole of such 
purchases, as well those already made as those to be made hereafter, 
subject to such directions of appropriation as shall from time to time be 
issued by this Board in respect to such part, not exceeding one moiety, 
as shall, by agreement between this Board and the Royal Commis- 
sioners, be set apart for such institutions connected with Science and 
Art, as are more immediately dependent upon and supported by the 
Government from frmds voted by Parliament ; and subject also, with 
respect to the other part thereof, to such general superintendence by the 
Lords of the Treasury as may be necessary to secure that the appropriation 
proposed to be made, and all the arrangements in relation thereto as 
regards buildings to be erected thereon, shall be in conformity with some 
general plan, which shall be adopted as applicable to all parts of the 
property, whether such buildings shall be erected from public moneys, 
or by private subscription. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone thinks it should be understood that 
no buildings shall be erected at the public expense on any portion of the 
property, the whole of which will have been acquired for the public by 
the joint contribution, in equal moieties, of Parliament on the one hand, 
and of the Royal Commissioners on the other, without first giving to the 
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Royal Commissioners opportunity of submitting to this Board their 
objections, if any should occur to them, to what may be proposed ia 
respect to such buildings, whereby a joint superintendence of a beneficial 
character would be secured for the public over the whole. 

It further appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would 
be an additional advantage, should the Royal Commissioners see no 
objection thereto, if certain great Officers of State, viz., the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasuiy, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the First 
Oommissioner of Works, were nominated ex officio members of the Com- 
mission ; by which means facility of communication between the 
Government and the Commission would be established, and at all times 
maintained. 

If it shall appear to the Royal Commissioners that these arrangements 
would not impede them in the discharge of their important duties, but 
would contribute to an harmonious action between them and the Govern- 
ment, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that, upon the 
expression of their determination to adopt and act upon them, and to 
concur in such measures as may be necessary for giving full effect to the 
proposed plan when the purchases shall have been completed^ their Lord- 
ships would be fully wari'anted in making such issues out of the 150,000i* 
as might be applied for in the meantime. 



Sir, Palace of Westminster, Febiiiarj'- 23, 1853. 

I A3I directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the loth instant, 
transmitting, for the purpose of its being laid before the Commissioners, 
a copy of the Minute of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, in wliich their Lordsliips suggest, for the consideration of the 
Royal Commissioners, the arrangements which, in their opinion, it will 
be proper to adopt in relation to the purchases of land for carrying out 
the plan suggested in the Second Report of the Commissioners, prepa- 
ratory to the issues which will have to be made out of the grant of 
Parliament in aid of those purchases. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me, in reply, to express to their 
Lordships their entire concurrence in the propriety of the several 
arrangements proposed in their Lordships' Minute, and their readiness to 
adopt and act upon them. They have accordingly, at theii* meeting held 
this day, elected the Lord President of the Council, the first Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works, ex officio members of 
the Commission, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by 
their charter of incorporation. 
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I am further directed to state that Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
be prepared to unite with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, 
in taking such further measures as may appear to be necessary for giving 
full effect to their Lordships' Minute. 

I have, &c., 

Sir C. K Trevelyan, K CB. (Signed) Edgar A. Bowrino. 
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Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
respecting the Establishment of the Department of Science 
and Art. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, March 16, 1853. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade to request that you will infonn the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that my Lords have had imder their con- 
sideration, by desire of the First Lord of the Treasury, the question of 
the best means of carrj^ing into effect, so far as this Department is 
conceiTied, the announcement contained in the speech delivered from the 
Throne at the commencement of the present session of Parliament : The 
*• advancement o{ the fine arts and of practical science will be readily 
" recognised by you as worthy the attention of a great and enlightened 
" nation. I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be laid 
*^ before you, having in view the j^romotion of these objects, towards 
" which I invite your aid and co-operation. ' 

Their Lordships understand that the object in view is to extend a 
system of encouragement to local institutions for Practical Science, 
similar to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Art ; 
that the systems should be combined on an enlarged scale ; and that 
arrangements should be made for furnishing, tlu'ough the instrumentality 
of one Department in connexion with the Executive Government, having 
the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, the means 
for mutual co-operation and con-espondence to every district of the 
kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall 
create schools of industrial science and art. 

My Lords can have no hesitation in stating that the time has now 
arrived when the consideration of the important question of supplying 
scientific and artistic instmction to the industrial classes of this coimtry 
in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been possible can no 
longer be postponed. The subject is one which assumes a more 
prominent position from day to day, and a recent and forcible expres- 
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siou of the public wants in reference to it will be found in the Surplus 
Report of the Royal Commissioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Their Lortlships have therefore approached the consideration of that 
subject with a full appreciation of its importance ; and I am now 
directed to explain the conclusions at which they have arrived as to the 
mode in which the proposed object may be accomplished. 

With regard to what they find already effected in the direction above 
indicated, as evinced by the present extent of local exertions, my Lords 
direct me to point out that more than twenty of the principal cities and 
towns in the kingdom are already associated with the Department of 
Practical Art imder their Lordships' Superintendence ; and from the 
commimications which they understand have been addressed by deputa- 
tions and otherwise to the Government School of Mines by places of 
great importance, such as Manchester, Birmingham, and Newcastle, their 
Lordships have every reason to believe that a cordial disposition will 
l>e shown to co-operat« with the Government in promoting industrial 
science. 

In the proposed United Department of Science and Art the motive 
|H>\ver will thus be local and volimtary — the system, in the main, self- 
supporting ; while the advantages will be distributed over every part of 
the United Kingdom ; and the assistance received from Parliament be 
applieil for the general good of alL 

My lA>nls are of opinion that it will be necessar)* that, out of the 
existing materiaK ther^ should be formed a metropolitan establishment, 
whon^ the most perfect illustrations and modek in both branches may 
1h^ accessible to students sent up from the provincial schools, to pupils 
resident in the metro[x>liii and its neighbourhood, to training-masters, 
and to the public at large. 

Coimected with this metropolitan establishment there should be a school 
of the highest class, in which pupils may obtain the best instruction at 
the completion of their course of training, in which all improvements 
suggested by experience may be adopted and made generally known ; 
and from which, therefore, the most useful information may at all times 
be communicated to the provincial bodies in coimection with it 

In order to accomplish this end, it is essential that the institution 
should be supported to a considerable extent by the fees of pupils. It is 
desirable that the principal teachers in the metropolitan sdiool, upon 
whose efficiency the whole working of the national system must, in a 
great degree, depend, should continue to receive from the State some 
moderate payment, and be directly responsible to the Executive Govern- 
ment. But if the metropolitan school were to be wholly sustained by a 
parliamentary vote, it might be regarded as an attempt on the part of 
the State to impose its own views of science and ai't, rather than as a 
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healthy and perpetually progressive exhibition of the state of advancing 
knowledge. 

For the administration of the proposed department^ it appears to my 
Lords to be necessary that there should be two persons, each filling the 
office of secretary and inspector combined ; one for the Department of 
Science, the other for that of Art ; with such clerks as may be requisite 
for conducting the correspondence. 

The Lords of the Treasury will find that in the estimate which it is 
now proposed to submit to Parliament on behalf of the proposed depart- 
ment, although the task to be accomplished is of much greater magnitude 
than heretofore, my Lords have confined themselves as closely as possible 
within the limits of the estimates heretofore relating to the separate 
institutions which it is now proposed to unite into one ; and that so far 
as the expenses of the establishment, as it will exist under the proposed 
consolidation, are concerned, they will exceed by only a small amount the 
aggregate of the several charges which have been voted in former years. 

In conformity with the decision arrived at by the Government, my 
Lords have included in their estimate the following establishments, 
which it is proposed to unite in one department under the Board of 
Trade, and opposite to each of which are placed the sums voted for it in 
the past year, viz. : 

Government School of Mines and of Science £ s. d. 

applied to the Arts - - - - 800 

Museum of Practical Geology - - - 5,272 

Geological Survey 5,500 

Museum of tish Industr)- - - - - 3,348 6 
Royal Dublin Society - 6,340 15 

Department of Practical Art, including the 

Provincial Schools of Design - - - 17,920 

Total - - 39,181 1 

To this sum, however, it is necessary to add some further expenditure 
whicli has already been sanctioned by previous Goveniments, although 
no provision for it was included in the votes, inasmuch as it is indepen- 
dent of any change in the present organization of these departments, and 
would in any case have appeared in the estimates for 1853-4. 

As respects the Government School of Mines, their Lordships find that 
a sura of 1 50?., which does not appear in the estimates for last year, was 
sanctioned by the Treasury under a former Government, for rent of rooms 
in Marylebone-street, for additional laboratory accommodation for both 
metallurgy and chemistry. 

In the case of the Department of Practical Art, the outlay of sums 
amounting to 2,255Z., for the expenses of the establishment in managing 
the museum of manufactures, collection of ornamental casts, library, the 
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storekeeper s department, aid to teachers' training masters, the printing 
of the department, police, &c., has also been sanctioned by the late 
Government, and defrayed under their direction, and with the consent of 
the Treasury, out of the sum of SfiOOl. voted last year, in two sums of 
2,000L and 1,000?., for outfit, such as examples, 1>ooks, &c., and for 
additional schools, &c., respectively. 

Adding, therefore, the above sums of 150/. and 2,255?. to the sum of 
39,181?. l8. voted last year, as above shown, and supposing the estimates 
for 1852-3 to remain in other respects unaltered, it will appear that the 
present annual outlay on tlie establishments embracetl in the objects of 
this letter may be stated to be 41,586?.* Is. 

The salary which their Lordships are of opinion should be attached to 
the office of secretary and inspector in the Department of Science is the 
same as that which Parliament has already assigned to Mr. Cole for the 
corresponding office (hitherto called the office of General Superintendent) 
in the Department of Art, viz., 1 ,000?. per annum. This office it is pro- 
posed to confer upon Dr. Lyon Play fair, whose services the country is 
fortunate in securing for this important object. 

In addition to this amount, a sum for Dr. Playfair's tmvelling expenses 
in visiting the provincial schools will be necessary ; and as their Lordships 
are anxious that these visits should be not imfrecjuent, they propose that 
a sum not exceeding 350?. should be added for this puq>ose. 

Some increase to the establishment now engaged in the Department of 
Art will necessarily be required for the additional correspondence entailed 
by extending to the kindred Uepailment of Science the system of offering 
facilities for communication with the provincial bodies ; but my Lords 
hope that a very moderate addition may suffice, and they would not pro- 
])Ose to add to the estimate more than the sum of 300?. fur this purpose.* 

The three sums above nientioiied constitute an addition of 1,650?. 
directly consequent upon the formation of the Department of Science and 
its consolidation with tliat of Art. This, if added to the sum of il,5S6L 1«. 
already spoken of, represents a total of 43,236?. 1^^., on the supposition 
that no other changes appeared in the estimates for tlie present year, as 
compared with those last voted by Parliament. 

Of this sum more than one lialf was expended for provincial purposes, 
in the following manner, viz. : 

£ 8, d. 

Provincial Schools of Design - - - 7,870 

Geological Survey - 5,500 

Museum of Irish Industry - - - - 3,348 6 
Royal Dublin Society " . - - . 6,340 15 

Total . - 23,059 1 



• There will, of course, be a sroaU corresponding increase for postage and other incidental 
expenses. 
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It should here be observed, that the sums derived in the shape of fees 
from students, &c., in the Department of Art, are to be counted in 
diminution of the actual and ultimate charge upon the public in connec- 
tion with the metropolitan establishment. The amount of such fees, 
which was estimated in 1852-53 at 330Z., is estimated at 800Z. for the 
ensuing year. This increase will, it is hoped, advance progressively with 
the development of the several purposes for which the Department has 
been founded. 

Connected with the Museum in Jermyn-street, under . the superinten- 
dence of Sir Henry de la Bech^, the School of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Ai-ts will continue to dischai-ge its useful functions as the 
Metropolitan School of Industrial Science, with an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness from its new relation to the provincial schools ; and as it is 
obviously desirable that the Secretary for Science to the general depart- 
ment should be well acquainted with the proceedings of the Metropolitan 
School of Science, my Lords propose that, Sir Henry de la Beche being 
Director of this school, Dr. Playfair, in addition to his other duties, should 
be its Vice-Director. 

It is but justice to Sir H. de la Beche that he should no longer act 
gratuitously in the above capacity, but should, in addition to his present 
salary of 800?. as Director of the Geological Sui-veys, receive a due 
acknowledgment of his services as Director of the Metropolitan School of 
Science. It is therefore proposed to assign to him a salary of 300L as 
such, making the total amount received by him 1,100?. 

Before proceeding to the question of provincial aid, it is important to 
make a distinction in the case of that part of the estimate relating to the 
Metropolitan establishment, between what may be considered as amiual 
and recun*ent expenditure, and that wliich is rather of a temporary 
character, such as charges for outfit, examples of art, &c. The estimate 
for the Depai-tment of Art for last year contained, as already shown, a 
total sum of 3,000?. voted for such purposes. Their Lordships have 
mentioned that a considerable portion of this amount was expended 
under the sanction of tlie late Government upon charges which are in 
reality establishment expenses, being in their nature annually recurrent. 
It therefore appears, that as nearly the whole of tlie sum of 3,000?. voted 
by Pai'liament last year for outfit, &c., ha.s been required for expenses of 
the establishment, a fresh vote for outfit, after providing for those 
expenses, would in any case have been necessary in the present year. 

My Lords have therefore now to propose an outlay of the sum of 2,500?. 
as outfit, in the sliape of additions to the Museum of Manufactm-es and 
Library at Mai-lborough House. Both of these branches of the Depai-t- 
ment of Art may be considered as still in their infancy. It is not proposed 
at present to increase the sum annually voted for the Museum and Library 
in Jermyn-street. The whole public will have the means of resorting'to 
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these museums and libraries, whether they be resident in London or 
come from the country, in pursuit of science or of art. 

All the sum at present applied to provincial purposes may be considered 
as being already devoted, by previous Parliaments, to those purposes, and 
it is not in their Lordsliips' power to deal with it as freely as if no existing 
arrangements depended upon its continuance. Their Lordships are, how- 
ever, desii'ous of ]>lacing the present schools of design upon a footing at 
once more calculated to be useful for the purposes for which they were 
instituted, and less costly to the public in regard to the charge upon the 
estimates, and they will not fail to keep this object continually in view. 
Their Lordships propose that any future votes shall be applied for instruc- 
tion only, and not in payment of any expenses of general management^ 
which they consider ought to be wholly controlled by the local authorities, 
and therefore defrayed by them. The future extension of provincial aid, 
whether by means of an increase in the amounts now voted for specific 
application in the provinces, or the development of fresh means of aiding 
the provincial schools, rests upon a^iflTerent footing to the present grants, 
and (5ughi to be brought more particularly xmder the notice of the Lords 
of the Treasury. 

Having given the fullest and most careful consideration to the question, 
my Lords have now to recommend for the United Department the grant 
of 4,500/. for the purchase of examples and apparatus, to be distributed, 
at half their prime cost, to provincial schools, and 3,000^. as a guarantee 
frmd for salaries of masters, aid in training, and for scholarships. 

If the above grants should be sanctioned, the total amount of provincial 
aid to be accorded to the two departments of Art and Science in the yeat 
186* will be as follows : — 

£ 8. d. 

Provincial Schools of Design, Department of Art 7,600 
(This amount is less than that shown in the 
estimate for 1852-53 by 270/ ) 
Examples, &c., for Provincial Schools* - 4,500 

Guarantee Fund, &c. - - - 3,000 

Total - 15,100 

(N.B. — The above figures are, of course, exclusive of the grants to the 
Koyal Dublin Society and the Museum of Irish Industry.) 

In illustration of the public feeling and the public wants in respect of 
the proposed union of the several establishments devoted to science and 
art, may be cited the case of the Potteries School of Design, where, at 
the annual meeting recently held, it was considered expedient that a 

* The examples being sold at not less than half price, the actual expenditure cannot ezceei 
2,2501 
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School of Indostrial Science should be added to the existing School uf 
Art. It is probable that a similar feeliiig exists in many other nf the 
present local Schools of Design^ and that it would shortly find public 
expression in the various localitieSj quite irrespective of any proceedings 
on the part of Parliament for the promotion of indmtrial instmction* 

Tlie natural c^maequence of this union will be to render available for 
the double objects of science and of art those gimits^ which are now 
confined to the latter bninch exclusively, and thus to produce a much 
greater effect without any correspondiug increase of charge, 

With regard to the arrangements neoeasary for the transaction of the 
financial business of the united departmentj and for ensuring the proper 
distribution of the sums that may be voted liy Parliament, their Lordships 
Xjropose to exercL^se a direct control in this respect, the accountant now 
employed by the Board of Trade appearing to them to be the proper 
person for superintending the general system of the accounts of the 
department, as respects not only tlie expenditure, but also such receipts 
as may aocriie in the si i ape of feea from occasional students^ nr in any 
other manner. My Lords conceive thatj in compliance with strict laile, 
the gross sum rec^nb^ed for the pui^poses of the department should be 
voted ; any sums which may be received in repayment being paid directly 
to the Exchequer. These sums are a deduction from the real cost of the 
Department, and the amount received for the year last i>ast will be stated 
in a note on the face of the estimate. 

My Lords do not tliink it desirable now to enter upon the question of 
tlie several alteratiooa in the estimates for the ensuing year as compared 
with the preceding estimates, as tlie nature of those alterations will be 
fSen by reference to those estimates, and to the explanations by which 
ihey will be accompanied. 

Ad respects the sum proposed above to be voted for the distribution of 
examples, apparatus, isc*, my Lords direct me to mention, that nnder that 
head will be included in the Department of Art, models and copies, which 
the department now provides at an expense so small in comparison with 
that at which they used to be sold, that Mr. Cole reports that sets of 
copies and models may now be obtained at about one fourth of the price 
which they bore a few years since It had been the practice to dis- 
tribute such copies and models gratuitously ; but this system was, as their 
Lordships tlunk, very judiciously altered by the lata President of this 
Board, who announced the intention of the department to supply here- 
after (so far as the vote would permit) all local schools at half cost* 

My Lords consider that however necessary the system of gratuitoua 
distribution may have been at first, it is quite sufficient that the models 
should eventually be furnished at the actual cost price ; and they would 
ftdvise that the present allowance shouhl only be continued for a limited 
period, and that as soon as possible twenty-five per cent^ discotmt only 
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should be allowed, and that ultimately all charge upon the estimates under 
this head should entirely cease. 

It is proposed that similar principles shall govern the distribution of 
apparatus, &c., in the case of the Department of Sdence. 

As respects the proposed expenditure for a guarantee ftmd for teachers, 
training masters, scholarships and prizes, that outlay is intended, iu both 
the Departments of Science and of Art, as an encouragement towards 
establishing provincial schools, and also to furnish young men educated 
in those local schools, and found to be meritorious, with means and induce- 
ment to finish their training at the metropolitan schools. This mode of 
stimulating local talent is open to no abuse, so long as it is confined within 
moderate limits, that is, so long as the main support of the metropolitan 
schools is derived from the fees of the pupils resorting to them for instruc- 
tion. The honour of being elected to these scholarships, combined with 
the means which they will afibrd for improvement in science and art, 
may be expected to prove a great incentive to the ambition of the 
pupils. 

It is foimd very useful that this Board should be able to guarantee to 
a master who is about to open a school in a new district a certain income 
at starting ; and upon this system my Lords propose to act to the extent 
shown by the vote proposed in the shape of the guarantee fund to 
teachers, not in order to make an actual contribution, but only to 
guarantee a sum whicli they are led to believe the fees for instruction 
will wholly or nearly supply. It may therefore be expected that this 
will not constitute any very serious charge. 

It was arranged by the late Government that, as respects the Depart- 
ment of Art, exhibitions of the works of the students of all the schools, 
metropolitan and provincial, shall be held in London in the months of 
May and November ; and that prizes shall be awarded for proficiency in 
the several stages of instruction. The President of the Royal Academy, 
and Mr. MaclLse, RA., were good enough to assist Mr. Redgrave in the 
distribution of the prizes at the first exhibition, which was held in May 
last. Tlie expenditure under this head will not be more than 350/. 

Although their Lordships cannot doubt that the public utility of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, as respects the practiciU means of instruc- 
tion and training which it affords, will, under the arrangements proposed 
in this letter, be considerably greater than has hitherto been the case, they 
are fiir from being insensible to the advantages already offered by it It 
embraces a large and well furnished museum, wliich is constantly being 
augmented by liberal donations from the public. It includes not only 
raw mineral produce, but also numerous mining models and metalluigical 
illustrations, and extensive collections illustrative of the progress of the 
geological survey, as well as the higher applications of mineral products 
to the arts. Connected with it are tlie geological surveys of the United 
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Kingdom,* and these are med in combination with the Govemmeiit 
SDhuol of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts, to which my Lords 
* ave referred under the name of the Metropolitan School of Science, as a 
tueatis of practical instruction. The pupils of the school go under the 
respective professors into the field, where tliej^ are practically taught 
geological surveying, miuiugj and natural history. Thia advantage of 
tual field practice gives a peculiar and important feature to the central 
hcH>l, which might he so arranged as to be extended to those pupils who 
ight he sent to it from the scliook in the provinces. In cannexioB with 
the Museum there ia also a Mining Record Office, which is open for con- 
sultation by tlie public, and contains records of the state of mines in the 
mo^t important mining districts ; and my Lords feel assured, from the 
^esire already evinced by the public to avail themselves of the advantages 
oposed in the establishment of that office, even in its present imperfectly 
eveloped state, that much benefit would ensue from its being made of 
at greater pntctical utility wliich would result from the contemplated 
odilications in the department Lastly, there is the educational part of 
he establishment, which wa^ originally instituted aa a school of mines, 
n consequence of numerous memorials from the mining tlistricts, but 
liich has lately f^xtcnded itself so as to embrace instniction in science 
applied to the arts. The important practical bearing which the objects 
of this sch*xil have upon the promotion of the science of agriculture in 
this country also requires a special refereneej the ajjplications of geology 
4inder it extending to agriculture equally with nnning and the arts 
Bc3idL*s the regular coui'ses of the institution^ it has been the custom of 
"the professoi^s to deliver special ooui-ses of lectures to working men at a 
cry small fee (vie., six]>ence for six lectures) ; and these lectures are so 
much appreciatt*d by the class to which they are confined, that the 
number desirous of attending each course has ordinarily been double the 
number which the theatre will contain. 

With regard to tlie Royal Dublin Society, which it lias been decided 
shall be included in the estimates prepared under the proposed new 
arrangemenliJ, my Lords have only to observe, that in addition to its 
staff of professors lecturing in Dublin, it is in the habit of sending 
lecturers into the Irish provinces upon the application of the various 
towns, and that it has actively participated in organizijig the scheme of 
the Oreat Exhibition which it is intended to htild in Dublin tliis year. 

There »t U remains one establishment included in the estimates for tlie 
forthcondng year which my Lords have not yet specially alluded to, viz., 
tiie Museum of Irish Industry', which is under the direction of Sir R- 
Kane, so distinguished for his services in the cause of scieuce. 

• It ifl very important to hvar in loind that the enpehses incurred on account of th(! G^lT>gicdl 
Surteys. unci iffhlch now amount to 5,fW0/* a year, are not pfmoanent in their character, and will 
mitinaatety ceam lo bv a cbarge upno Uie public. 

G 
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I am farther directed to state that Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
\>e prepared to unite with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, 
in taking such farther measures as may appear to be necessary for giving 
fall effect to their Lordships' Minute. 

I have, &c., 

Sir C. K Trevelyan, K C.B. (Signed) Edgab A. Bowrinq. 
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Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
respecting the Establishment of the Department: of Science 
and Art. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, March 16, 1853. 

I AM directed by tlie Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade to request that you will inform the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that my Lords have had under their con- 
sideration, by desire of the First Lord of the Treasury, the question of 
tlie best means of carrying into effect, so far as this Department is 
concerned, the announcement contained in the speech delivered from the 
Throne at the commencement of the present session of Parliament : ^' Tlie 

advancement of the fine arts and of practical science will be readily 
" recognised by you as worthy the attention of a great and enlightened 
" nation. I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be laid 
" before you, having in view the promotion of these objects, towards 
" which I invite your aid and co-operation. ' 

Their Lordships understand that tlie object in view is to extend a 
sj'st^m of encouragement to local institutions for Practical Science, 
similar to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Aii; ; 
that the systems should be combined on an enlarged scale; and that 
arrangements should be made for furnishing, tlu'ough the instrumentality 
of one Department in connexion with the Executive Government, having 
the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, the means 
for mutual co-o[)eration and correspondence to every district of the 
kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall 
create schools of industrial science and art. 

My Lords can have no hesitation in stating that the time has now 
arrived when the consideration of the impoi-tant question of supplying 
scientific and artistic insti-uction to the industrial classes of this coimtry 
in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been possible can no 
longer be postponed. The subject is one which assumes a more 
prominent position from day to day, and a recent and forcible expres- 
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Royal Commissioners opportimity of submitting to this Board their 
objections, if any should occur to them, to what may be proposed ia 
respect to such buildings, whereby a joint superintendence of a beneficial 
character would be secured for the public over the whole. 

It further appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would 
be an additional advantage, should the Royal Commissioners see no 
objection thereto, if certain great OflSeers of State, viz., the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the First 
Commissioner of Works, were nominated ex officio members of the Com- 
mission ; by which means facility of communication between the 
Government and the Commission would be established, and at all times 
maintained. 

If it shall appear to the Royal Commissioners that these arrangements 
would not impede them in the discharge of their important duties, but 
would contribute to an harmonious action between them and the Govern- 
ment, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that, upon the 
expression of their determination to adopt and act upon them, and to 
concur in such measures as may be necessary for giving full effect to the 
1 »roposed plan when the purchases shall have been completed^ their Lord- 
ships would be fully wantinted in making such issues out of the 150,000i* 
as might be applied for in the meantime. 



Si«, Palace of Westminster, February 23, 1853. 

I A^l directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, 
transmitting, for the purpose of its being laid before the Commissioners, 
a copy of the Minute of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, in wliich their Lordships suggest, for the consideration of the 
Royal Comnussioners, the arrangements which, in their opinion, it will 
be proper to adopt in relation to the purchases of land for carrying out 
the plan suggested ia the Second Report of the Commissioners, prepa- 
ratory to the issues which will have to be made out of the grant of 
Parliament in aid of those purchases. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me, in reply, to express to their 
Lordships their entire concurrence in the propriety of the seTeral 
arrangements proposed in their Lordships' Minute, and their readiness to 
adopt and act upon theuL They have accordingly, at their meeting held 
this day, elected the Lord President of the Council, the first Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works, ex officio members of 
the Commission, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by 
their charter of incorporation. 
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I am farther directed to state that Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
be prepared to unite with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, 
in taking such farther measures as may appear to be necessary for giving 
fall effect to their Lordships' Minute. 

I have, &C., 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K C.B. (Signed) Edgab A. Bowrinq. 
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Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
respecting the Establishment of the Department of Science 
and Art. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, March 16, 1853. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade to request that you will inform the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that my Lords have had under their con- 
sideration, by de.sire of the First Lord of the Treasury, the question of 
the best means of carrying into effect, so far as this Department is 
conceiTied, the announcement contained in the speech delivei'ed from the 
Throne at the commencement of the present session of Parliament : ^' The 
" advancement (►f the fine arts and of practical science will be readily 
" recognised by you as worthy the attention of a great and enlightened 
" nation. I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be laid 
before you, having in view the promotion of these objects, towards 
" which I invite your aid and co-operation." 

Their Lordships understand that tlie object in view is to extend a 
sj'stem of encouragement to local institutions for Practical Science, 
similar to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Aii: ; 
that tlie systems should be combined on an enlarged scale; and that 
arrangements should be made for fumisliing, tln-ough the instrumentality 
of one Department in connexion with the Executive Government, having 
the support and being subject to tlie control of Parliament, the means 
for mutual co-oi»erat5on and cori'espondence to every district of the 
kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall 
create schools of industrial science and art. 

My Lords can have no hesitation in stating that the time has now 
arrived when the consideration of the impoi-tant question of supj^lying 
scientific and artistic instmction to the industrial classes of this country 
in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been possible can nr 
longer be postponed. The subject is one which assumes a moi 
prominent position from day to day, and a recent and forcible exprei 
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Royal Commissioners opportunity of submitting to this Board their 
objections, if any should occur to them, to what may be proposed ia 
respect to such buildings, whereby a joint superintendence of a beneficial 
chai-acter would be secured for the public over the whole. 

It further appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would 
be an additional advantage, should the Royal Commissioners see no 
objection thereto, if certain great OflScers of State, viz., the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasuiy, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the First 
Commissioner of Works, were nominated ex officio members of the Com- 
mission ; by which means facility of communication between the 
Government and the Commission would be established, and at all times 
maintained. 

If it shall appear to the Royal Commissioners that these arrangements 
would not impede them in the discharge of their important duties, but 
would contribute to an harmonious action between them and the Govern- 
ment, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that, upon the 
expression of their determination to adopt and act upon them, and to 
concur in such measures as may be necessary for giving full effect to the 
l»roposedplan when the purchases shall have been completed^ their Lord- 
ships would be fully wan-anted in making such issues out of the 150,000^ 
as might be applied for in the meantime. 



Si«, Palace of Westminster, Febniar}" 23, 1853. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the loth instant, 
transmitting, for the purpose of its being laid before the Commissioners, 
a copy of the Minute of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, in wliich their Lordships suggest, for the consideration of the 
Royal Commissioners, the arrangements which, in their opinion, it will 
be proper to adopt in relation to the purchases of land for carrying out 
the plan suggested in the Second Report of the Commissioners, prepa- 
ratory to the issues which will have to be made out of the grant of 
Parliament in aid of those purchases. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me, in rei)ly, to express to their 
Lordships their entire concurrence in the propriety of the seTeral 
arrangements proposed in their Lordships' Minute, and their readiness to 
adopt and act upon them. They have accordingly, at their meeting held 
this day, elected the Lord President of the Council, the first Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works, ex officio members of 
the Commission, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by 
their charter of incorporation. 
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I am farther directed to state that Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
be prepared to unite with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, 
in taking such farther measures as may appear to be necessary for giving 
fall effect to their Lordships' Minute. 

I have, &c., 

Sir C. K Trevelyan, K C.B. (Signed) Edgab A. Bowrino. 
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Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
respecting the Establishment of the Department of Science 
and Art. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, March 16, 1853. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade to request that you will inform the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that my Lords have had under their con- 
sideration, by desire of the First Lord of the Treasury, the question of 
the best means of canying into effect, so far as this Department is 
conceraed, the announcement contained in the speech delivered from the 
Throne at the commencement of the present session of Parliament : Tlie 
" advancement of tlie fine arts and of pnactical science will be readily 
" recognised by you as worthy the attention of a great and enlightened 
" nation. I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be laid 
Ijefore you, having in view the promotion of these objects, towards 
" which I invite your aid and co-operation." 

Tlieir Lordships understand that the object in view is to extend a 
system of encouragement to local institutions for Practical Science, 
similar to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Art ; 
that tlie systems should be combined on an enlarged scale; and tliat 
arrangements should be made for furnishing, tlu'ough the instrumentality 
of one Department in connexion with the Executive Government, having 
the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, the means 
for mutual co-oi>eration and correspondence to every district of the 
kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall 
create schools of industrial science and art. 

My Lords can have no hesitation in stating that the time has now 
arrived when the consideration of the impoi-tant question of supplying 
scientific and artistic insti-uction to the industrial classes of this country 
in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been possible can no 
longer be postponed. The subject is one wliich assumes a more 
prominent position from day to day, and a recent and forcible expres- 
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Royal Commissioners opportunity of submitting to this Board their 
objections, if any should occur to them, to what may be proposed in 
respect to such buildings, whereby a joint superintendence of a beneficial 
character would be secured for the public over the whole. 

It further appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would 
be an additional advantage, should the Royal Commissioners see no 
objection thereto, if certain great OflScers of State, viz., the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the First 
Oommissioner of Works, were nominated ex officio members of the Com- 
mission ; by which means facility of communication between the 
Government and the Commission would be established, and at all times 
maintained. 

If it shall appear to the Royal Commissioners that these arrangements 
would not impede them in the discharge of their important duties^ but 
would contribute to an harmonious action between them and the Govern- 
ment, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that, upon the 
expression of their determination to adopt and aH upon them, and to 
concur in such measures as may be necessary for giving full effect to the 
proposed plan when the purchases shall have been completed^ their Lord- 
ships would be fully wan-anted in making such issues out of the 150,000Z* 
as might be applied for in the meantime. 



Sir, Palace of Westminster, February 23, 1853. 

I A3I directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, 
transmitting, for the purpose of its being laid before the Commissioners, 
a copy of the Minute of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, in wliich their Lordships suggest, for the consideration of the 
Royal Commissioners, the arrangements which, in their opinion, it will 
be proper to adopt in relation to the purchases of land for carrying out 
the plan suggested in the Second Report of the Commissioners, prepa- 
ratory to the issues which will have to be made out of the grant of 
Parliament in aid of those purchases. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me, in rei)ly, to express to their 
Lordships their entire concurrence in the propriety of the seTeral 
arrangements proposed in their Lordships' Minute, and their readiness to 
adopt and act upon them. They have accordingly, at theLr meeting held 
this day, elected the Lord President of the Council, the first Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works, ex officio members of 
the Commission, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by 
their charter of incorporation. 
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I am farther directed to state that Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
be prepared to unite with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, 
in taking such farther measures as may appear to be necessary for giving 
fall effect to their Lordships' Minute. 

I have, &C., 

Sir C. K Trevelyan, K C.B. (Signed) Edgab A. Bowrinq. 
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Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
respecting the Establishment of the Department of Science 
and Art. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, March 16, 1853. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade to request that you will infoiin the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that my Lords have had under their con- 
sideration, by desire of the First Lord of the Treasury, the question of 
the best means of carrj^ng into effect, so far as this Department is 
concenied, the announcement contained in the speech delivered from the 
Throne at the commencement of the present session of Parliament : The 
" advancement of the fine arts and of practical science will be readily 

recognised by you as worthy the attention of a great and enlightened 
" nation. I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be laid 

before you, having in view the promotion of these objects, towards 
" which I invite your aid and co-operation. ' 

Their Lordships understand that tlie object in view is to extend a 
sj'stem of encouragement to local institutions for Practical Science, 
similar to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Aii; ; 
tliat the systems should be combined on an enlarged scale; and tliat 
arrangements should be made for furnishing, tlu'ough the instrumentality 
of one Department in connexion with the Executive Government, having 
the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, the means 
for mutual co-oi»eration and correspondence to every district of the 
kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall 
create schools of industrial science and art. 

My Lords can have no hesitation in stating that the time has now 
arrived when the consideration of the impoi-tant question of supj^lying 
scientific and artistic instmction to the industrial classes of this coimtry 
in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been possible can no 
longer be postponed. The subject is one which assumes a more 
prominent position from day to day, and a recent and forcible expres- 
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Royal Commissioners opportunity of submitting to this Board their 
objections, if any should occur to them, to what may be proposed in. 
respect to such buildings, whereby a joint superintendence of a beneficial 
chamcter would be secured for the public over the whole. 

It further appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would 
be an additional advantage, should the Royal Commissioners see no 
objection thereto, if certain great OflScers of State, viz., the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the First 
Commissioner of Works, were nominated ex officio members of the Com- 
mission ; by which means facility of communication between the 
Government and the Commission would be established, and at all times 
maintained. 

If it shall appear to the Royal Commissioners that these arrangements 
would not impede them in the discharge of their important duties, but 
would contribute to an harmonious action between them and the Govern- 
ment, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that, upon the 
expression of their determination to adopt and act upon them, and to 
concur in such measures as may be necessary for giving full effect to the 
proposed plan when the purchases sliall have been completed^ their Lord* 
ships would be fully wan*anted in making such issues out of the 150,000i* 
as might be applied for in the meantime. 



Si«, Palace of Westminster, Febmary 23, 1853. 

I A3I directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, 
transmitting, for the purpose of its being laid before the Commissioners, 
a copy of the Minute of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, in which their Lordships suggest, for the consideration of the 
Royal Commissioners, the arrangements which, in their opinion, it will 
be proper to adopt in relation to the purchases of land for carrying out 
the plan suggested in the Second Report of the Commissioners, prepa- 
ratory to the issues which will have to be made out of the grant of 
Parliament in aid of those purchases. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me, in rejJy, to express to their 
Lordships their entire concurrence in the propriety of the seTeral 
arrangements proposed in their Lordships' Minute, and their readiness to 
adopt and act upon them. They have accordingly, at their meeting held 
this day, elected the Lord President of the Council, the first Lord of the 
Treasury, the Cliancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works, ex officio members of 
the Commission, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by 
their charter of incorporation. 
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I am farther directed to state that Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
be prepared to unite with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, 
in taking such farther measures as may appear to be necessary for giving 
fall effect to their Lordships' Minute. 

I have, &C., 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K C.B. (Signed) Edgab A. Bowrinq. 
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Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
respecting the Establishment of the Department of Science 
and Art. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, March 16, 1853. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade to request that you will inform the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that my Lords liave had under their con- 
sideration, by desire of the First Lord of the Treasury, the question of 
the best means of carrying into effect, so far as this Department is 
concerned, the announcement contained in the speech delivered from the 
Throne at the commencement of the present session of Parliament : The 
" advancement of the fine arts and of practical science will be readily 
" recognised by you as worthy the attention of a great and enlightened 
" nation. I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be kid 
before you, having in view the promotion of these objects, towards 
" which I invite your aid and co-operation/' 

Their Lordships understand that the object in view is to extend a 
system of encoui-agement to local institutions for Practical Science, 
similar to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Avi ; 
that the systems should be combined on an enlarged scale ; and tliat 
arrangements should be made for furnishing, tln-ough the instrumentality 
of one Department in connexion with the Executive Government, having 
the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, the means 
for mutual co-operation and cori'espondence to every district of the 
kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall 
create schools of industrial science and art 

My Lords can have no hesitation in stating that the time has now 
arrived when the consideration of the important question of supplying 
Hcientific and artistic instruction to the industrial classes of this country 
in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been possible can no 
longer be postponed. The subject is one which assumes a more 
prominent position from day to day, and a recent and forcible expres- 
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The year brings us to the transference of the lease and fixtui^ of 
the College to tlje Department of Science and Art. The following extract 
from the Annual Report of the Council will best explain the causes which 
induced the Council to propose this to the members : — 



Extract from the Report of the Council at the Annual General Meeting 

26th July 1853. 

Allomon was made in the laat Report to the hampered condition of 
the College, in connequence of the want of a proper lecture room, in which 
the Professor might give a systematic course of lectures on chemistry 
applied to the arts. Mention was also made of certain impediments in 
the way of building such a theatre in the open spuce at tlje hack of the 
College^ even were the necessary funds at the disiKJsal of the Council, 
Although these impediments ai^ now removed, by the courtesy of 
Mr, Malcohn and the proprietors of the adjoining property, and although 
the Council can for the first time during the existence of the College 
announce tliat it is free from debt, yet they can hold out no hope to the 
members that sufficient funds could be collected to enable them to erect 
the long'desired and much-wanted theatre* Had the necessary permission 
to build been granted at an earlier period, Uie result might have been 
different, as among the supporter of t lie College there were many at that 
time willing to subscribe large sums in futherance of that object* Ee- 
flecting on these circumstances^ and the various amelionations in the sy stent 
of education which are now being adopted in our Universities and other 
educational establishments, the Council came to theconclasioii^ that rather 
than leave tlje College in its present isolated state, they would best con- 
sult the enliglitened views of the members if tliey were to bring the 
College into connexion witli the more extended scheme contemplated by 
the Government, and thus not only I'ender the College more useful, but 
perpetuate its influence in the diffusion of that noble science whose study 
it has so greatly promoted* While an application to the Bcwird of Trade 
on tJiis subject was under discussioji, a proposal was made by the Director 
of the * Metropolitan School of iSciciice' (Sir Henry de la Beche) to our 
Professor^ that he should accept the chair of cliemistiy in that institution, 
vacated by Lyon Playfair. On the annoimcement of this event to 
the Council by Dr. Hofmann, who, on this occasion, as on all others, has 
Bbown a readiness to sacrifice liis own interests to the intere^sts of the 
College, the Council felt that they could not do otherwise tlmn advise 
him to acceiit a position so favourable to himself, and one in which Ids 
zeal and ability might be made more available for the advancement and 
diffusion of the science which their Society had been destined to promote. 
The same considerations induced them at once to enter into negotiations 
with the Board of Trade, and they addressed the following letter to the 
Right Hon* Edward Cardwell^ President of the Boards 



10^ 

Sm, 

The Council of the Koyal College of Clieniistiy have been mformed by 
their Profeasorj Dr. Hoftnann, that he has been appointed Lecturer on 
Chemistry to tlie Government Metropolitan School of Science, They are, 
in ooDsequencej called upon to consider what steps they shoulJ atiopt, and 
it is now on their behalf that I am requested to make you the foHowiDg 
communication 

The Royal College of Chemi^itry was established in the ye^r 1845, for 
the purpose of introducing amongBt m a more systematic study of 
chemistryj by actual laboratory practice, than had liitlierto prevailed in 
this country. Although certain laboratories, more or less efficient, existed 
thoroughout the kingdom , it had still been deemed necessary by numerous 
chemical students to resort to tlie continent for the pnqyose of protiting by 
what tliey considered so superior a system of laboratory teaching as to 
repay the expense of the journeys the inconvenience of a foreign residence, 
and the difficulties of a strange language. 

Tlie wiiut of a similar system of inetruution in this countiy being thus 
practically manifested, the promoters of the College of Chemistry esta- 
blished that Institution, and were furtunate in securing for it the services 
of Dr. Hofmann, one of tlie most distinguished pupils of Baron Liebi<^* 

I Under Dr. Hofmann the College has been eminently success fu I > and, 
notwithstanding certain jiecuniary difficulties, naturally incident to a 
nascent institution of so novel a character, the pupils regularly increased, 
and have varied in numbers from thirty-six to fifty. Since the establish- 
ment of the College, and partly in consequence, it may be prcBumed, of 
its mieoess, other laboratories have been founded in London, and amongst 
these is one attaclied to the Goverament School of Mines, now the Metro- 
politan School of Science, and it is to this that our pi'esent Professor, 

I Dr. Hofmann, has been ap[>ointed, 

The laboratory of the Metropolitan School of Science has been for some 
time inadequate to the number of the pupik who desired to enter, andj 

, we leam fi'om the printed estimates of 1854, temporary accommodation 
has been provided in a building in Marylebone Street ; but it has been 
stated to the Council that the lease of these premises extends to little 
more than two years beyond this term, and that, even now, larger and 
more efficient laboratories ore requisite for the increased and increasing 

j riumljen* of the Central TSchooL 

I It is, therefore, manifestly iuipossible for the Government to nccom- 
I modate within its present laboratories the additional pupils of the College 
I of Chemistry J who have begun tlieir studies under Di\ Hofinann, and are 
I equitably entitled to complete them under his superintendence. The 
Government will hardly consent to deprive them of so important an 
I advantage | nor can it be considered desirable that Dr Hofinann should 
I divide his allegiance between two distinct institutions. 
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The Council, having maturely weighed these circumstances, are of 
opinion that they would best fulfil the objects for which the Royal College 
of Chemistry was founded if they were to recommeod the body of sub- 
ficribers to place at the dbposal of Government the present buildings, 
together with the furnaces and fixtures which have been from time to 
time provided in conformity with the latest improvements of laboratory 
practice. Tfie value of the laboratories erected by them, including furaacea 
and fixtures, is estimated at 3^000^.^ the premises being held by them on 
a lease of sixty years, of which fifty-one are yet unexpired, at the low 
rate of 1 SOI. a year. 

The only conditions which the Council would recommend the subscribers 
to tlie College to attach to the transfer are the following ; 

1st That the Government should take an assignment of the lease of 
the College buildings, 

2A That the Government pay a sum of B5QL to the present Council 
of the CoUegCj this being the araoimt of liabilities incurred during the 
present year, for tlie salar>' of the Professor, &a, which cannot be liquidated 
in the usual way by annual subscriptions, in tlie event of the transfer 
being effected. 

3dp That in the event of the Government selling the bare fixtures and 
furnaces of the Koyal College of Chemistry, the sums thus realized, after 
deducting the above advance of should be devoted to the purposes 

for which the Eoyal College of Chemistry was establishedj viz., to the 
promotion of practical chemistry. It will be necessary that tliis condition 
should be recorded in the deads of transfer ; but the Council would leave 
the appropriation of this sum, in the spirit indicated, to the discretion of 
the Government. 

If you approve of the transfer of the Royal College of Chemistiy to the 
Board of Trade Department of Science and Artj on the above conditions, 
the Council will immediately summit them to the consideration of the 
subscribers, and they do not doubt but that they will be ratified by t'hat 
body. 

J beg to addj that in tendering this oflfer to the Government the Council 
have no other object nowj as they had no other object on the occasion of 
the original inatitution of the College, but the advancement and extension 
of practical chemistry. 

They might at once, without difficulty, dispose of their lease, and 
apply the surplus remaining after the discharge of their trifling liabilitiea^ 
according to any plan whicb^ with the sanction of their subscribers, it 
might please them to adopt ; but regarding the inadequate provisions of 
the Government for the education of the pupils of the School of Sdenoe 
and Artj and considering the interests of the pupils of the College of 
Chemistrj% for the completion of whose education no provision at all has 
as yet been made, the Council cannot but think that they would best 
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consult tlae objects contemplated bj the founders of the institution which 
they represent by proposing to place tlicir property at once, on the 
ooaditioDE above stated, in the hands of the Government, 

I have, &c* 
(Signed) Ashburton, 

Cliairman of the Council of the 
Royal College of Chemistry, 
At a special general meeting held the yarne day, the above proposal 
was sanctioned, and Sir James Clark, Bart.j Dr. Daniel, and W, Tite, Esq., 
were appointed a committee to wind up the affairs of the College. The 
a43Companying statistical table will show that the Institution had entirely 
recovered during the last year from the stagnation of the two previous 
years, and that the sessions of 1852 have been far more prosperous^ and 
that especially the last session, in the summer of 1853, was one of the 
most successful ones, since the establiBhment of the College, 

At the time this offer was made, the Metropolitan School of Science 
applied to Mining and the Arts much required additional laboratory 
accommodfcbtion. The Treasury had sanctioned, in tlie preceding year, 
the lease of premises in Marylebone Street for temporary laboratories, 
and about two years had still to expire, the annual rental being 1 50L 
Part of these premises was used as a Metallurgical laboratory, and tlie 
other part^ destined for the Chemical kljoratory, had not yet been fitted 
up, and would besides afford very inadequate accommodation to the 
increased number of students, while it could be most usefully employed 
for other purposes* While recommending the proposal to the considera- 
tion of the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury^ the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Counml for Trade fully kept in view that principle of the depart- 
ment which avoids interfering wnth independent action, and encourages 
to the fullest possible extent self-supporting institutions. The explana- 
tions in the letter from the Council of the Royal College of Chemistry 
showed that in accepting it-s terms they would not infringe that principle, 
while, at the same time, they would obtain ample accommodation at a less 
rental than that paid for the premiBes in Marylebone Street, and not only 
save the amount still unexpended' in fittings for the latter, but further 
Slims which must have been necessary. It was also arranged, that, in the 
event of the offer being accepted, it should be no source of fiirther annual 
expenditure to the Government beyond the rental and tlie cost of fuel 
and gas, to which the Chemist would have been entitled had he continued 
in the laboratory in Maiylebone Street All chiirges of the laboratory 
would be paid by him, and it would prove, in fact, a source of income to 
the Department, by the following condition, viz., that after the Chemist 
should have obtained clear profit from the laboratory, one moiety of 
all further profit should be paid over to the Department, in order to enable 
meritorious students to receive the advantage of gratuitous instruction in 
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the labomtorj\ These facts having been submitted to the Lords of Her 
Majesty s Treasury, they were pleased to authorize the ao(3eptanoe of the 
offer made by the Royal College of Cheniistryj and the transfer has 
accordiDgly been made* 
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Prgbpectus of the Newcastle Tiiaj>e School^ 

Our elementary schools in tliis country are universally con6iied to the 
rudiments of education, and do not convey to their pupils iJiat know- 
ledge which is necessary to give them a rational acquaintance with their 
every-day occupations* 

The proper understanding of the principles on which trades and 
manufactures are carried on is becoming every day more and more a 
necessity of this count^J^ The iinproveinents in transit, both by sea and 
land, have taken away many of the local advantages of a district^ and 
ita mere possession of coal and iron does not prevent other localities, 
not having them, or even other countries, from entering into competition 
with it The competition in indtBtry is thus no longer a rivalry of mere 
local advantxtges, but is resolved iiitQ a competiiion of inidkct Manual 
labour is becoming of less value, while there is a constantly increasing 
demand for skilled or intellectual labour. 

The trade department of the Clergy Jubilee School has been established 
with a view of giving to its pupils a higher education than the elementary 
schools ; or, in other words, its object is to carry on the instnicti5n given 
in the latter to an extent which wiU enable the pupil to have a rational 
understanding of his every*day occupations. 

No attempt will be made in this school to teach the pi'aHic€ of the 
workshop ; all that will be taught are tlie imnciplm upon which the 
work proceeds. The knowledge of the principles will, however, lead to 
a much more speedy attainment of the practice ; while the youth pos- 
sessing this knowledge will be enabled to fulfil the duties of the position 
in which God has placed him^ by acting as a rational and understanding 
being, instead of carrying on his work in a blind habit of " mle of 
thumb " experience. 

As this is the high aim of tlie Newcastle Ti'ade Schoolj its instruction 
will not be limited to the mere teaching of the principles of trade or 
manufactures^ It will give, in the ordinary branches of education 
necessary for all men, a more thorough acquaintance on each subject than 
it has been possible to give in the eleuientary preparatory schoola No 
boy will be admitted to the school unless he can read and wi ite tolerably^ 
and has a fair acquaintance with the first three rules of arithmetic. 
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Beading and wilting will still continue to be objects of instruction in 
the school ; but the first will be taught through books affording useful 
knowledge in science, history, and literature ; and the second, by 
dictation, letter i^riting, and book-keeping. 

History and geography will alwo form important subjects of iustnictionj 
ihongb tliey will be carried further than in the elementary schook* Be- 
sides a thorough knowledge of political geography, physical geography 
(wluch shows how God fashioned the eartli into seas and continents, 
mountains and plains, lakes and rivers, and how they are refreshed by 
min=5, winds, and seasons) will be especially taught- 

The science of numbers will receive muoh study* Arithmetic^ in all 
its branches, will engage more than usual attention, and will be canied 
on to algebra and mathematics The master of the sehaol is w*ell versed 
in these sciences, and, as they form the basis of the mechanical and com- 
mercial trades, they will be fully taught 

The applimtion of the knowledge thus acquired^ to an elementary 
acquaintance with the laws of physics and mechanics, and, subsequently, 
probably of chemistrj% will be brought before tlie pupiL Free hand and 
mechanical drawing, vocal music, &c*, will also form paH of the instruc- 
tion fur all the pupils of the school Appliances for gymnastic exercises 
will be put up in the playground. Tlie working of the telegraph wiU 
also be taught. 

These branches of instruction are of common imp^:>rtance to all in their 
mneral application to the every-day purposes of life. But there are special 
fcpplications of them to separate branches of industry, which will be im- 
ftrted to particular classes, when they have attained the general 
^enientary knowledge. The occupations of this district may be mainly 
divided into mining, navigation, surveying, mechanical, building, chemical, 
and commercial ti^ades, and, tor each of these, special exercises and 
applications of the general subjects of the school will be given, when the 
trade of the pupil is known. The importance of this wiU be obvious in 
its immediate practiced consequences ; but it is of value, also, in accus- 
toming tlie pupil to apply his school knowledge to the useful progress of 
his future occupation. 

As it is desirable that these practical applications of a general ecicntitic 
knowledge should become a distincti\^e part of the school, it is hoped that 
the parents of the pupils w^ill allow them to remain sufficiently long to 
benefit by instruction in them. With a view to promote this olyect, it 
is proposed to establish schohirships in the school, to be given to the most 
raeritorioHs pupils, in order to pay their fees for another year, and enable 
them to purchase some useful instruments or books. 
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Papers respecting the Birmingham and Midland Institctb* 

1.— CuRR^PONDENCE between the Institute Committee and Her 
Majesty's CoMMissroNERa 
Committee Room, Fhilosonhieal Institotion Build ingSt 
Sir, Birmingham, 10th March 1853. 

The Committee appointed to organize in Birmingham a new 
Scientific Institution request you to lay before the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, the enclosed outline of the plans it proposes to 
adoptj being desirous to ascertain how far mch plans may be considered 
to fulfil the essential requh*ements of an Industrial Institute, The Com- 
mittee is ahiO anxious to learn what steps are likely to be taken in the 
establishment of the Greut Central Industrial College, by which the 
vig<»rons and successful working of local Institutes may be promoted* 

I am, 

(On behalf of the Committee) 
To the Secretivry of Wjl SIatthewb jmi-, 

the Royal Com mission el's for the Hoiu Stc, 

Exhibition of 185 L 



Proposed Birmingham and Midland Institute. 



It is proposed to establish a new Institute in Birmingham^ upon a 
comprehensive plan, for the promotion of Practical Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, of wliich the following ia a general outline. 

The Institute shall consist of two Departments, The fir^^t or general 
Department being designed to afford facilities in obtaining scientific 
infoiTuation to the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, by means 
of periodical Lectures and a good Scientific Library, In furtherance of 
this object it is intended to establish an extensive Geological Museum 
which will especially illustrate tlie Mineral resources and Palaeontology of 
tlie District, a Model room for Machinery, Furnaces, sections of Mines^ &c., 
a spacious Hall for the Exhibition of ManufiictureSj and if possible, 
a Public Gallery of Fine Arts. In connection with this Department, 
it is intended to hold periodical meetings for the reading and dis- 
qjjssion of original communications on scientific subjects, Tlie other 
Department to be an Industrial Inatitute, or in other words^ a 
School of Science applied to the Arts, for AHizans, the membeiB 
of which will partake of the more essential advantages of the first 
department, in addition to various class instruction and weekly pro- 
gxesfiive lectures on the different branches of science, with especial 
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Teference to the requirements of the town and ueiglibourhotid : these, 
which may be termed the elementary lectures, will include xnechanics, 
metallurgy^ mineiiJogj'', geology, chemistry as applied to tlie various 
manufactures and agriculture, ventilation of mines, and mining engi- 
neering. The education of our artizan^, practical miners, and others, in 
the scientific principles of their daily occupations will thus become a 
primary object of the iiLstitute, the importance of which hi imiversally 
reeognized* 

Sib, Palace of Westminster, March 17tli, 1853. 

I am directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners fur the Exhibition 
of 1S51, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the lOtJi instant, 
submitting^ for the consideration of the Commissioners, the outline of 
the plan propo.^d to be adopted by the Committee appointed to organic 
a new Scientific Institute in Birmingham, 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me to acquaint you in reply, 
for the information of the Committee, that they have received tliis 
communication with the greatest interest, as they are luUy sensible of 
the value to a large manufacturing town like Birmingham j of any insti- 
tution which may serve to communicate to artizans in a systematic 
manner the principles of science, upon whicli tlieir respective industries 
are based, with especial reference to the requirements of the town and 
neighbourhood. 

The Commissi oners perceive from the plan submitted by you, that it 
embraces a literary and philosophieal institrution on the one hjmdj and & 
school of science for artizans on the other, together with a museum which 
will especially illustrate the mineral resources and palseontology of the 
district, a model room for machinery, furnaces, sections of mines, &c,, a 
spacioua hall for the exhibition of manufactures, and, if possible^ a public 
gallery of Fine Arts, all of these being common to both departments of 
the institutian, and available for the purposes of instruction as well as 
for scientific investigation- 

The Royal Commissioners trust that they correctly understand tlie 
proposed plan, when they believe it to comprehend n systematic School 
of Science, and not merely an institution for the delivery of occasional 
and unconnected series of Lectures on different subjects. They tire fully 
convinced of the great value, not only to the local interests of Birmingham^ 
but also to the general interests of Science, of such a museum m the 
one which you propose to establish, especially when used for tlie purposes 
of instruction ; and they feel assured that such a museum, employed to 
illustrate a systematic course of study, will be of tlie greatest importancse 
to the artizans of Birmingham, and will ultimately form a source of 
economy and profit to the productive powers of the neighbourhood 
generally. 




Her Majesty a Commissioners liave been informed that there is at this 
moment a Collegiate Institution in Birmingham which embraces 
industrial instruction for those who belong to a higher diiss of society, 
and they therefor*} presume that you have considered it expedient to 
confine the systematic instruction of the new institution to artizans. 
They would venture ta suggest for the coiisi deration of your Committee 
that the objects of the two SchooU of Science in this res|ject should be 
clear and well defined, so that wlnle neither of them acts in an exclu*sive 
manner, they should unite in a spirit of friendly co-operation in carry ing 
out their common aim of advancing the general public interest by bringing 
Science to bear upon the openitions of industry. 

With regard to the inquiry conUiined in the latter part of your letter, 
as to the steps likely to be taken for bringing local institutions, such m 
the one proposed by your Oommittee, into association with a central 
industrial institution in the Metropolis, Her Majesty s Commissioners 
direct me to acquaint you that they have retison to believe that Her 
Majesty's Government have organized a dei>artment of Science and Art in 
connection with the Board of Trade, and having especial referenda to 
the encouragement of local efTorts, such as those ctmtemplated by yoiL 
Under this an*angement, the Government School of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Ai^ts will be converted into a general metro|>o]itan School 
of Science, and its benefits extended to the provinces, through the agency 
of the department. 

Her Majesty's Commissioner would, tliereforej suggest whether it 
might not be desirable that yon should put yourself in communication 
with Dr. Lyon Playfiiir, who tliey undei^tand will fill the olEce of 
Secretary for Science to the department 

The Comnussiuners c:innot conclude without once more expresaiug the 
great Batiefaction with whicli they liavo seen the laige and coniprehcnstve 
plan which Birmingham has adopted on the important subject of indue* 
trial instmction, thu^ practically evincing^ by its own local exertions, 
its confidence in the views expressed in the Memorial addressed by it ta 
His Eoynl HighnesFi Prince Albert and the Koyal Commissioners on s 
ftjrmer occasion. 

They feel assured that the example thm set by a town where sncli 
manufiicturing interests are involved will not fail to be followed in other 
seats of manufacturing industry throughout the kingdom. 

I havCj &c. 

Wm. Matthewy jun., Esq. Edgar A* Bowrikg, 

&e &e. 

IL — PKospj:cTrs published by the II^STITUTE CoMMirTEE: 

BlRMlNOHAM, with upwards of 200,000 inhabitantSj with vast indus- 
trial resources, and great commercial energy and iatelligence, possesses no 



Liiemr)^ or SelmtLfic Iiietibiiitoa commensurate witU the requirements 
of the to wn and district. To supply this wantj the outline of ft com pre-' 
liensive scheme w;is adopted at an inQuential meeting, held on the 10th 
nf January 1853, under the presidency of the mayor of the borough. 
Since thiit time a committee, then appointed^ has been actively engaged 
in devising the means of accomplishing the design. 

It is proposed that tlie hastUuta shall consist of two departments ; one 
a general clepartmeDt ; tbe other, Schools of Industrial Science. Under 
th© former hc^d will be embraced — 1st, The Liter^uy Branch ; comprising 
general and reference libraries, reading-rooms, accommodation, as far 
may be practiciibiOj for tlie literary societies of the town, and. lectures on 
subjects kindred to this branch; 2ndj Museums; Ord, A collection of 
miniiig ? ecords ; 4th, Leoturea on general ecientific subjo(jts ; $th, 
Periodical nteetinga for the reading and discussion of original commnni-* 
cations; upon the plan of the sections of the British Association \ and Gth^ 
a gallery of Fine Aria for the reception of examples of painting and 
sculpture. 

Tiie other department will be a School of Industi'ittl ScienoD, the 
members of which will be provided with systematic lectnrea and clas^ 
iiiBtruetion in the various brandies of soienca, with esi>ecLal reference to 
their particular occiipations ; and wiU also parUike of the more important 
advantages of the general department. The lectures will inolade 
chemistry as applied to tlm ^rarious manufactures ami agriculture, 
mechanice^ metallurgj% mineralogy, and geology, ventilation of mines, 
and mining engineering. The education of our artizanB, practical minei3, 
and others, in the scientific principles of their daily avocations will thus 
become a primary object of the institute. 

The MuseumSj common to both departments, wiU be divided into three 
distinct heads. The ttrst to be princip^iJly devoted to geology, minei'alogy, 
their economic application, and such parts of natural Instory aa illustrate 
these sciences; al so j those anhnal and vegetable productions used as raw 
materials in manufiictni'es* The second will be devoted to manufactures, 
particularly those of tlie district, comprising i^ecimens of ai^tiolea in 
their different stiiges of process, and finished ai'ticles of different datea 
and countries. The third will include models and specimens of maclunei'y^ 
tools, furnaces, and other instrumental means and appliances used iu the 
TOrions manufactories. 

The committee is engaged in making arrangements for dissociating the 
Sebnol of De.sign with th# new institute^ fi*ee of all charge, by which 
greater facilities will be afforded, and increased aecommodation given for 
more successfully attaining its object. This will enable the committee 
to place the building of the Society of Ai-ts, in New Street, at tlie disposal 
of the Society of Artists, for their annual exhibition of pictures, and will 
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afford thera the oppoiiimity of more completely developing their pmposed 
educatioDal plflLn& 

All important feature iu the proposed institute is its permanence. 
This will be secured by the building being vested in the corporation as 
trustees in perpetuity, thus giving to tlie donors a guarantee for the 
stability of the institution to which they are invited to contribute. 

The committee would notice some of the practical advantages to be 
derived from the establishment of such an institute The Museums wiU 
be of the greatest utility to persons engaged in the arts and manufiic- 
turea ; to the ironmaster, by the exhibition of the different kinds of ores 
and iron, and models of furnaces and ma,chinery used in different parts of 
Britain, America^ and the Continent ; to the architect and builder, by the 
exhibition of building materials, with records of their cost and durability ; 
and to the manufacturer, designer^ and modeller, by tlie exhibition o 
raw materials, and of finished articleSj remarkable for their ai^tistic beauty^ 
novelty of construction^ or excellence of woikmansliip. 

The collection of mining records will be of peculiar value in this dis? 
trict, by affording information as to the position of the old workings, and 
the situation and peculiarities of the strata in which the minerals occur. 

Tiie concentration of the two branches in one institution will afford the 
means of obtaining lectures of a higher order than could be accessible to 
either branch separately ; and the classes of industrial science will confer 
an important benefit, in placing within the reaeli of the pupils a know- 
ledge of the scientific principles involved in the various departments of 
manufactures and art. 

The terms of annual membership wiU be fixed at the lowest possible 
Bcala 

Such are the chief features of the proposed institute ; and the com* 
mittee have the satisfaction to add that the plan has received the general 
approval of the Board of Trade Department of Science and Art* upon 
whom the committee feel that the institute may confidently rely for all 
tiie aBsistance and support within its parliamentary powers ; it having 
been ascertained from Dr, Playfair that the Government is most anxious 
to encourage the promotion of industrial instruction in this important 
centre of manufacturing industry. 

As the institute will be of paiamount importance to the town and 
neighbourhood, it is hoped that the public will promptly, cordially, and 
liberally respond to the application which will immediately be made for 
donations to the building fund. The amount required will be about 
20,000f, 

Chas. Tindal, 

Birmingham, June 6, 1853. Chairman of the Committee. 
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L Besolutions passed at a Meeting held in the Theatre of the 
Philosophical Institution, Birmingham, on Thursday Evening, 
December 8, 1853, to organize an Artizans* Movement in aid of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute together with the Addreas 
of the Committee then formed. 

** That this meetings imprea^ed with the great advantages that would 
result to the working classes from the establishment of the proposed 
Institute, thinkn it desirable that a subscription be commenced amongst 
the artizans of Birmingham, and this meeting pledges itself to use its 
best exertions in promoting such subscription, 

" That the delegates now present from the various manufactories do 
form the committee for that purpose," 

The committee thus formed are now about to call upon you, the 
artizans of Birmingham, to give your hearty co-operation and support 
to the proposed Institute, 

On no class does knowledge confer greater honour than on yourselves ; 
you it is of the greatest importance ; and tlie knowledge this Institute 
is intended to convey, wiU be, not only a source of gimt pleasure, but of 
much profit. We intend in this address to show you, in as brief a manner 
possible, how and why it would be so. 

The occupations of working men are daily becoming more scientific, 
for example, an increased amount of intellectual skill is required to guide 
the steam-engine, to prepare the photograph, to work the electric tele- 
graphj and to manage electro-plating. 

If we compare articles manufactured at the present time, witli those 
produced a few years back, a considerable improvement must be manifest, 
even to the most superficial observer. Tlie true principles of Art are 
l^beginning to be better understood, and to some extent applied. 

But the most enterprising manufacturer, aided by the genius of an 
Hpible designer, may have tlieir objects completely fi-ustrated from the 
^Birant of an intelligent perception, on the part of the artizan, of the spirit 
and purpose of the design. Thus it is evident that a greater amount of 
instruction must be obtained by artisans in those particular scientific and 
mprtistie principles that are more immediately counected with their daily 
avocations. The workman^ while engaged in contriving some complex 
piece of mechanism, calls liimself a practical man ; he despises theory and 
c»rea nothing for mathematics. He is not aware that at the same time he 
may be illustrating a series of geometric constructions of great complexity, 
perhaps of elegance. Look to the many trades in which a knowledge oi 
geometry is essential You cannot even describe an oval pot-lid truly, 
|||p«nthout encroaching upon some of its rules. And how few workmen 
there are who can with ease describe a true oval. The same may be said 
of workers in wood j there are few who can describe correctly the proper 
form of scroll for a hand-rail. A knowledge of geometrical construction 
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m putjciikrtj meeenarj to tkm, beta; 1^ psrtiei called tipoo to pro- 
dooe in wood ihe imHou coma, m msiiai fiir aidiilcctaml decoration, 

ne iHMticii of the Sdiiiol of Dtfliga with the Iiistiliite, will ^aily 
mtfnm the lidlitiei fiw " AH ^ti^^tkmr m thb town ; mnd tbe col^ 
leetiiiii of wapmat 9p&&mem of ibiiiiAiIiih il aitidei of different dates 
and amntri^ ih&t will be fiMmd in the Maaeaaiy together with the 
^ GeUety of the Fine Arts^" fwrmtninhtg of p*iy^tiT^g and sculp- 

ture^ nil of which will be ofien to pnblie inspeetion at stated times^ will 
gpnrfnallj tfain tbe eye (by befaoldii^ mil that is beaniifid in Art) io a 
idl mmm of gmeeAil oatlln^ dhaete md appropriate omnmentation, and 
piifi^ of iifla. Gold and aitTeraaitfaay jeweUei% wofker^ in brase and 
iron, japannein, g^ffi mann&etnrers^ and many other trades that may be 
§md to belong to this town and district, hj uniting arttstac skill to the 
elher exeeU^naea that hare hitherto chancteiixed their pfodi]i:ii0^ must 
aooQ mcoeed in adfcmTing greater £uii& 

Tbe great exoellenoe of daesieal and medijmd art is to be accounted for 
by tbe &ct that every workman was an artist ; and we shall never be 
able to iiTal their productions until the alliance between tbe arts of 
deg%Hi and thii^ of prodqetioin m ugain lestored. Tlie Institute will seek 
to ^ect ihia object. To use the words of Dr, Waagen : — It wili seek to 
oito beauty and taate with pncticahility and dnfabilitj*, md so io form 
the imaginiitiDn and taste of the po|*ils ns arti^ l^y studying and 
dimwing after beantifnl modekk, that e«K!h may be enabkMl with Euulity io 
make dtfleoveries in that branch wtuch he pariicakuiy follow?, 

Many of the proo^sea carried on in the w<»kshops of this town 
beantifially iacientl&^ but few of the workmen know it ; they carry tbe 
m M they have learned tbem^ seeing the ^ect, but knowing notldng of 
the cause, Dipping of metals is a beantiM example of chend^ sdence 
applied to pracUcal xism. and many of the failnres to which dippeis are 
liable niight nndouhtedly be avoided, if the workmen thems^ves had ~ 
ptaedcal knowle^e of the scientific laws upon wtiieh their oceii{mtion ' 
hnaed Few trades exist which do not require sci^oe in aome ^hape oc 
other* For ii^anoe : the tinman uses resm, the soldeter uses borax, tb# 
Mackwmith uses sand, theb naa^ca Bt e r mm '* add sulphate ^potasBa,'' 
aat enmun, and the iroii-^ater uses Umeatone, or iron oi^ These are 
wed to piodnce c^^ain results^ which the practical workman kotows 
follow, hat he knowB not why. A knowledge of demiitiy would 
him, and would enable him to do more efficiently any work he might 
alied upon to execute. 

In your daily labour many of you employ fire in a hundred difieren| 
waya, and for aa many difieient purposes ; why should not tbe doctiint 
of h^t be known to yon ? For some purposes you might then leam td 
me it better^ and so to ^xinomize it as to make it do far more work^ 
Many of you paaa the whole day in various pursuits wherein the applica* 
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tion of mechiiiiical powers are necessary ; why should you not he 
inatnicted in them also ? Wlmt we desire is, that yoti ahould have as 
comprehensive a knowledge as possible of all that gives power over 
natai-e. With tlii.^j while you developing your skill and ingenuityj 
you will be sweetening your daily toil ; for it is by the <laily use of the 
powers of nature that you feed, clothe, and house yourselves. In America 
a large degree of intelligeaec^ among the artizans, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of the mechanical powerSj Ls very general In the race of 
COS) petition you will be l>eaten unless you bestir yourselves. If you 
desire to supply the markets of the world to the same extent as you 
have hitherto, and to compete successfully with the educated artizans of 
the United States, you have bat one way of doing it, that is, by bringing 
intellect to bear on your haud-laboun If you do not tidvancej your 
employers will ; as tliey progress they will seek to employ those men 
only who have the, know ledge they require, coupled with a desire to be 
ever moving towards the achievement of still greater improvement-s. 
The man who has these qualifications will de^iei^'e and will obtain better 
renmneration for lils labour. Hence tlie knowledge this Institute seeks 
to impart will be to him, not only a source of pleasure, tut of profit 
also* 

To uo men are habits of obsei'vation more necessary than to yourselves. 
To the man of observation, tlie simplest incidents are productive of 
iLseful r^ult^. The swinging of a lamp in the cathedral of Pisa, a 
phenomenon that had been witnessed by hundreds previously, did, to 
the mind of GalileOj suggest the fact that the penduhnn descends through 
equal spaces in equal times, and led to the observation that a long 
pendulum vibrates more slowly than a short one, according to the square 
root of its length. Its apjJication as a correct measure of time, and an 
unvarying standard of linear measure, and as a means of measuring tlia 
intensity of gravity at different parts of the earth's surface, and thence 
of determining its true figure, fti>ecdily followed. 

We might give you cither instances, all showing the importance of 
acquiring correct habits of observatioUj but we forbear. Look through 
history ; who are the men who have achieved never-dying fame for them- 
selves by the sj>lendour and magnitude of their discoveries, and who 
lave blessed tlie toiling worker by relieving him of much arduous and 
wearjnng toil? Are they not men who, by patient observation and 
dUigent inquiryj have elevated themselves from the lowest ranks ? Watt, 
Ferguson, Arkwright ; who are they ? Workei-s like yourselves. We do 
not say that you may attain to a like degree of eminence ; but, remember, 
the fields of observation are open to all. You need only a desire to 
know, coupled with diligence in your studies ; and you may then succeed 
in achieving a position that will make you the objects of emulation to 
your fellow men. 
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The classes to be establisliedj and the lectures that will be giveii, m 
the proposed Birmingham and Midland Institute/' will afford you 
every facility for acquiring that knowledge that will be most useful to 
you. Therefore, let it be shown by your subscriptions that you an 
determined the Institute shall be raised as much as possible by youm 
selves^ of yourselves^ and for yourselves, that Birmingham may be 
released from the odium of its being one of the largest manufacturing 
towns^ with the fewest scientific institutions. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

J, Downing, Chairman, 
Frederick Grew, Secretary, 



IV, — ^Proceedings connected with the laying of the first Stone of the 
Institute on the 22ad November 1855. 

(a) Address from the Council of the Institute to HJl,H. Prince Albert* 
'^ May it please your Royal Highness,— We, the Council of the 
Binningham and Midland Institute, l>eg leave to approach Your Royal 
Highness with the assurance of our devoted loyalty to the person and 
family of Her Most Gracious Majest}'' the Queen, and to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments for the honour conferred upon our Institution and upon 
the town of Birmingham by the presence of Your Royal Highness ui>on, 
this occasion. 

As the diief institutions and manufactories of our town have in 
former years been favoured by Your Royal Highness *s gracious attention, 
we could not have presumed to hope for the renewed honour of this visit, 
had we not known that the objects which tlie Birmingham and Midland 
Institute is designed to promote are regarded by Your Royal Highness as 
peculiarly worthy of the favour of an enlightened Prince, 

" Her Majesty a auspicious reign has been marked by a long continuance 
of unexampled prosperity, by a vast extension of commerce, a rapid 
development of material resources and productive powerSj and by acientifio 
inventions which must ever rank among the most marvellouB achieve* 
inents of the human mind* 

*^ One memorable result of tliis development of intellectual and material 
power was seen in that Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations 
the sucoess of which is by universal consent attributed in no small 
measure to the comprehensive \iewg and fostering care of Your Boy^ 
Highness, 

By those who entered into the spirit of that great enterprise, and sa 
its tiue significance, it was regarded not only as a record of progrea 
already made, a trophy for victories already won, but also as an eai-nest 
of inciv^ased energy and a harbinger of greater triumphs yet to be acbia 
in thft ^de domains of science, art, and industry 
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"It was foTeseea thart a aimultaneous survey ami compmgon of so 
many of the master works of man's productive powers must stimulate the 
mind to a keener and more compreliensive study of the principles by 
which the exercise of those powers is controlled. 

" These hopes ^ a.% we believe, have not been disappointed It is evident 
that a greater desire for scientific and practical knowledge has been 
diffused among all classes of the community, and not least among the chiss 
of artizans who, in the triumphs of the Great Exhibition, recognized at 
one and the same glance the value and dignity of human labour^ and the 
manifold increase of which its power is capable when guided by the light 
of scientific knowledge. 

"Nor has Birmingham ^ the centre of a great manufacturing and mining 
district, been slow to acknowledge the importance of instructing tha 
artizan in the scientific principles of his daily occupation. 

In the design of the Birmingham and Midland Institute the general 
features of a Literary and Scientific Institution are combined with those 
of a School of Industrial Science. 

" In the former department provision will be made for libraries, reading- 
rooms, museums of geology, mineralogy, and natural history, for collections 
of fine art manufactures, machinery, and mining records, and for lectures 
and discussioDs on literary and scientific subjects. 

** The industriiU department, which has received the approval and 
aBaistanee of the Board of Trade Department of Science and Art, has been 
already opened with considerable success ; it provides systematic lectures 
a^d dasa instruction in mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and other 
branches of science which are specially applicable to the manufacturing 
and mining operations of the district 

** It is also intended to provide in the same building improved accom- 
modation for the Government School of Ornamental Art, which has long 
been established in Birmingham with the happiest success. 

" Such are the general features of an Institution destined^ as we hope, 
to advance not only the material, but also the moral welfare of this great 
csomm unity, by uniting men of all ranks and of divers opinions in the 
promotion of studies which add dignity to daily labour, enlarge the 
faculties^ refine the tastes, and fill the heart with nobler conceptions of 
man s destiny and of God's aJl-wise^ all-bounteous love. 

On this commanding site, HberaDy given for the purpose by the 
municipal corporation of the borough, a building is to be erected in which 
Literature, SciencCj and Art, may be worthily enshrined under one roo£ 
B}^ Your Royal Highness s gracious condescension, significant as we 
hope it is of Her Majesty's favour, the fijst stone of that building is now 
to be laid under tlie Iiappiest auspicies ; for happy, indeed^ is that nation 
which, while waging wai-B in distant lands, and sending forth her armies 
and her fleets to conquer, with God's help, in the righteous cause of 
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national independencef hears on her own shores only the echoes of victory 
mingling witli the grtiteftil tlj^inksgiving of Her Sovereign, Her Prmces, 
and her people, united in the noble work of fosteviog; the arts of peaae 
and diffusing the blessings of freedom and civilization," 

(b) Speech of ILEM Prime AlbeH. 

I am mncb obliged to yoTJ> tny I/Ord. for proposing my health in such 
kiiid terms, and I oinnot but be mncli gratified by the cordial reception 
which you, gentlemen, have been pleased to give to this ioajsL 

It has been a great pleasure to in e to have been able to participate, M 
however trifling a degree, in a work which I do not look upon as a simpld 
act of worldly wisdom on the part of this great town and locality, but as 
one of the first public acknowledgments of a principle which is daily 
forcing its way among ns, and is destined to play a great and important 
^art in the future developineDt 6f this nation and of the world in general, 
/ mmn the introduction of Science and AH cLafhe comcious reffulatd^a 
of productive induMry. 

The courage and spirit of enteiprise with which an immense amount 
of capital is embarked in industrial pursuits, and the skUl and indefii- 
tigable perseverance with which these are candied on in this country, 
cannot but excite universal adrn'ration ; but in all om* operations, 
whether agi'icuJtural or manufaeturing. it is not we who operate, bnt the 
laws of nature, which we have set in operation. It is, then, of the 
higliest importance^ that w** should know these laws, in order to know 
what we are about, and the reason why certain things are, which occur 
daily under our hands, and what course we are to pursue with regard to 
them. Witliout such knowledge we are condemned to one of three states : 
either, we merely go on to do things just as our fathers did, and for no 
better reason than because they did them so, or, trusting to som^ personal 
authority, we adopt at random the recommendation of some specific, in i 
speculative hope that it may answer ; or, lastly — and this is the most 
favourable case — we om^lves improve upon certain processes ; but this 
can only be the result of an experience hardly earned and dearly tought, 
and which, after all, can only embrace a comparatively short space of 
timcj and a small number of experiments. 

From none of these courses can we hope for much progress i for tiie 
mind, however ingenious, has no materials to work with, and remain in 
presence of phenomena the causes of which are hidden from it. But 
these laws of nature^ — these divine laws — are capabie of being discovered 
and understfjod, and of being taught, and made our own. This ia the 
task of science ; and, while science discovers and teaches these laws, art 
teaches their application. 

No human pursuit is, therefore, too insignificant''not|to be capable of 
becoming the subject both of a science and an ari 
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• TJit fine arts (as far as tliey relate to painting, sculpture/ and arcM- 
tecturej) wliicli are sometimes confounded with art in general, rest on th6 
applicAtion of the laws of form and colour, and what nmy be called the 
science of the beautifuL They do not rest on any arbitrary theory on 
the modes of producing pleasorable emotiomaj but follow fixed laws, more 
diificitlt, perhajt?, to seize than those regulating tlie material world, 
beeeuf^ belonging partly to the f?pliere of the ideal and our spiritual 
essence, yet perfectly appreciable and teachable, both abstractedly and 
historically, from the works of different ages and nations. No human 
pursuits make any material progress xintil scieri'' ^ ^ VMiinrlit to bear 
upon tbem* We have seen, accordingly, maii) . jii .^lumber f<il- 
centuries • but from the moment that science has touched them with her 
magic wand, they have sprung forwjird, and taken strides wliicii ama^ 
and almost awe the beholder Look at the transformation wJiich has 
gone on around us since the laws of gravitation, electricity, niagnetism, 
and the expansive power of heat have become known to us. It has 
altered our whole state of existence— one might say, the whole face of 
tlie globe I We owe tliis to scient^ej and science alone ; and she has other 
treasures iii store for us, if we will but ciill her to our assistance. 

11 It is sometimes objected by the ignorant that science is im cert a in and 
mang^able ; and they point to the many exploded theories which have 
keen superseded by others, as a proof that the pi'csent knowledge maybe 
llso unsound, and, after all, not worth having. But they are not awarei 
that, while they tltink to cast blame upon science, tiiey bestow, in fact, 
the highest praise upon her. For that is precisely the diffei^nce between 
■^ience and prejudice, that the latter keeps stubbornly to its position, 
whether disproved or not, while the former is an unarrcstable movement 
to\Farda the fountain of truth — caring little for cherished authorities or 
pPltentimentfli but continually progressing — feeling no false shame at her 
shortcomings, but, on the contrary, the highest pleasure, when freed 
^from an error, at having advanced another step towards the attainment 
^■if Divine truth — a pleasure not even intelligible to the pride of ignorance. 
We also hear, not unfrequently, science and practice, scientific know- 
^^edge and common sense, contrasted as antagonistic. A strange eiTor ! 
For science is eminently practiml, and must be so, as she sees and 
knows what she is doing ; while mere common practice is condemned 
to work in the dark^ applying natural ingenuity to unknown powers, to 
obtain a known resiili Far be it from me to undervalue the creative 
power of genius, or to treat shrewd common sense as worthless without 
knowledge* But nobody will tell me, that the same genius would not 
take an incomparably higher flight if supplied with all the means whidi 
knowledge can impart ; or, that common sense does not become, in fact^ 
only truly powerful, when in possession of the materials upon which 
jndgment is to be exercised. 
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Hie study of the laws by which the Almighty goTems the iiniTerae is 
therefore our boundeD datj. 

Of theee laws out great academxes Mid seats of education have, rather 
arbitrariljj selected only two spheres or groups (as I may call them,) aa 
caeecitial parts of our national educatioi:! — the kw3 which regulate 
quantities and proportionfi, which fomi the subject of mathematiea, and 
the laws regulating the expression of our thoughts through the medium 
of language — ^Uiat ib to say, grammar, which finda its purest expression 
in the classical languages. These laws are most important branches of 
knowledge ; their study trains and elevates the mind. But they are not 
tiie only ones ; there are otliers which we cannot disregard — which we 
cannot do without There are, for instance, the laws governing the 
human mind and its ration to the Divine Spirit^ — the subjects of logic 
and metaphyBic& There are those which govern our bodily nature and 
itsconnexion with the soul^ — the subjects of physiology and psychology. 
Those which govern human society and the relations between man and 
man — the subjects of politics, jurisprudencCj and politioil economy^ and 
many others. While of the laws just mentioned some have been recog- 
nized as ^entials of education in different institutions^ and some wUI, 
in the course of time, more fully assert their right to recognition, the 
laws regidatlng Tnatter and form are tliose which will constitute the 
chief object of your pursuits ; and as the principle of subdivision of 
labour in the one most congenial to our age, I would advise you to keep 
to this speciality, and to follow with undivided attention chiefly the 
science of mechanics, physics, and chemistry, and the fine arts in 
painting, sculpturej and architecture. You will thus have conferred an 
inestimable boon upon your country, and in a sliort time have the satis- 
&ction of witnessing the beneficial results upon our national powers 
of production. Other parts of the country will, I doubt not^ emulate 
your example, and I live in hopes that all these institutions will some 
day find a central point of union^ and thus complete tlieir natioo^J 
organization. 

Thanking you once more for having allowed me to assist at the 
foundation of your Institution^ I wish it growth, vigour, and prosperity, 
with all my heartp 

(c) Speech of Lord Ashburton- 
I am called upon by tlie authorities to propose to you the toa^ of 
** Success to the Birmingham and Midland Institute/' It might have 
been easy to select one more capable of doing it justice, but it could have 
been entrusted to no individual more anxious for the welfare and im- 
provement of those for whose immediate benefit this Institute wm 
designed ; it could have been intrusted to no one more deeply impresstd 
with the importance^ nay, even with tlie absolute necessity, of the 
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movemeiii which you ai^e at this moment engaged in inaugurating^ not 
only for the elevation and happiness of the working classes', but also for 
the maintenance of the manufacturing su]>eriority of Great Britain in the 
workshops of the world. The principlej I apprehend, of tliis institution 
is to give to all classea, whetlier masters, foremen^ or workmen, the means 
of studying and comprehending those processes and powers of nature 
with wlijch in the pursuit of their daily a%^ocatiouB they have to deaL 
You do not, I apprehend, intend to remain satisfied with an appeal to 
one-half of man's beingj to !iis reasoning powers alone, I presume it 
to be your desire to enHst all his facultieSj to train the eye to interpret 
natiure's aspect^ to train the erir to understand her voicBj to train the 
touch and the taste to act where the discriminating powers of the other 
organs fiiiL The uneducated workman is like the blind and deaf, fit only 
for some limited mechanical task. He has no data whereon to employ 
his mind. He works on tVierefore like a machine, at one unceasing round 
of monotonous toil. No wonder, then, tliat his spirit should rebel against 
a drudgery which leaves undeveloped the nobler faculties of which be is 
conscious I no wonder that he should turn in disgust to some pui'suit 
altogether intellectual, as alien as possible from Ins profession. And 
rhat is the consequence ? Tlie liigher the proficiency he attains, the 
lore he loathes the drudgery from wbicli he has fled. He becomes 
listless at his work, he loses credit in the factory, liis family suffers^ 
his position becomes a false position, he is conscious of merits he does 
not find tlie world ready to acknowledge, and his example is rather 
shunned than followed- But now, through your admirable institution, 
you not only enable him to reconcile the aspirations of an intellectnal 
being with the worldly duties of a husband and a parent, but you 
open out to him a new language — the language of nature ; and, where 
efore he moved hoodwinked and indifferent, he has now presented to his 
larpened and inquiring senses wonders such as the bookworm in his 
losetj nay, even the chemist in his laboratory, has never conceived. 

atead of endeavouring by fmitless efforts to raise himself above the 
lechanical calling which drags him down^ he now has the satisfaction 
of raising bis calling into an art, — ^an art worthy of all the interest 
that an intellectual being has to bestow ; and, if he attain excellence, 
dere is a higher career opened to him in which he may distinguish him^ 
self, serve his family ^ and benefit his country. Such is the system^ such 
^^are the advantages of the institution which we are met this day, under 
^■the auspices of His Koyal Highness Piince Albert^ to inaugurate I 
^Knight here close my remarks, and ask you to drink the toast, but I feel 
^bhat I have another and a painful duty to fulfil; namely, to tell you 
jjVwhat vnU be the penalty if the boon offered by this institution be rejectedi 
or if the other manufacturing towns neglect to follow your example and 
present similar advantages to their inhabitants. Our hearts and our 
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fionls aire absorbed by this Russian war. We feel, and we feel rigbtly, 
itksit the eliarocter of England and the honour of England are at stake, 
and no sactifioe must be Bpared, But there is another war which may 
be more calamitous in its results, which is being waged ^ not in some 
confined spot in the enemy's territor}% 3,000 miles away, but a war 
waging hei'e at home, involving, not the intera*?ts of Turks^ but the 
bread of our children and the destinies of our country. We seem to have 
forgotten that by adopting absolute freedom of trade we have cast dowii 
the gauntlet of defiance to all nations, that wo are fighting for superiority 
in our own markets, in tha^ of the colonies, in every house tliroughout 
the habitable globe, where thei^ exists money or credit wherewith to pay. 
We expect to hold oinr ground — have we up to this time held our ground ? 
At the close of the war in 1315 we were superior in all the arts of peace, 
— are we so now ? Mm not the tortoise crept up to us while we were 
eluntbering upon our presumed superiority ? Let us take iieaiw dates. 
You have among you jurors of 1851 andjuiwaof 1855. Do they tell 
yon that we have kept our place ? They do not tell me so. It woidd be 
strange indeed if we did keep our place, inferior as we are in all that 
scientific knowledge which cbeapena and facilit^ites the application of 
labour, nnle,^'^, indeed, knowledge be weakness and science a farce* We 
were ready enough to twit with ignorance our suffering army in the 
Crimea; are we^ — nobleSj manufacturers, farmers, workmen, — whit 
le.ss ignorant in our several capacities? than they are ? Under these oir- 
eumstances it is not to the Government that we must look fi)r a remedy 
— it is to ourselves ; our Government is constituted to follow publie 
opinion, not to lead it. Engaged in the perpetual contest of party strife, 
the position of our Ministers is that of the Jews in the time of Ezra, who 
built their walla with trowels in the one hand, and the sword in the 
othel*- How can they who can scarce pass through an obstructive 
Parliament remedies for manifest and acknowl<?dged dangers, how cm 
they be expected to expose themselves to certain defeat by demanding 
from a niggardly House of Commons an expenditure to meet distant j and 
as yet unperceivcd dangers ? But it is fortunate for us that we have at 
this moment near the Throne, and wielding the authority of the Crown, 
a Prince who, raised above the sphere of party conflicts, has, at the same 
time, larger views, more lasting interests than our public men, absorbed 
fljs they are in the party squabbles of the day. He has proniotefJ science 
by evciy means which he can employ. He accepted and worked out (as 
no one else could have worked it out) the Exhibition of 1851 — not that 
it might afford a passing stimulus to industry, but with the deeper view 
of showing us how we stood in the competition of industiy* He lias 
lastly, on this occasion^ come foi*ward to inaugurate this new and impor* 
tant movement by his presence and advice, to rouse us from our self- 
complacent dreams to a sense of om danger. If once the giant strength 
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of this coimtiy were awalcened, the trammels of prejitdiee, routine, and 
ignomnce would fall away like tow before the fire. But if we do remain 
with folded arms, and take no heed, or if we go on feeding tbe people 
only with deatiltory information, diverting their minda from the serious 
work of preparation for the real business of life, treating them m the 
nurses of our towna are said to treat the infants committed to their 
cAre, quieting them with cordials, at the same time that they doy 
their appetites and stunt tlieir progress, why, then the remdt is clear — 
our mannfaeturers mmt sink, tlie emi>loyment of our people must go, and 
then this Englan<l, of which you are so justly proud, tliis storehouse of 
nations, thh pattern land of order, this refuge of the oppressed, 

" Oh ! it will be a wilderness agaiuj 

" Peopled with worse than wolves," 
« — peopled with starving, desperate outlaws. 
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ETri>E5CE given before the National Galleey Committee of 1853 
in favour of the arloption of the Keksikgton Gore Site for the 
New National Galleiiy, 

Evidence of Mn DrcE, RA* 
7*7 10. Ghairnmn } — Do you see any objection to the removal of the 
galiery, assuming it to he advisable that it should be removed, on tlie 
gx^ound of air and locality, to any distance from Lon(lon, or from tha 
i^ntre of London, on the gi^ound that it would render the gallery lea* 
aceeasible to the people at large? — I confess, I do not see imy objection 
jurising on that ground ; it is very difficult to say what is the centre of 
Jiondon. I think that, generally speaking, if you asked a man wlmt 
5ras the centre of London, he would say the centre of I*ondoa was that 
p^rt of it in which he lived ; supposing the National GuUery to b© 
iremoved to Kensington, if a line were drawn north and south from. 
Waterloo-bridge, I am inclined to believe that that })art of London 
^„ hich waa cut oft* to the west, would include the vast majority of those 
persons who are very likely to frequent the National Gallery, 

751 L Do you think that people Uving at the east end of London are 
ven, now not much in the habit of visiting the gidlery t— I iliink they 
are not 

• 7512. But you think it should be an object, do you not, U} ^ncourag© 
iliem to ^^isit our art eoUectious 1- — Yes. , • . •» I - • 

I 7513, And you would rather hold out motives to them to go th^e, 
than to stay away t — Yes, -m. 
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75 Would not the removal of the gallery fiirther off tend to 
confirm their habitual absence rather thau promote their presence in the 
gaJlery ?— I am not surtj that it would ; it may appear very paradoxical^ 
but when a thing is near us, and can be seen at any time, we are very 
apt to neglect it, wliereas, when it is a little distant^ off, we make aa 
effort to see it, 

7515. Do you not think that removing it to any distance would be 
attended with inconvenience to cop3rists and artists ? — No ; there are 
already many artists who live at Kensington, and in that neighbour- 
hood ; and, if the gallery were removed to that quarter, the number 
would probably increase. 



EVIDK^CE of Mr. BOWRINO. 

8541. Chair ma^iJ] I believe you are the Secretary to the Commissioners 
for the Great Exhibition I — I am. 

8542 And one of the Under Secretaries of the Board of Trade t — am 
Registrar of the Board of Trade. 

8543. You are quite cognisant of the scheme which was entertained 
or suggested by the Commis«ionerSj to place the buildings of a number 
of institutions in one group ? —I am. 

8544. Comprising various estabUshments, literary, scientific, artistic^ 
and industrial ? — Yea 

8545. What was the whole number of such institutions that were 
proposed to be so combined ? — The Commissioners have scarcely 
attempted to define any precise number ; they liave provided space in the 
ground which they have purchased at Kensington Gore to accommodate all. 
that may wish to come. Those to which special reference is made in 
their Report, are the National Gallery, the Sculpture Galleries of the 
British Museum, in case they should be removed, a gre^t Trade or Com* 
mereial Museum, the formation of which is now under consideration, and 
the nucleus of which is already possessed by the Commissioners, muaeuziii 
of patented inventions, of mediaeval art, &a, as well as the Government 
department of Science and Arfc, for which it is absolutely necessar}' to 
find permanent accommodation, 

8546* Was not an invitation^ held out to other public institutions 
join, if they were disposed^ that same group to which you have alluded? 
— Yes ; the learned societies^and dilferent scientific bodies. 

8547. What number of sucli institutions do you consider the Ken- 
sington Gore ground which lias^betn purchased could accommodate ? — li 
would depend entirely upon the size of the buildings and the nature o 
the general arrangements adopted 

8548. You are, I presume, well acquainted with that piece of ground 
—Yes, I am. 
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8549. Csm jou mention the exact acreage which haa been purchased ? 
— It is, as nearly as possible^ 86 acres altogether- 

8550. WImt proportion of that was purcliaaed with money the surplus 
f the Great Exhibition ? — It was a joint contribution of laOjOOOj. each, 
y the Government and tlie Royal Comniisaion. 

8551. Has that sum been all expended ? — A certain portion of it is at 
moment unexpended. 

8552. Do you know how much? — I think about lojOOOf* reroaiiis ; 
ere are certain negociations now in progress to whicli that will be 

apphcable. 

8553- Is their object to extend the ground furtlier. There iB a wedga 
that cornea in from the road, with buildings upon it ? — It wiU, perhaps, 
ke scarcely advisable to enter into particulars with reference to those 
inta at present. 

8554, It is considered a good purchase, is it not ? —The best test is the 
ue of the surrounding property ; since the purchase property in the 
neighbourhood hiiE been sold at a much higher rate. 

8555* Do yon think the property would at any time fetch as much or 
more than was actually given for it ? — Tea, I do* 

8556, What is the nature of the soil /— Mr. Mylne, a gentleman of 
very considerable geological attainments, who has jjubUshed a geological 

ap of London, and who Hves in the immediate neighbourhood, has 
taken a great deal of trouble in investigating the nature of the soil ; and 
he has just prepared the map I now produce, which exhibits completely 
what the soil i% The dark colour represents the London clay ; the red 
na-g show the proposed lines of road. The whole estate is on gravel, 
th the single exception of the little strip to which I am now pointing, 
here the London clay comes to the sur£ace. 

8557. Lord Seymour,] That is near the road ? — Yes ; about 50 or 60 
ardsfrom the road* 

3558. And that is on high gi'ound, wliich could be easily drained? — 
here would not be tlie sUglitest difficulty with regard to the drainage 
i that land ; there are some ponds in this part ijJoirUing them out on 
€ plan), into which the drainage runs, 

8559. And those ponds could be themselves drained, could they not t 
ere would not be the slightest difficulty in draining the whole property. 

hese {pointing them out) are very first-class houses ; tliis to which I am 
ow pointing is a narrow public lane ; and these are some very small 
neraenta which we of course do not expect will remain there. 

8560. Ckairrnmi^ You have mentioned that the lower part of the 
ground is London gnivel ? — Yes, as is also the higher part, with the ex- 
ception of the small intervening strip of clay. 

8561. Lord Wn Graham,'] Do you know what is under the clay t — The 
small piece to which I have referred you may consider as a clay soil ; the 

is entirely gravel 




8562. Ohmi^nan,'] Wiili the exception of the part near the road, vhich 
ia clay, the wliole remainder of tlie soil is gravel f — Yea 

8ofi*^. What amQUnt of acreage of clay ia to be deducted? — It is 
very small piece; I do not think it has bet^n exactly calculated- 

8564. Is there an interiaediate epaee of stnittim of clay between the 
Kensington gravel and the gravel whicli oomniencea on the lo^ror part of 
Kensington Gore ground? — It is gravel at Gore Hou^e ; it begitus at the 
back of Gore House. 4.m»I* * ^-i*) 

8565. There it begins to be clay f "Yes ; it b a very narrow strip. 

8566. And tlicn the gi*avel begins to appear again in the lower part 
IS Dot that so Yes* 

8567. What are the elevations of the diiFerent portions of the ground ? 
— I have another map here (in'oducir}^ i^), on which tlie elevations arc all 
laid down ; they are stated with reference to the Liverpool datum^ which; 
is about 12^ feet below Trinity high-water mark ; of oovRse, if the object 
be to see the relative elevations, it makes very little diffeDenoe whidt 
datum is gi\'en. 

8568. The ground at Kensington Gor^ is not like that at FimlicOi 
which was overlaid with a atirfaee of clay ?— At Kensington Gore it is 
overlaid with a slight portion of brick eartli to a very smali extenL 

Will you have the goodneaa to speoify the elevation ?— At 
Gore House the elevation i» from 58 to 64? feet above the live 
datum* 

8570. Lord Seipnour,'] What is tlmt above the Trinity i — About 
to 6^ feet ; that is on the road opposite to Gore House, 

8571* To what level does the lower poHion of the ground sink? — Td 
26 feet above the Liverpool datum, which represents rather less than 1 
feet above Trinity high -water mark, 

8572, What dilference doea that give between the highest point on the 
edge of the road and the lowe'^t point?— It is a slope on the fir&t half of 
the estate, and the second half is flat^ therefore to ascertain the gradient 
you would only take the part on jvhich it slopes, ^ • * h 

8573* I allude to tlie gross differenee bet%veen the lower part and tl 
upper ground ? — Thirty-eight feet over a length of 2,5Q0 feet, I 

8574. Are you competent to give any infomiation as to what the 
level is on which the pi*esent National Galleiy stands? — Twenty-eight 
feet above Trinity datum. 

8575. Tiiis is the ground upon which or where the National Gallery 
standsj is it ? — ^Yes ; bnt at Charing Cross, where the statue stands, it is only 
24 feet above the Liverp<x>l datunij or 1 2 feet above the Trinity datunu 

8576. How much above Trinity datum is the ground just in front cf 
the National Gallery I— About 2^ feet, 

8577* Mr. Lahmichere.'] What is the elevation of Buckingham Palftoe I 
"—Nineteen feet above the Liverpool datum ^ and leas tliau seven abova 
the Trinity House datum, , , 
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857^- What IB the elevation at Stafford House ? — Twcnty-thiee feet 
ve the Livei-pool and 11 feet above the Trinity datum, 

8579. Lord Seyiamrr-I In order to convey a notion to the Committee 
the height of the Trinity *latuin, we may take tlie floor of Westminster 

Hall as about the same level, may we not? — Tiie Trinity datum h the 
aean high- water mark on the London DockSj and is 12^ feet above tlie 
iv^rpool datum. 

8580. la it not Oie feet that the floor of Westminster HaU m prac- 
ically nearly about the same level as the Trinity high- water mark ? — I 
lould think it mxmt be very nearly the same, 

85SL Giuiirman^^ What is the difference b<ltweeii tlie level of the 
Jghest part of the Kensington Goi-e ground, near the road, and the level 
the gravel piisj or what in called the Deer pai4cj belli ud the simk fence 
Kensington Garden^s, where the bastions are 1 — At the highest point 
of the Gore HouMe estate there ia only a difference of a very few feet. 

That is at the point near the road ? — Yes, where it adjoins 

iklen Lodge. 
8583. What is the gi*eateat breadth of the ground purchased by the 
ommissioners ? — The average breadth is above 1 ,200 feet- 
8584. One part is two or three times as broad as anotlier^is it not ? — 
he lower part in much broader tlmn the upper. I may mention that the 
ope continues from Kensington Gore and the road down to a little 
iirook which occurs about lialf way acroijs the property ; therefore there 
is a distance of about 1,200 feet of sloj>ej on whieh the inclination is 
between 1 in 30 and 1 in 40, wluch is something like the iucliiiatifia of 
WuterloO'i^hvee or St James's-street. 

8585. The narrowefit part of the propeity ia the fitjntage towai'dn the 
I'oadj is it not ? — Yesv 

8586. And that part is sepamted from another little strip hy a range 
of buildings ? — Yes, coiiKisting chiefly of first-ehiss houses, 

8587. What is the wliole extent of frontage towards the road, 
PHncluding in your measurement the little strip of unpurchased ground 

that intervenes ! — It is very nearly IjlOO feet, of which the unpiu^hased 
IjMBart ia rather more than 300. 

8588. What is the width respectively of the two purchase pai'ts 
fronting to the road ? — Six hundred feet on the Gore House side^ and 

hgfery nearly 200 on the otheTj of which 100 feet are to be devoted to a 

8589. What is the gi'eatest width of the ground in the lower paii;^ 
where the widest portion of the ground is ? — Two thousand feet, as nearly 

posaible. 

8590. You mentioned that the National Gallery^ and the British 
Museum art collections were proposed to be combined in one edifice , 
what part of the ground was it that was destined for that pui*po9e ? — 
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There lias Wen no ilisttnct recomnieBdation inatle ; the CommiasioneiN 
merely suggi^sted that it was desirable to have it on the north side of the 
propertjj with a frontage towards the road, and with the trade mnsenm 
on the south J and the Government Departments of Science and Art on 
the two ^des. 

8591* What space was it proposed thei-e shouhl be between each of the 
hiiildings, with a xiew to the circulation of air ?— Tbe Coinmissioneis 
liave made no proposal a-s to that. 

8592. If there wei'e a proi)OSiil to collect a gi'eat nnniber of other 
edifices on the l emainder of the gronnd, they would begin by putting 
pretty close to each other the three or four buildings they have already 
destined to occupy the sitej in order to give room for the addition of 
others, would they not ? — The Commissioners are not in a position to 
decide such questions independently of the Government, beeausej by au 
jurangement witli the Govemraentj they and the Commissi oners have a 
joint control over the proj}ei*ty. 

8593. Mr. 2?. Wall] The Depmiment of Science and Art includes i~ 
Schools of Denignj does it not f — ^Yes, 

8594. So that it ia the intention of tlie Commission^ if the scheme i* 
carried out, to mmove the Schools of Defiigti to Kenfiing^ton I — The De- 
partment of Art, which ha^* l>een hithertj> known by the name of the 
Schocd of Design, has no permanent location at pr^ient; it is merely 
temporarily lodged in Marlborough House. 

8595. But it is the intention of the fomidery of the scheme to which 
yon have referred to remo%*e the SehfK>ls of Design to Kensington^ is it 
not I — That is what the Commissioners point to; the decision on tht 
pomt rests however with the Govern men 

8596. Chairman.'] Considering how much has been said as to the evij 
of smoke and other noxious effltivia both at the National Gallerj^ and a' 
the British Museum, and the mischief that arises from discoloration mii 
nthL^r damage to the monuments^ do you not think that if the National 
Gftlleiy were placed in connexion with other buildings the different 
'.♦bjects of art would run the risk of still being exposed to those evil 
influences ? — The only buihliug from which you would ex]>ect to have 
Hmoke would be the laboratory in connexion with the department 
of science, but I have ascertained that the smoke generated there 
would not be more than from a common kitchen fire ; smoke h 
as gi'eat a nuisance to tlie department as it would be to the National 
Gallery, and I have ascertained moreover that they would use smokeless 
fitel 

8597* "Dii yuii not think that the ei-ection of numerous important 
public buildings on one site would raise a sort of suburban city around 
them, inlmbited both by gentlemen and tradespeople t— You would very 
possibly have the same effect hp. that -which h observable at Sydenh^na 
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vvliere all the frontages near the Ciyatal Palace are being bought for 
buLLdiug purposes. You would attract population there, but it woidtl be 
a pt>pulation inhabiting liouses of the fii-nt-class, from which the amount 
of smoke would l>e very tn fling ; it would not be more than that of a 
provinciiil town, 

8598. Do they buni a less quantity of cual tli»n other houses ? — There 
woiiiil be much fewer of them. 

8599. If [jeople of the fir^t da^ go to reside there, they must have 
tradespecjple and others living near tliem, must they not It would 
naturally bring a population round j no doubt. 

8600. Mr. Lfihonehcre.^ Would not ground in the immediate vicinity 
nf this property become so valuable that there m but little probability of 
its being occupied by any class of building except first-class houses ; it 
wonld never answer for a brewery or distillery No ; wlien people can 
get S.OOOr or 4,000/, an actre for land, m they do at pi'esent in that 
neighbourhood, I conceive it is not very likely there would be a brewery 
i>r flistillery there, 

8601. The tradesmen ako would be at a certain distance from the pro- 
poeed site, would they not ? — I apprehend so ; the immediate vicinity 
wriuld be occupied entirely by fir8t-clap.s houses. 

8602. Chmrman.^ Do you not consider that if the Gallery occupied 
the wliole frontage the road, and housesj even of a suiierior class, were 
to spring up on each J^ide of it, and also a certain number of other house^^ 
ennnected with them, the ultimate effect would be that there would be a 
town extending on each side within not many yards of the building ; and 
do you not think that tlie builtling would ultimately be exposed to those 
noxious influences which it ia considered so desirable now to avoid t — 
That must be the cum to a certain extent anywhere where you attract 
the population, but there is no place in London or its immediate vicinity 
in which you could have such security against that intrusion im you 
would hav^e on the Commissioners' grounfl. 

8603. Do you not think a preferable site for such delicate objects im 
there are in the National Gallery j would be the centre of some wide open 
space, with a sufficient interval between it and the population, and tlie 
smoke, to aUow the air to circulate fi'eely, and to be diluted before it 
reached tlie building ? — I can conceive a spot in the centre of Hyde Park 
which would be a very desirable situation ; but from the practical 
difficulty which the Commissioners experienced in obtaining a site in 
Hyde Park for a few months, for the purpose of a national object like the 
Great Exliibition, I think the difficidty of caiTying out such a project 
would be insupeiuble. 

8604*. Have you examined the sites proposed by the ConiiuiE>siou 
of which Lord Seymour and Mr. Ewart were members? — I am cognisant 
of their Report, and of the sites they proposed. 

I 2 
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8605. Do you not tliink that if the National Galleiy, though not on 
such a site as that to which I have alluded, stood by itself^ it would be 
spared fiTUB those injimouis influencea to wliich oUusion have been made, 
more effeetunlly than if combined with jm other great group of buildings 
ivhieh Avoiild be likel}" to iiica"ease the population about it? — Two sites 
were suggested by the Commission to which you ref^*, in the event of 
Goverament not lieing willing to incur the expense of purchasing another 
site. 

8606. My question is^ whether a more iiifiolated site, though not in th 
centre of a great park, would not he better calculate<I to shield th 
National Gallery fi'om the iufluences to which I ha\'e alluded, than other 
site® in the neighbourhood of which a suburban town would be likely to 
sjraig up? — A suburban to\%*ii already exists at the back of, and 
immediat^:^ly surrounding, the site to tlie nortli of Kensington Gardens, 
to which I understand the National Gallery Commission to have 
referred. The far larger tract of ground purchased by the Royr 
Uommissit^n on the south of Kensington Gardens affords a much more 
insulated site. 

8607. ilr. Ltibouchere^J Do you believe it possible to find a space 
such as the Chairman describes, in which such a building could l->e erected, 
except in one of the parks in the immediate vicinity of London ? — I am 
not aware of any spot presenting anything like the advantages that the 
Commissioners' ground does. 

8608. Was not that question considered by the Commissioners before 
the ground was purchased ? — Very much. It Ls enttiely owing to 
accidental and fiimilj^ matters that this property has not been built ove^ 
long ago. 

8609. Every open space near London has been rapidly built upon 
lately, lias it not? — Yea. 

8610. Was not this the only ground applicable and available for ill 
l>urpose f — Yes, it was, 

861 L This property abuts on one side on the Park! — Yes ; that gives 
an area of 677 acres (which is, I find, the joint area of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens), which is of course absolutely secured against being 
built over ; so that on the north you have an absolute security against 
intrusion. 

86 12, Mr. E if •art'] Do you not consider it most important to have 
opm space to the north ? — Yes. 

8613, Is it not the fact that the principal mischief comes &om the 
north?— Certainly J and that was considered by the Commissioners in 
filing on a south*west part of London. 

86 You have alluded to the report of the Commission of whicli 
Liord Seymom: and myself were members ; are you a%vare that the Com- 
n\is3ioners Ind before them at th?t time any proposition with regard to 
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tlie purcliaae of tliis property at Kensington Gore ? — I bclit^ve tliat 
pitjperty is not the one to wLich tUey especially leferred. 

8615. The R^^yal Commissioners' proposition was not then fully 
developed ? — ^No, 

8616. Mr. }VallI\ The ground in &vour of which the Commiasionei's 
reported is still to be liad, is it not ? — I am not able to say with ceilaintyi 
that was a very soiall piecej consistiiig of from 15 to 20 acres ; and the 
Koyal Commission felt that fur their purpose it was useless to attempt to 
get so small a space, 

8617. Do you know the distiince from SpitidJields to Kensington ? — I 
am not prepared to say ; I should think between five and gix mOes ; I 
have not any exact knowledge of the distance, 

8618L There are a great many young artists and pupils who live in 
that part of the metropolis, are there not t — A comdderable numberj I 
believe. 

8619. And if the collections were removed to Gore House, they would 
be pupils at that histitutiom ?^ — I did not apply the remarks I previously 
made to the School of Design at SpitalfieklB, but rather to what is now 
called the Department of jli't at Marlborough House ; I contemplated the 
removal of that, but I should consider the SpitnlfiehJs School of Design 
much in the same light as the provincial Schools of Design ; there can be 
no objection to liaving those local Schools of Design in communication 
with the centi'al body, 

8620. In point of fact we should have a veiy expensive staff, without 
^bolars ? — I et>ntemi>latc the removal of the whole of the Department 
at Marlborough House, entirely distinct from Spitalfields. 

862 L Mr. Ewart^ Spitalfields is a local district ?— Yes ; it is not at 
all necessary, I apprehend, to remove that any more than it would be 
ne^^asary to remove the Birminghara or Manchester schools to London. 

8622, Jlr. B. WalL^ Are not the patterns which we see at Marlborough 
House, and some of which we see at Gore House, intended for the instruc- 
tion of scholars in design ? — I apprehend so. 

8623« Tlierefore it is of the last importance that those scholars should 
see the specimens at Gore House ? — It is certainly very useful for them to 
see them. 

862:t. And the majority of those who are likely to benefit from tliose 
drawings and patterns live in the heart of the meti-opolia — The 
SpitaMelds School^ to which you probably refer, possesses its own 
examples and patterns, like any other local School of Design ; that school 
is alrearly between three and four miles from the central department at 
Marlborough House. 

8625, But there is a great difference between six miles and three % — 
It is much less than three miles from Marlborough House to the Com< 
jnissionei-s' estate ; it is not two miles. 
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8626* Mr. LaboueIte}'e.'\ Great doubt 1ms been expressed by some 
witnesses as to the propriety of removing the National Gallery to the 
neiglibourhood of Gore House on account of the want of aoce^aibility^ 
especially to persons in the humbler cla.sse.s of life who might deaire to 
vbit the National Gallery; have you turned youi* attention to that 
subject^ and have you any statement with reference to it that you are 
able to make to the Committee ? — Do you mean actual acoessibility to 
the site^ or only as affected by its aupponed reiaot^ne&s ? 

8627» I should be glad to have your opioion on both points, beginniDg 
with the first ?— With regard to the accessibility of the site, and aa to 
the means of communication, the property itself would l»6 surrounded 
by excellenfc roads, varj-^ing from 80 to 100 feet wide ; those roads are all 
laid dowji in the map I have here ; and as to the possibility of people 
goings if they wish it, Buch a distancej I would instance the Credit 
Exliibition itself, on a site just oppo-^ite the Coiumisj^i oners' estate^ which 
during a period of between five and six nionths*^ was visited by upwards 
of 6,000,000 persons, showing, that if you give sufficient indueem^t to 
people to go^ neither the distance fi^om the heart of London, nor the 
difficulty of getting there, will deter them from going. 

86^8* Mr, Hanlin{jeJ] Are there any students who attend lectures at 
Marlborough Houhc ? — Yes ; there are classes and lectures there for 
teclinical im^truction in various departments, which are numerously 
attended by students (beside the regular School of Design at Somerset 
House, which is about to be transfen^ed there), 

8629. What part of London do they come fi-om ? — I do not know. 

8630< Ml". B. Walll A gimt number t*f persons who came to the 
Exhibition^ consisting of schools, labourei^s, and a vast variety of other 
people sent up from the country and irom the metropoli^j had their 
expenses paid by private subscriptions, had they not t — That was the 
case to some extent ; but they formed a very small proportion indeed of 
the gross number of 6,000,000, 

8631 - Have many |>eraons visited the exhibition w hich is now open at 
Gore House t — Tea ; about 8,000 since its opening, at the end of May. 

8632, Has not the fee for admiasion been reduced fi^om sixpenoe to 
threepence — Yes, on Mondays, 

Has not that reduction been made in consequence of the small 
number of persons who \dsited the place ? — I always contemplated that 
after the exhibition luid l>een oj>ened for some timcj the charge for admis- 
sion would be reduced* The number of visitors s^ince it lias been opened 
has been at the rate of 70,000 a year. People go in great numbers to 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Coiu"t, and Kew Gardens, notwithstanding 
their distance from London. 

8634. For what reason was the fee for admission to tlie exhibition at 
Gore House reduced ? — I cannot state ; it is very usual in the second part 
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of B aeason to demaiitl a lower rata of aduiij^iou ; I liava not had auy 
personal aequaintance with the reiusoiLs for the reductioiL 

3635. Is it not your opinion that it had reference to the mail number 
of Yisitoiis?— I am really scarcely in a position to say. 

8636, You are not in a position to give a negative to my question 1— 
Xo, teoaiise I cannot state the reason/? which have induced the reduction. 
I can only say that I always expected that the charge for admission would 
l:»e ultimately reduced* 

8637* Lord Sei/moun'] All those buildinga you have mentioned are 
liuildinga to which persons have access without payment ? — Yea, without 
payment 

8638- And you compare the exhibition at Gore House, which has been 
open but for a short time, and for entrance to which payment has been 
demanded, with tliera ? — I liave a statement here (p^'oducing it) of the 
number of persons visiting different places, both in and out of London, 
and I find that the number of vi^iitors last year at the Zoological Gardens, 
where a charge is made for admission, was 305^203, or very nearly 
many as at the Nafcional Gallery, where they amoimted to 352j2!20, and 
where no charge is made. I take those gardens as a well-known popular 
place of aninsement ; it is half a mile further from the Palace of West- 
minster than the Commissioners' site, and about the same distance from 
Charing Cross that site. 

8639. Mr, Yenmn*] Do you include children among the number of 
visitors to the Zoological Gardens ?^ — It is called the number of ^'iaitors. 
In Kew Gardens last year the number was 231,010 ; that is many miles 
from London ; that shows ttiat if you give people a sufficient inducement, 
they do not find distance an objection. The number ^^siting Hampton 
C*ourt was 173,391 last year ; while the visitors to tlie British Museum 
were 507, 973, and to the Vernon Gallery 155,013. I have also liere a 
statement of the number of visitoi-s at the Duke of Northumberland s 
two houses, and also at tl*e Bridgwater Gallery and Windsor Castle, in 
the six summer months of 1S5L 

8640. Have you the numbers ?^ Yes ; to Northinnberland House 
(which is in town) the numbers were 240,000 ; to Sion House (out of 
town), 110,000; to the Bridgwater Gallery in town}, 80,000; and to 
Windsor Castle, 120,400, I venture to submit that all these figures prove 
conclusively tliat the mere distance of a place of exhibition or public 
amusement from the heart of London, or even from London itself, forms 
no bar wliatever to its being resorted to freely by the great masses of 
the population, whose interests it is so important to bear in mind when 
considering the question of the site of the National Gallery. 

8641. Lord Seyraoii7\^ Are there not certain restrictioDs put on the 
aclmisaion into those galleries, although they are in town, inasmuch as 
the people Iiave to go elsewhere to obtain tickets before they can be 
admitted ? — Yes. 



8642. And that always is a considerable reiitrietion upon tlie admijisioii 
of the pnblio ? — Yes^ it prabably tends in that direction, 

8613, Mr. Vernon.2 With reference to the jjlaces of res^ort out o 
town which you have inentioned^ both Kew* and Hampton Court are 
open on Sunday, are they not ? — They ai-e ; but I believe that Kew 
Gardens have been so opened for the first time this summer. The 
number of visitors there in 1850 was 179.627, and in 1851 j 3:^7,^*00. 
In these years, as well as in 1852, thr>se gardens were closed o~ 
Sunday. 

86'44, A^nd Sunday U a day on w^hich the working classes woul 
naturally avail themselves very largely^ as a matter of course, of the 
OppoHnnity to take a Iioliday to any agreeable plaee out of town ? — Y 
that may be the ciise- 

86 'io. Mr. WidL] Htn e you ever heard of any evil resulting to th 
pictures fi'om the number of people who visit them, either at Bridgwater 
House, Northumberland House, or Windsior Castle?— No; the reports 
given by the Duke of Northumberkind and Lord EOesmere, and also 
that from Windi^:or, are^ that the conduct of the visitors was perfectly 
exemplary ; it wa^ certainly s<i at tlie period of the Exhibition. 

8646. Of course any injury tliat might occur to tlie pictures in thft 
National Gallery would equally occur^ and rather more strongly, to the 
pictures in Northumberland House, that being in rather a lower position 
nearer the river and the smoke of the Metropolis ? — Yes ; it is on lowei 
ground. 

8647- Lord If. GmkaraJ] The rooms in Northumberland House 
all covered witli cai^iefc, are they not^ so that there would not be so much 
dust? — I am not able to q^eak upon tliat poiuL 

8648* Clminnan.*] Would you propose to have the National Galle 
open on Sundays? — That question has not been considered by t 
Commission ; nor do I conceive that it comes in any way witliim 
province to consiiler it, 

8649. Do you think there is more objection to it than there is 
Hampton Coiu*t being open on that day ?^ — I am scarcely prepared 
discuss that point 

8650. Lord jS^ymoun] Have you taken any means to ascertain whether 
or not the class of artists in the Metropolis would object or would approve 
of the reiixival of the National Gallery to such a site as that at Gore 
"Pouse. assuming that that site afforded the means for con.struetiiig a 
finer gallery than now exists at Trafal gai^- square ?^ — So far as I can 
judge, I should say the general opinion is favourable to the removal ; 
but I am aware that there is not a unanimity of opin^ion on that 
subjet^t 

865 L Upon what grounds do you form that judgment I— In the re^ports 
which I have seen occasionally in the papers of the evidence given before 
this Committee, I have observed tliat thei^e is conflicting evidence o» the 
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advisiibnitj of remoying the site. I have ako heard tha matter discussed 
on various oceasions, 

8652* Ai*e the CoDiniitfcee tti uudei^Htainl, that, a^j c^noieeted with the 
CommissioDj you have not iiLstitiite<l any inquiry m as to he able to give 
the Committee any opiuion on the subject I — I liave made no official 
inquiry on behalf of the Conimi&«ion dii-eeteil to the espeehil question of 
the fettling of the collective body of ai tista on the jxiint ; nor do I see 
liow that couM liave lieen done, coiLsiatcntly witli the nece>ysity of secrecy 
during the conduct of the negotiations for the pui-chiuse of the land. 

8f>o3. You [jropose to remove a gre*it many ijistitutionH to this distant 
site, as 1 understand, do you not ? — Yes. 

8654, For the purpose of ini,tructuig various classes uf pei*sons in tins 
Meti'OpoliH in works of art t — ^Making it the great central educational 
point in Science and in Art, 

86aa, In order to make it the gi'e^it central phice fur education^ is not 
one important element for c^msideration its accessibility to the public ?— 
Certamly, 

8656, \Vlmt means did you take t*j ascerttiin whether or not the 
elas-ses to be educated there would object to or would approve of going 
there ? — The firat question f jr the Commission to decide was the question 
as to tbe practicability of obtaining a site ; and the moment they found 
there was no such a tlnng as a peifectly central site to Tve obtained, they 
had no alternative but to take one further renioved. It was not a 
que^^tion of the ConuniKsion choosing whether a eitc in the centre of 
London or one farther would be most accessible, it was a question of 
possibility ; that was the immediate cause of a comparatively suburban 
site being chosen. 

8657. Do yon propose to have lectui*es upon Ai^t I — I [iresume they 
would be included iu any geuend ai'rangeraent, 

8G58. Did you cnOcavour to a^?eertain from the class of persons who 
would attend those lectures, whetlier there would be a great inconvenience 
in having lectures at such a distance from London as Kensington Gore ? 
— Those lectures are already given at Jlarlborough House and at the 
Museum of Economic Geology* In the case of the latter, I aui able ta 
sUite that the number of persons, especially of the working classes^ 
applying for admission is infinitely greater than could possibly be 
aecom mo <1 ated . 

8659. Did you endeavour to a&eertsyn where the people come from who 
attend these lectures at the Mu^eimi of Practical Geology ? — No, I have 
not been informed* 

8660. Nor do you know where the people t*ome from who come to 
Marlborough House, and attend the lectui'es? — No, I do not. 

8661. One of the objects you had in view was to have a museum of 
architectural design ? — One of the objects was to render such a thing 
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' possible ; at present there is no such thing in existence, as far as I am 
aware. 

8662. Is there not a small concern of the kind in Cannon-row at 
present, got up by some gentlemen, in connexion with workmen ? — I am 
aware that there is a large collection at Thames Bank, belonging to the 
Government, of mediaaval casts, and so forth. 

8663. Is there not an architectural museum of some kind in Cannon- 
row ? — I am not aware of it. 

8664?. You cannot give the Committee any information, founded on 
inquiry, as to whether or not people would object to go out to Kensington 
Gore for the purpose of receiving instruction in art ? — We can only judge 
from past experience; our experience derived from the Exhibition is, 
most decidedly, that people would go thera 

8665. The experience you have had, as far as it applies to the societies 
to whom you have applied, is, I believe, xmfavourable to going there ? — 
The Commission have made no application of any kind to any society ; 
they have merely stated, " If you like to come to our site, here is a site 
to which you may come but they have never entertained the idea of 
forcing it upon them. 

8666. It has been intimated to the various societies that there might 
be a site available for them on this spot, because it was intimated directly 
in the Report of the Commissioners ; are you aware whether they have 
viewed it favourably or not ? — As respects the chartered societies who 
compose the body your Lordship specially refers to, their opinion, I 
lieUeve, is adverse to removal at the present moment 

8667. Those societies may be considered to consist rather of the 
dipper classes, may they not ? — Yes. 

8668. They are unfevourable to the removal ? — They are unfavourable 
to the removal 

8669. And as to the class of artists, you cannot give us any opinion ? 
— No, I am not in a position to give an opinion as to them beyond what 
I have already stated. 

8670. Mr. Hardinge.'] Do not a large proportion of artists live at 
Kensington, and in that neighbourhood ? — Yes ; the Commissioners 
made inquiry on that subject, and found that a great number lived to 
the west of Charing Cross. 

8671. Mr. A'lmrf.] On what grounds do the societies object to the 
proposed removal?— Simply and solely on the ground of the proposed 
site being so fiu' i*emoved from the centre of London ; but the same 
objection was made to the sit<> of Somerset House originally ; it was 
stated to be impossible to remove westward of Gresham Street ; and if 
I am correctly informed, the site which the learned societies are at this 
moment anxious to obtain is one in the direct line to Kensington Gore, 
and about half way thither from Somerset House. 
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8672. Mr. Labomhere^'] There were aeveral disiiiigukhed artists, were 
there not, on the Royal Commission ? — Yea, who were parties to their 
report. 

867a Sir Clmrles Ea^tlake?-Yea 

8674. Sir Eidmixl Westmacott ?— Yes. 

8675. And Sir Charles BaiTy ? — Yes ; Sir Charbs Eastlake and Sii' 
Richard W&stniacott were both also membei-s of the Commission to 
decide on a site for tlie National Gallery. 

8676- Mr. B. WulL^ Those gentlemen are connected with the Bojal 
Academy ? — Yes ; and Sir Charles Eastlake is also connected with the 
National Gallery. 

8677. Mr- VeT7i&ji.J In the statement made jnat now of the ntmiber 
of persona attending various galleries, you took the year 1852 as an 
instance, did you not ? — The statement from which I read applies to 
three years ; 1851 was an exceptional year. 

8678. Are you aware that in the year 1852 the numbers who visited 
the National Gallerj" were mucli fewer, and that only about half the 
number attended in that year that usually have attended it in former 
3^earB ? — There was considerably less tlian half the number that attended 
in 185L 

8679. Are you aware that the number generally was less in that yeai* 
than in 1850 ?— Yes ; in 1850 there were 575,000 ; and in 1852, 352,000 ; 
that is, exclusive of the Vernon Gallery. 

8680. Mr. Labouckere.} Can you speak generally as to the objects of 
the lloyai Commissionei's in purchasing this site ? — It was to afford the 
means of education in art and science^ and to concentrate it as much as 
possible, by bringing together all the different depaiiments and bodies 
representing art and science, so as to be mutaaUy beneficial to them all 
alike; it was considered desirable to concentrate their libraries for 
instance ; at present they are all scattered ; each body has its own sepa- 
rate collection, and the funds of most of them being veiy limited, thei^ 
are not many means of improving their libraries ; but on this site it 
has been proposed that one general Library should be made, available 
for all. 

8681. Would there not be a considerable convenience to the public in 
the juxtaix^sition of several of these great objects of attraction ? — Cer- 
tainty ; and even the societies which are at present unwilling to come 
to Kensington, have expressed a decided opinion in favour of the 
juxta-position ; the Royal Society and the Astronomical Society, for 
inatance. 

8682* Lord Seymour,'] You think that it would be a gi'eat advantage 
to have one general libra ly for all these purposes t — Yes. 

8683. A library which must embrace all subjects of art, and sdl subjects 
of practical science ?— Precisely, 
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8684. Do you think that separate libraries for separate departments 
would also be necessary ? — If you have those departments all there, I 
scarcely see the necessity for having a distinct library for each de- 
partment. 

8685. You are aware tliat at the British Museum there is a very large 
library ? — Yes. 

8686. And are there many departments which require frequent 
reference to books ? — Yes. 

8687. Are you aware that for their own convenience they are obliged 
to have small departmental libraries, besides the one general library ? — 
That is to a certain extent the case. 

8688. Does not that seem to show that, instead of having one general 
library answering the purpose of all, the subdivisions of knowledge 
makes it desirable to have separate libraries for the different depart* 
ments in art ? — I should not propose to remove from the British Museum 
the books they have there now ; my feeling would rather be to let the 
suggested library include duplicates of such scientific works as are now 
in the Museum, and a large number of which duplicates are already 
possessed by isolated societies. 

8689. You would begin by making another vast library, applicable 
to all purposes of, art and all purposes of science ? — Yes, but of course 
it would be very restricted in its extent, as compared with a xnst 
national general library, such as that at the British Museum. 

8690. Would it not be necessary, besides, that each of these depart- 
ments should have smaller libraries for ready reference, without going 
to the central library ? — I do not apprehend that that would be neces- 
sary. 

8691. Is it not the case that at the British Museum the different 
departments are obliged to liave libraries for the purpose of ready 
reference, besides the one large general library? — It is to a certain 
extent, I believe. 

8692. Why then do you think that your establishments at Kensington 
Qore would be exempt from that condition which is found necessary at 
the British Museum ?: — It may be a matter of convenience, for those 
societies who can afford it (which few can), to have good libraries of 
their own ; but I apprehend that the convenience of having a compre- 
hensive library for general reference on all such subjects as those in 
question would far outweigh any inconvenience there might be in people 
having to go a few additional yards for their books. 

8693. Tliis library would be open to the public for study ? — I appre- 
hend so. 

8694. In the case of any book in frequent use, you must have many 
copies of ity so that it may be referred to in the particular departments, 
and may not be taken from the library where the students would be 
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able to see it ?— It is invaiiably necessary, in any libmryj to liavc several 
oopies of works of a very popular nature. 

869-1 You would require in the librar}' n great many coj>ies of all tlm 
best works on ai t anil all the best works on science ? — To a certain 
extent that might be eonvenientj bnt I do not know that it \rould be 
necessaiy to have meli rluplicatai to any great extent. 

869 6- Mr. EimrL] Though your library would be devoted to science 
and artj it would exclude a vast number of otlier subjectsj and would be 
a limited library I — No doubt* 

8697^ Chairman.^ Do you not think that if a student of painting or 
sculpture wislied to C(m?iult a book connected with his own pui'suitj it 
would be rather inconvenient for Idni to go, perhaps, some distance to a 
general library in order to get that book, instead of ba\ing it to Ids hand ? 
— By having a general library, he would have it to liis hand, 

8698, Would you let all the buihliugi4 have access to the library 
That is a point which has not yet been considered i though I presume 
every possible facility would be given for consulfcing the libniry, I may 
here obeerve, with reference both to this and to the other questions that 
have been raised before the Committee respecting tlie occupation of the 
Kensington Gore site, that the Royal Commission has not attempted to 
do more than submit for public consideration and discussion the outline 
of a general system^ be^iring in mind, to use the words of their report, 

that the filling up of the plan tliat may be adopted must be left to the 
wants eKpreased, to the interest felt by the public at large^ and to the 
voluntary efFort^^ of institutions, societies, and individuals aided by 
the efforts of Government, to develoji more iidly the institutions 
alimdy founded liy it. and which are ho much appreciated by the 
public/' 

8699. Would not a student of sculpture or painting, unless there were 
a library in his r^wn department, or in his own range of haU or gallery, 
be obliged to go to a tlistance to get any book he might wish to consult ? 
— It might so happen ; but that would seem to be a question of the 
greater or less extent of the library proposed to be formed there ; not a 
question of the desimbleness of having or not having it, 

8700. He wouhl have to leave the building in which he was studying 
sculpture or painting, and go to another building where there was a 
library, and thus separate himself from one object to get to another? — On 
the supjK)sition that the library was apart from the other buildings, it 
would be so ; but the question seems to be whether it is d^irable to have 
a library there for tlie convenience of students* 

8701, Lord tSeyiUOiir.J Would this combined collection of institutions 
be available for the purposes of study and the promotion of aH, unless it 
had a library connected with it? — I apprehend that a librarj^ must 
always be a useful accessory- to other means of etudy. 
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8702. Mr. La^joudieTe.'l Would there be any difHculty, in point of 
space, in finding ample room for collections of worka of art, and for any 
library that it might be thought desirable to connect with those collee- 
tions ?— None whatever, the space is so ample. 

8703, With regard to the question of aocesaibilityj have you heard any 
suggestion of any fresh means of communication acix^HB Hyde Park to 
the proposed site ?— Of course that is a matter for the public and the 
Government to decide. I liave Iieard an ingenious suggestion, that you 
might make a road acce^tble to omnibuses^ for instance, where the sunk 
fence runs now which separates Hyde Park from Ken&ingtou Gardens, 
by which they would approsich below the level of the Park and cross 
Rotten Row by means of a tunnel, without in any way interfering with 
the Park. 

8704, Mr» 5. Wall] To connect Tybumia with Kennington ? — Yes, 

8705. Mr, Lahou€hereJ\ Have you any reason to believe that that 
propo.^1 has been seriously entertained or considered by pei-sons whose 
opinions would be of weight ?— The only persons I have heard discuss it 
have been favourable to it as a very ingenious suggestion. I am not 
prepared to say that it has been entertained seriously or sufficiently a*? a 
distinct proposition. 

8706* Mr* B. Wall'] Has it been at all examined by the Government 
department ? — Not that I am aware of ; but it would give a fresh means 
of access from that [mrt of London to this site. 

8707. Lord W. Oraham.'] Do you consider it necessary that all those 
departments of education to wliich yon have alluded, should be connected 
with the picture gallery I — I think it is very desirable that they ahoidd 
be so connected, 

8708, Do you think it is important to all of them ? — Not equally so 
to aU« 

8709* To which ? — To the art department j to all students in the 
department of art^ it is very desimble that they should have access to a 
Nationid Gallery in which they could get instruction in the principles of 
art. 

8710. Is it very desirable^ in your opinion, to have Schools of Demgn 
in connexion with the National Gallery ? — My own opinion, as I have 
stated, is that the students in the department of art would be mudx 
benefited, had they access to a properly ^irranged and extensive national 
collection of works of art- 

8711. Mi\ EtoarLj When you ajieak of Bdiools of Design, to wliat 
school or schools do you particularly allude ? — I allude to the Sch<K>l of 
Design at Marlboi'ough House, without inteifering with local scboobj of 
which Spitalfields must he considered one. 

8712. Lord If, Omham.'] Do scholars come now to Marlborough Hiiuae 
to draw ? — There are many classes for jichokrs and students now liehl at 
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Marlborough House Among them may be mentioned tliose for teaching 
" itmg on porcelain, the process of lithography, the principles of oraa- 
ental art applied to woven fabrics, &a ; the same to furniture, mefcak, 
c. ; artistic anatomy, arcliitectural details, wocid-engi'aving, &c*, &c» 
he classes* of tlie Somerset Home school are also about to be moved to 
'Iborough House. 

8713, And do yon think those scliolar^ would wish to come so far 
Kensington Gore ?~l think so- I may mention with reference to Marl- 
borough House, as showing its want of accommodation, that the Queen 
'^as been pleiised to lend it tempiiraHly till the Printje of Wales comes of 

ge, or say one year before that event. It contains upwards of forty 
Stx)mB, all of which are occupied, and they find it impossible t^ get on 
Batisfactorily in consequence of want of space. It is owing to that cir- 
umstance that the exhihition of cabinet work is taking place at Gore 
Boufse, They are obliged to put several classes in the same room. The- 
daes for training masters is now suspended, there being no accommoda- 
tion for them to practise. The casts ai-e hung up^ f?ome in the staircase j 
thers in the passages, and othera in the basement, all owing to the same 
ant of accommodation. The stores for provincial sehoob are all kept in 
the cellars now ; there are no means of preparing and packing them, ond 
they are getting much damaged. The class rooms are too small, and the 
muj^um rooms are much too small The Somerset House school is shortl)* 
to be transferred thither, and although some additional rooms have been 
built, the transfer will add to the want of room. To exhibit the works 
of the students in the school, it has been necessary to send them to Goiv 
House. With respect to the management, the arrangements ai'e neces- 
sarily very inconvenient ; the officers being scattered all over the house. 
In the present year the coiTespondenx^e of the department is tliree times 
what it was befoi^, 1 ,750 letters having been written in the course of 
three months. 

8714. Lord W. Gmkauu^ If the School of D&sign were ei^ted at 
Kensington Gore, and the National Gallery remained on its pi*e&ent 
that you would consider to be an additional inconvenience to the stu- 
dents?- — ^Yes ; inasmuch iis it would place them farther from the National 
Gallery, to which it is very desirable they ehonld have access. One 
portion of the National Gallery is at present at Jfai4borough House, I 
mean the Vernon Gallery ; an arrangement which, however useful to the 
students there, is very inconvenient to the public* 

87 1 5, Mr. Vermn.] Will you explain to the Committee what prac^ 
tical advantage yon suppose will be gained by the students in the School, 
of Design from their close vicinity to the gallery of ancient art ?— Do you 
me^n if the prasent National Gallery is to i^nmin where it is ? 

8716. No. I want to know what practical advantage you consider 
such students gain by being placed in the ch>se vi^nity of thf* 
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National Gallery of ancient sculpture and ancient art genei'ally ? — ^They 
would not gain so much advantage as they might if those collections 
merely remained as they are at present, without any arrangement accord- 
ing to schools, or the progress of art : but if they are arranged so as to 
show the onward progress of art, tlien I apprehend they would be a most . 
valuable adjunct for the students. 

8717. Do you think that the advantage which would be gained, would 
be gained by the instructors or by the students, or by both ? — I appre- 
hend it would be gained by all equally, and by the public toa 

8718. You assume that at stated periods they would have a portion of 
time devoted to studying in the gallery ; do you intend that they shall 
take certain courses of lectures in the galleiy, or do you simply mean that 
occasionally they will be able to walk in and out, and test matters of art 
and education ? —I apprehend that it should be made really educational, 
and that you should give them the means of attending and hearing those 
lectures, so that they should derive the greatest benefit from having the 
things under their eyes, and lectured upon on the spot. 

8719. Then you propose that facilities should be given to those students 
similar to those which are now given to students in the National Gallery? 
— Precisely, speaking for myself personally. 

8720. Do you consider that that will improve greatly industrial art in 
this country ? — I certainly liave a strong opinion to that effect. 

8721. Mr. Etmii,'] Do you not think that the mere contemplation of 
the best works of art must improve the taste of the people I — ^Yes. 

8722. Do you not think it desirable, if we get an eligible site for the 
National Gallery, that the Cartoons of Raphael might be brought to 
that site ? — I am not prei)ai'ed to answer that question. I may take this 
opportunity of saying, that with regard to all questions connected with 
the department of art, such as those that have been put by the Committee, 
the head of that department is much better qualified than I personally 
can be to express an opinion. 

8723. Mr. Laboucherc.'] Have any applications been yet made by any 
body or bo<lies for the grant of a site on this estate ? — Within the last 
few days we have received an application for the grant of a ate on 
wliich to erect a building for the Royal Academy of Music ; and I believe 
other applications are likely to be made at no distant time. I have the 
memorial of that academy with me, in which they represent the import- 
ance to them of having a site ; they consider themselves as forming part 
of the educational element, and as having a claim to be included in any 
general scheme ; they have an income of 5,000/. a year ; they propose to 
erect a building there, if a site were given them. I may perhaps mention, 
that the Commissioners who made the report, to which allusion has been 
made, and in which two sit^ in Kensington Gardena were suggested, 
went on the supposition that they could not get another site^ on the 



d of the outlay Ijeing deeiiied inexpedient ; they do not appear to 
vegone into the question of the eligibility of the two siteSj as conijjared 
'th the other sit-e. They say, If the outlay necessary for such purpose 
deemeil Inexpedient j it api.>eai"s to iis that no eligible site can. be 
Ibtainetl, except by apprupriating for this purpose a portion of Kensington 
ardens f and they state, as iieasona for choosing tlie neighbourhood of 
yde Park and Kensingt>nj that it in " an insulated position, where the 
llery may be secured fiom the obstructions to light and air occaHioned 
y neighbouring buildings, and where additional space may hereafter ht 
provided for the increjise of tlie ct>!lectionSj or for either departments of 
aa-t wltich it may be deemed desirable to unite with a National Gallery/* 
le space they mention is only from 15 to 20 acres of land ; they did 
ot contemplate the possibility of obtaining tlie very extenBive propei*ty 
at the Royal Commift-siouers have since purchased at Kensington 
ore. 

8724- Are there not rows of buildings along that side of the road on 
hich the Kensington Gove gr<imid is t — So there are on tlie site to the 
orth of Kensington GardenSj that the National Gallery Commission 
ferred to, 

8725. Lord Seyiaour,^ Vuu do not contemplate that more than 15 or 
20 acres would \m required for the site of the National Gallery ? — No ^ I 
merely say you secure space and air to a gi^^ater extent tluin you could 
n a space of 1 5 or 20 acres. 
87^6. Of the 86 acre?* you have bough tj supposing tlie National 
J^ry were to be removed theroj wdiat number of acres, or what ^paca 
o you think should be devoted to the purposes of the National Gallery 
^onel — It would depend veiy much on the nature of the building. 
8727* You have not considered that question ? — Na 
8728. Mr. Labouchere.] But there would be no difficulty in giving to 
the National Gallery any amount of space they ooidd possibly require t — 
None whatever, 

I 8729, Mr, EimH,] The gi'eat desideratum was to get space enougli ? 
^That was the object of the Commissioners j there is a space between 
the roads of about 1,100 feet; and, supposing tlie National Gallery to 
occupy 1,000 feet frontagej you would have space for an enoiiuotis 
extension backwards ; you ai'e not necessarily limited to tlie depth t^iken 

[or the building in the first instance* 
8730. Lord W. Gntkitin.'l Do you think tlie Commissioners would 
object to place the National Gallery there by itself, without other 
hnildings 1 — I apprehend that the public would not be satisfied with 
euch an arrangement, considering the veiy gi'eat extent of ground 
purchased by tlie CommiJasiom Their wish must naturally be to make 
their institutions as useful as possible^ and this end would be promoted 
by placing them in juxtaposition as suggested. 
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8731. Do you think the public desire the other depaitments to be 
CK>nnected with the National Gallery? — That is my opinion. 

87S2. Mr. EwaiiJ] Would there be space for ornamental gardens, and 
if so, would not their formation be a great advantage to the public ? — 
Certainly; the Commissioners have contemplated that 

8733. Making them of an artistical character? — Tes, they always 
ix>ntemplated Uiat ; but the Committee can scarcely form an adequate 
idea of the extent and capabilities of this site firom a mere view of the 
map ; an inspection of the place itself would give a much better notion 
of the extent of the ground, and the great means it affords of providing 
for anything that may be required I may mention, that its extreme 
length is half a mile, and its average breadth nearly a quarter of a mile ; 
tliat may give the Committee a general idea of its extent 

8734. Have you any ftirther remarks that you wish to make!— I 
understand Uiat an objection has been raised to the site, on the ground 
of its dampness and unhealthiness ; I think that thai objection is 
sufficiently answered by the fact that, for the purpose of baiUing the 
C^^nsumpUon Hospital, which requires pure air, they pitdied on the 
ground at the back of the Commissioners' property, considerably lower 
than oiur e$tate« 

8735. The site at Kensington Gore is not lower or damper than 
Brompton or Pindico ? — It is higher. 

878S. Mr, l>rn€>nO That being all on gravd ?— Yea. 
8737. And the site of the Ciuisumption Ho^tal is also on gravel f — 
Also on grmveL 

8738* CAfiirmaik] Is it not the case that En^ish oonsumptive patients 
aiv frctjuently neciunmended to go to a warm and moist climate ? — ^They 
rct^uiro. I Wliovt\ a vcanr pure, fine air; such a damp site as thb is 
ivpn?ci^>ut^i to be would be very injurious to them. 

8739. Lof\l ^S^jfuioiir.j Is ther^ any ri^t of way through these 86 
acn"^. is the gnnrnd which has Kvn puiv4iased complete wiiliin the 
lH>w«r of tlie Commi^onei^ At the praenl moment thm ism i^t of 
way ac*x>ssi the pro|wty, 

8744V Th^ que«4ion how that right way is to be dealt with, is now 
undor <\^d«ralii\n« is it not I — It is now under the considentian of the 
C\ui\mi^woi^ I apprehend ii will be necessary for than to obtain an 
Aot of ParUaixHMxt with orvUnary )>ow«t$; bat in Ktam far m narrow 
^H>l|viith and dinv lane they pcvfvx^ lo give v«fy broad and handsome 
ix^xk 80 to UH> foel wi^k 

87i4>^ Mr. ITmm.; Haw the whole 170 acKs Ixen smnedl — So, 
\^\\x 86 acmt ; the Oommi^wf^ pvunt^ out that it vw deniable to 
><vun^ tho i>M of the {>i\>}vm\ but I\uttan>ent has no4 vet dme it^ and 
unk^ it is ^vuTvd at oc^^v^ the whole s|mm will be taken br boildev at 
> v^ry high fNTKvt^ tho &>ruiatioci c< graat $tt^S5w I isay mention 
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U^fore I COD elude that the Pnteot Coiiimis8ioiiers are making a large 
collection of modek and ijiventions, for which they have provided 
teniporaiy aeooniuiodatioa in Sou than jp tun BiiildingSj but the space they 
have is nearly overflowing, and the Royal Comiubsioners have offered to 
give them such accommodation as they can. 



EviDEKCE of Mi\ Thomas CnBirr. 
S74L Ckairman,'] You are an architect and land surveyor? — A 
builder. 

8742- You have liejird the evidence of Mr Bowringj liave you not ? — 
Yes. 

8743. Have you any information which you think it would he 
desirable for the Committee to receive in addition to that which Mr* 
Bowring lias already given us ? — I think Mn Bowring has left very 
little^ if anything, to be said upon the subject, but I would make this 
observation : I have hear<l the site called to-day a suburban site, I tbljik 
that term does not quite apply ; I think it is positively and eBsentially a 
piece of London. There is Hyde Park on one side, but on the other side 
of Hyde Park there is a solid mass of buildings of a considei-able width ; 
to the south aide of thm ground the space is all filled up with buildings^, 
and on the east side 1 consider that London has extended itself up to it- 

8744. Mn EwavLl Do you think that London, if I may so say, 
travels further towards the west, or to what quarter is the tendency of 
the population to move ? It is difficult to aay, for there is but little 
ground unbuilt on anywhere ; tim happens to be a large site, but 
London lias extended beyond it; this is in fact a clear space within 
London. London is carried on westward of this, and although there is 
some more uncovered ground, perhaps 50 acres might be now got of 
empty ground, yet in a short time it will be a solid mass of biuldings. 

8745. Ckairmmh} That is an advantage, is it not, as far as regards 
centralityj but not as regards the puiity of the air ? — I do not consider 
it possible to get any place where you can ensure pure air ; I think the 
gi'eatest probability is, that Hyde Park wdll be the great openingj and 
wHl separate this site in a certain degi'ee from the mass of buildings ; 
the question was, as I underatand, where a site could be found, and tliis 
seemed to be the only unoccupied site that could be found in what may 
be called London, 

8746. The prevailing winds are from the sonth-west, are they not ! — 
Yes, it is considered so. 

8747. Is it not the result of atmospheric observation, that that is found 
to be the prevailing wind f — So I understand. 

874S. Then if a large town w^ere to spring up in a lower direction, 
towards the river to t!ie south-west of this ground, that would tend to 

K 2 
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e^K»e it veiy modi, would it not ? — locHiskler that it bus already ^fMung 
up ; there is no spare qjace to the sooth of it. 

8749. Mr. Ewart.'} Is not the south-west at presoit likdy to continue 
to be the quarter from which the purest air can come, having regard to 
this site ? — There is lees interruption betweai it and the sea than there 
is from any other quarter. 

8750. l[r. Labouchere.'] Are yon aware of any othtf vseant and avail- 
aUe space of any description that Li at all accesible from the metropolis, 
except the pablk parks ? — ^There is no other. 

875 L Yon have a pretty good acquaintance with the whok metropolis, 
have yon not ? — Yes^ and I made it my business to loc^ cat very much 
for a site ; I know every part all round Lond<m. 

8752. CJiairmanJ] Su{^iosing a hurge town were to spring up around 
the National Gallery, assuming it to removed to that site, would it not 
come to be mudi in the same state as that in whidi the present National 
Gallery now is ? — No ; because the present National Gallery is more 
thiddy built round than it would be according to the present mode of 
building ; the streets axe narrower, the houses are closer ti^ether, and it 
is mixed up with a good many £M;tories ; there is no part of old London 
that does not contain fM^toiies ; but I conddn* that a town has sprung 
up behind Kensington Gore, and if the National Gallery is put there, 
it will not be a detached piece, but a town will be built round it ; and 
I have no doubt but that before the National Gallery is built many 
hundred houses will be built to the westward of it. 

8753. You do not mean it is a town in the sense in which London is 
a town, the whole ground being covered with houses ; there are inter* 
mediate fields, are there not I — There is Fcarcely anything of the kind. 

8754. Mr. Lahouchere.^ What do you think would be the diaracter 
of the buildings that would be erected in the immediate vicinity of this 
Kensington Gore property ? — I think the probability is that they will 
be generally large houses. 

8755. Do you think it likely that there will be distilleries or breweries, 
or that even any dense population will be gathered in the immediate 
vicinity of this property ? — I should think it not at all probable that 
any factories would be erected there; and wiUi regard to the question 
as to a dense population, I consider that although the ground will be all 
filled up, it will not be thickly occupied ; I think the houses will be 
large, and the streets will be wide. 

8756. Why do you tJiink that? — Because it will answer peoples 
purpose better to lay out Hie ground in that way. 

8757. The ground will be very valuable, will it not ? — It is so now. 

8758. Was it constantly rising in price, even before the purchase of 
the estate by the Commissioners ? — Yea, for several years it has been 
rising. 
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8759. Mr. Vemmi.J You consider that instead of an inferior you 
oxdd be likely to have a superior class of houses biult in the oeighbour- 

liood of tlie Natic»nal Gallery, if it should be placed there ?— I think 
^there would be a t-endency to improve tlie house*?^ and that the character 
'the houses would be better in consequence of thif* eBtal>lishinent being 
tiere ; but whether it 'be there or not, there is no doubt that in a few 
years the wliole gtotind will be covered with houses, and that, if this 
ground had not been purchased by the Commissioneii^, there would have 
en a great many houses built upon it this spring. 

8760. Chnirman^2 Do you think the popidatioD of Hammersmith, 
Brompton, ChelBeaj and the contiguous villages in the neighbourhood of 
that ground, are of a superior class, and tliat they inhabit houses of a 

^superior claBs t — No ; but I think that tlje houses in this part of Ken* 
ington and in the immediate vicinity of Hyde Park will l>e a large class 
df houses. 

8761. What reason have you for supposing that, the population who 
[have ab-eady gane out to that iiiry situation being of the middle class, 
Ithere will l>e a special exc^i'ption in favour of the upper chiss, for this new 
fground t — Because of its accessibility to Hyde Park^ and the certainty 
rthe public feel of that park being kept open. 

8762. Mr, Lahoitchere.1 Are not the bouses whieli have been recently 
built in the neighlmurhood tjf Prince's Gate of a siijierior description ? — 

[ Yes ; they extend to a consideralile depth, and on the ground immediately 
I to the north of that purchased by tlie Commissioners in Brompton there 
are several squares which have been ei-eeted within the ht^t few years* 

8763. Do you mean Onslow-equare ? — Yes, and Thurloe-squaJt?. 

» 8764 Mr. Verno'n.2 At Prince s Gate, is there not a new s^piare with 
a new church?— Yes, on the south of the high road. 

8765, Are they buildiiiori? of a very superior class ?— Many of them are 

tof a very superior class. 
8766. C%arnnaih'} Does not a large increase of buildings and of popu- 
lation of the upper and middle classes necessarily involve a proportional 
increase of the lower classes, who supply them with the necessaries of 

I life ? — To a certain extent the sliopkeepei'S must be provided for ; and the 
shopkeepers woidd pay a price that would make it answer the purpose of 
the proprietor of the ground to admit them ; but the working classes 
are not located there ; there is no preparation for them, 
8767. Are they not generally located in Hammersmith and Knights- 
bridge ?— In Hammersmith there are more than in Knightsbri<%e. 
8768. And Kensington t — Yes, and some parts of Kensington j but I 
think the lower class of houses in that neighbourhood is diminishing, or 
at all events not increasing, 

8769» Can a large population of the miscellaneoug classes gut on at 
all without a proportional amount both of tradesf>eople and the working 
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claaees ?— With regard to the working classes, I think people nerer 
consider it necessaiy for their com fort to have them near them ; and as 
to shopkeeperSj they will pay a price to get near ^here their customers 
live. 

8770p Lord SeymourJ] In Belgravia, Eaton-square, and that direction, 
where there are a good class of houses^ there any provision made fi 
the working classes ? — No. 

8771. When re<|uired they come from some distance, do they not? 
Tea. 

8772. Mr. Hardinge.'] Do people who live at Prince's Gate feel an 
inconvenience in getting the necessaj'ies of life from the whopkeepers ?- 
I do not think any classes, either in town or mimtry, experience an 
difficulty from want of accommodation of that kind ; wlienever there i 
a demand there are always persons willing to go and supply it. 

8773. Chairmmi.J Is there not a gre^it mass of buildings inliahitei 
by the lower orders at Pimlico, down towards the Horseferry-road 
and VauKhall, who have shops for tlie purpose of supplying their 
cuBtomerrf with provisions ?— There are many sliopkeepers round the 
neJ ghbourhood, 

8771. Do you not think that a population sucli as you allude 
would require a lai^e number of shops?— Where tliei^ are good 
houses, shops generally spring up near Houses for the working 
population are generally built where ground can be obtained at a low 
pricej and they remain there probably because it is too expensive to buy 
them ont 

8775, Wliere do you suppose the working cla^sses, whose services wiU 
lie necessary for the large new t-ovm you allude to, some miles from 
Hyde Park Corner, are to come from I ara not supposing that there 
is to be an entirely new population growing up ; it has already groTf^Ti 
up to some extent. 

8776. Are there no woi-king classes among the population there now ?— 
Yes, there are some mixed with the rest. 

S777. They will oontinne there, vd]! they not Some may, others* 
will have to go farther off 

8778. That will increase the amount of building to the we.«5tward, will 
it not ? — I have no doubt at all that it will be a fully occupied part of 
Loudon ; the whole of Kensington will soon be occupied. 

8779. With the usual proportion of building^^ for all chisses of the 
jx>pulatJon I — No, I do not think so. I think thet^e will be fewer small 
houses \ the small houses are the pioneers of otliei*s. 

8780. Do you think that even when this ground k covered to the 
extent you anticipate it soon will be, the National Gallery, supposing it 
were reiooved to this site, would have great advantages in point of 
atmosphere over the site of Trafalgar-square ? — I think very considerably 
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fio ; it is nearer to the open country ^ and it has Hyde Park, tliough all 
iramnt groimd will be occiniied, 

8781. Mr, Simit^ Does your experience and obsenmtion lead you to 
the conclusion come to by a fomier witness, that the gimt mass of the 
Smoke of ILondon comes from the eastward and the north-east ? — I think 
the greater number of manufactories are east of London. 
" 8782- Therefore in selecLing a site for the National Gallery, is it not 
desirable to choose one that is open toward"* the north and east, so that 
the particles of smoke may subside and &11 before they reach the 
building?— I think it is a very great advantage having the space 
on the north side occupied by Hyde Park open, 

8783. Lord W. Oiuktm,'] You built the drains in Belgrave^square^ did 
you not t — A great part of them, 

8784?. Do you consider Belgrave-square thorouglily drained ? — ■ 
Tlioroughly. 

8785. And do you eonsidei* it more difficult to di-ain the ground at 
Kensington Gore ? — No ; it may be drained perfectly, 

8786, Mr. Eivart] At Belgrave-srjiiare you found a slight covering of 
clay, did you not ? — Yes. 

f*787. And under that, when it was reraovedj you found gravel ? — - 
Yes. 

8788- Is the ground at Kensington Gforeof tlie same character as that 
at Belgrave square, or even more gi'avelly ? — I am not fully acquainted 
with itj but I suppose it nearly the same. Under Belgrave-sqnare there 
is a depth of from 20 to 30 feet of gimveh I think that in parts of this 
ground it is likely to be as deep. The whole of London is on a lied of 
clay J but in most parts there is a stratum of sand and gravel at the top 
of it. 

8789. Giiaimmn.'l Is the gravel that is described by Mr. Bowring as 
being spread over a considerable part of this site, gravel of the same 
kind as that called " Kensington gniver' ? — ^I do not think it b so good, 
but it is more sandy, 

8790, Is not the Kensington gravel on the surface, and do you not 
come to it at once ? — Generally so, 

879 L Is there not a considerable stratum of clay in tlie lower part of 
the Kensington Gore ground over the gravel ? — ^I am not aware that 
there is ; I think that in some parts there is a clay at the top, but 
probably tliere is sand below it i in Hyde Park there are parts where 
there is no gi^avel or sand^ and the clay comes up to the surface. 

879^. Are yon not of opinion that the chimneys in stables and offices 
attached to large house** being below the usual level of other chimney?!, 
cause a considenible amount i>f smoke ? — I tliink it is a distidvantiige ; 
HO doubt that smoke is likely to be prejudicial to a cerUiin extent 
^der such conditions. 
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8793. Sir. Labouchem,! Have you fomiej mij opinion as to the com- 
parative convenience uf tlie two sites of TrafclgRr-sqiiare and tlie newly 
purchased estate nr*ar Kensington Gore, for tLe site of the National 
Gallery ?— I fancy tliat witli regard to the upper ehusses, the proiM>sed site 
is a better one than that of Tnifalgar square. With regard to the 
working peo])le, 1 think it im a vast a<lvantiige, its lieing near Hyde Park* 
I think verj* few people leave their work to go the Museum, or go to 
any sight, such as the National Gallery, and then return to their work 
again ; I think they would rather prefer taking Hyde Park as a i)art of 
their ainnsenientj making orjt their day, or part of a day, with a walk 
through Hyjc Paik, 

8794* You think that the cheerfulness of the eitnatit^n, its %ncinity to 
the Park, and its having gardens ahout it, would nltogethf^r make it 
more attractive to the v» orking cla^iseSj than a building Hituated in the 
middle of the town t — I think so. 

879o, Mr. EvaiiJ] Yon are very couveiHint with the working classes^ 
having a great nnmlier in your employ, and therefore you speak fi*om 
experience on the subject ? — Yes. 

87^6. Ckuirman.'] Is it not the case that when the working classes go 
out for the special object of seeing some interesting collection, such as 
that at Hampton Court or the National Galler>\ they arc more likely to 
profit by it when they have to go a little distance, and make a day of it, 
than when they have it near at hand, and it seems a comraon-plaoe 
object to them t — I thiiik men do not like to go fmm tlieii* work imme- 
diately to see these sights ; they usually clean themselves, and make a 
little preparation, and I think that going a mile or two to a place 
where there is a more cheerful look-out for tbem, antl which is in a 
better vicinity, is more likely to be attractive^ and that they Avould be 
likely to go oftener than they do to the National Gallerj' in its 
present site. 

8797. Lord Seymour.'] You employ a great number of men ? — Yes, 

8798. Bo you know whether your men attend at all at the Museum of 
Practical Geologj' ?— Many of them have done so ; I think they find great 
plcasiu^e in getting admission to the lectui'es, and many of them attend. 

8799. Mr. Lahoueherc.'\ In there an increasing disposition among the 
working classes, in your opinion, to vimi collections of art ? — I think the 
tendency is geneniUy towards their iraprovement . 

8800. Lord Seymour,'] Do you think that those pei-sons wdio attend 
lectures at the Museum of Practical Geology, for instance, would be 
inconvenienced by going for mch lectmes to Kensington Gore ? — With 
regard to lectures, I could hardly say to what extent tliey would 
attend them. 

8801 Do you think tliat for the purpose of sight-seeuig (that is, going 
fbr a mornings pleasure to see a museum or a collection of pictures) 
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would be any objectioiij as regards the working classf^*, to tlieir 
ing to Kensington Gore instead of Trafalgar sq^uare, or do you think it 
ould rather be an advantage to them ? — I tliink it would* 
8802. Mr* Vernon *] I presume your opiiiioii, that they woidd he 
ually willing to go out tliere as to go to a gallery in a more central 
ition, snpposiis tbat there shall be some surrounding open ground, an 
reeable garden, or some object of that sort^ which ebould niake the 
uilding m^ne airy and more pleasing to thenij men tally as well as 
hysitmlly ? — I am siupposing that on thiii large site the buildings in 
hich collections are to be foiined will be detached, and that there will 
ajnsiderable space for oniamental grounds ; bnt I consider that Ken- 
ngton Gardens and Hyde Park, if there were nothing else^ woidd be 
great attraction ; but more ornamental groimd in addition would be 
great adv^antage, 

8805. Mn Evyirt.] Have you any fuj-ther remarks to make to the 
ommittee ?— There was a question asked about the levels ; my idea 
ould be that tbe ground at Keniiington Gore Mhould be nearly laid out 
one straight line from the i"oad, by the side of Hyde Park, 1 would 
ake one fJope of it ; the full of that would not exceed one uniform fell 
f one-and-a-Iialf or two per cent., whereas Regent-atreet and St, Jamee's- 
reet are jjerhaps three per cent, 

8806* Lord W* Gmhrtrn.] Would yon raise the surface of the earth? 
— I should fill in the centre part so as not to make it a level, hut what 
we should call a hanging level ; so as to make it imiform. 



EvmENCE of Mr. Pennethorne, Architect to the Board of Works* 

8851, C/tfltiTOiCTTi,] You are favourable to the site proposed on the 
Kensington Gore ground towards the road I — Yes ; the site of Gore 
[ou.se, taking all the circumstances together, appears to me much the 
most eligible, 

1 8852. Do you not consider tliat the centre of a great open space of 
park or forest, with the advantage of a constant free circulation of air, 
tnd the distance of the houses a quarter or a third of a tnile on all sides, 
would be almost indispensable conditions of obtahiing all the advantages 
you wish in the removal of the gaUery Yes ; but if the new site is 
properly managed, you will have all those advantages sufficiently for 
every purpose ; the galleries would be entirely open to the north and 
south, and on all sides would rise considerably above other buildings. 
1^ _ 88 J3» Will 3'ou state the grounds on which you hold that opinion ?— 
^■J know nothing whatever respecting the intentions of the Exhibition 
^■Commissioners, and I have not communicated with any person upon the 
I^^Bubject; all I could do was to prepare myself for this Committee in 
regard to quantities. This (produmiiff it) is a plan of the ground, and 
that (pTodiicing anotker plan) is a plan of a square portion of the 
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gronnd as it is proposed to be laid out by the printed plan. There is a 
small wedge of property which has not been purchased ; on the other 
hand, there are several parts of outlying ground that would not be 
necessaiy. If the new site were to be adopted, it would be absolutely 
necessary, I should say, to buy up the greater part of that wedge of 
buildings ; perhaps not all at first, but it would be very desirable that at 
some future time all should be purchased; it would not be a good 
national work without buying alL 

8854. Would not this plan occupy by far the greater part of the 
Kensington Gore site exclusively for the accommodation of the gallery ? 
*— No. That (pointing it out on the plaii) shows the gallery ; the white 
shows a space of about 10 acres of ground, with a gallery in the centre 
of it 600 feet long and 300 feet wide, which would give on the picture 
floor nearly 10 times the accommodation there is in the present gallery. 

8866. Do you not see any objection arising from the likelihood of rows 
of houses springing up in the vicinity of the National Gallery ? — No. 
First of all I should say, with respect to the gallery, that, to look well, 
the platform on which it is built ought to be raised above the level of 
Hyde Park ; that is, eight feet above the level of the Knightsbridge road; 
then the platform level of the building would be 68 feet above Trinity 
datum ; and as the level at the south end of the ground is only 25 feet 
above the Trinity datum, nothing could be more imposing than the effect 
would be of a lofty and rich architectural fa9ade 600 feet long, facing the 
south, rising from a platform nearly 40 feet above the level' of the 
entrance gates, and approached by a succession of terraces ; the distance 
also is so great that the ascent for carriages would be only 1 in 60. 

8867. Lord TT. Oraham.'] You have placed the building just about 
where the day comes, have you not ?— I do not think that would be of 
the least consequence, if the building were raised upon vaults eight feet 
above the road, or 12 feet above the present surface. 



Evidence of Sir Richard Westmacott, RA. 
9023. ChainnanJ] Have you considered at all the expediency of re- 
moving the National Gallery from its present site to some other situation 
where room might be afforded for a combination of the collections ? — 
Certainly. 

9024?. Have you considered it ? — I have, and I think that not only 
with regard to the pictures, but even with reference to the sculpture, 
ivhat with the smoke of London and the dirt from the flues, (for that is 
a thing that must be seriously looked into in any gallery that is built, 
because you may have as much dust from the flues as you have soot from 
^oke,) if the pictures are removed to a place, say a mile or half a mile, 
where you could be insured that they woiUd not suffer from the influence 
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of any smoke, it would be a vast advantage to them and a great 
advantage to piculpture* 

9025. Yon think it would be an advantage to the pictures if they were 
removed to a place some distance from their pi'ewent Bite Yes, 6ora^ 
distance from tlieir present site. 

Do you think that the effect of removing tliera woiUd be to 
emite an inconvenience to the persons who now go to the gallery for the 
|iiu^3e of study t — That is a verj* difficitlt questioij, for I believe that 
a large number of the young men who now go to the gallery for the 
pnriK>8e of study, live on the other side of the river, and some at Hamp- 
stead ; they come to the gallery for perhaps bIx hoiu*s. I do not think 
that the walk to and from tlie Muaeum doea them any harm, and I think 
whether they go to the Museum or to KenBington, it would make very 
little difference. 

9027- You think that the inconvenience to persons who frequent the 
^faJlery for the puqiOBe of study, would not be great if the gallery were 
removed ?— Certainly noi 

9028, Have yon talked the matter over with any person, so as to be 
able to form anything like a con6dent opinion on that subject I — I 
l^^elieve there is a general opinion that the jnctnres should be removed ; 
I think that is a pretty general opinion. I have not talked with them 
upon the subject of the removal of the sculptures, 

9029* Do you consider that a gallery, for the pnrjiose of the arrange- 
ment of the collection of pictures, requires a much larger space^ in the 
^ine manner as you have said tlic sculptures require a larger space I — 
Certainly ; whatever building is adopted should be upon the principle of 
& telescope, so that as you required more room you should be able to 
extend the building without injuring the effect of it ; that will be the 
case with respect to sculpture, I have no doubt^ because we must recollect 
that in Asia Minor very few cities have been examined^ and those few 
which have been examined have been very beautifully given in the work 
of the Dilettante Society, I do not suppose there have been half-a-dozen 
eities examined in Asia Minor, and I have very little doubt that if you 
were to examine the mounds you would find a great deal of sculpture, 
and so in the Grecian Islands ; there you would have a cliance probably 
of getting a lugher class of art than you have in Asia Minor^ because it 
would be most probably the Roman art that you would get in Asia 
Minor ; but I have no doubt, fi'ora wliat I Imve seen in ihe Eritiah 
Museum (and I speak from the last 20 years), that there must bc^ at 
least, between 400 and 500 feet more added to the capacity for the col- 
lection than tliere was, and that will go on 1 hope, 

9030. Lord If. Gmkam.] Do you mean square feet or in length I — In 
length ; an impetus has scarcely been given until within the last 20 
years i it 'm not inortr than 40 years, I think^ since Mr. Townley's collec- 
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tion was pm*cliased by the country, and you see what has been done in 
those 40 years ; oitr taste has improvedjOur mani'factures have advanced ; 
everything hm shovm, m clearl}' as possible, the connexion of the arts 
with everything that is civiUjsed. 

Mr, Hardhige.} Do you think, assuming that a school of design 
coidd be combined mth a national galler\' of painting and sculpture, 
that sttidents of tliat school of design would derive great benefit fmm 
the contemjJation of works of the old masters^ or otherwise ?— That ii* so 
large a question that I do not feel capable of considering it ; because, 
whether the principle which is adopted in the school of design is right 
or wrong, I do not otJer an opinion ; it is in the handj* of other people. 
My notion is, that there is but one way to acquire excellence, and that 
is by studying the antique ; whether the student is to be an ornamental 
carver, or whatever |>nrt of art or manufacture he h to take to, he should 
be well grounded in the first principles of ait ; then let him go to wha 
he pleasesj he will always do it better, 

9061, Have yon usually found tlmt those students who have studi 
from the casts in the British Mu;^eum have turned out well when they 
have been tranaferred to the school of design ? — Always l^etter; they will 
always make more effective aiiists, 

9062. Chitlmnin.'l You have stated that, in your opinion^ it i 
deBirabJe to combine with the National Galleiy the collection of sguIih 
ture and antiquities: do you think it desirable to combine a collection 
of prints in the *iamc building?— I think prints and pictures should 
togethe r*, undo u bt edly * 

9063* I do not speak of original drawings, but of prints ? — I thi 
that print.^ belong to the jminter ; he h always referring to prints, an 
so does a sciUptor, very often, 

9064. You think, then, that the aiUection of prints should also be 
removed? — I think the print room onglit to go with it; I think they 
belong to artp 

9065- With it also there must go a considerable library, for the pur- 
poses of study ; all books connected with art mwst also be combined ia 
such a building, for the purpose of reference on the part of student 
must they not ? — It would be a very desirable thing if there w^re 
small library ; I should think that 300^. or 400?. or 500/. would be qui 
sufHcicnt for the purpose ; that would obtain all the works that artidti 
could require, 

9066. If you remove^ for instance, all the coins, would it not be neces- 
sary to have there also such books as persons coming to study those 
coins would wish to refer to ? — Certainly, the books belonging to t 
coins. 

9067- That woidd add also to the library consjiderably, woidd it not f— 
Yes ; but I conceive that very few books are necessary for the artist* 
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9068, you think a library, for tlie puri^osea of ai^j need not be very 

lumea 



ge ?— No ; I sliould say 500 or tJOO 



is as much as they can 



1^: 



require* 

9069- Mr. Vernon,] Do I uiidei"atatid you to say, tliat in your opimon 
stuilenlg in art, it is not very material wlietlier the colleotion of 
sculpture 18 in one part of London, or in another ? — My ohject is to get 
it out of Lfondon, 

9070. I wish to confine you strictly to this one point : taking into 
Dnsideration the i>laceB of abode, as far as you are cognizant of theiUi of 
"the younger students in art. do you consider that it is not verj' material 
to them, whether the scidtttui'es are in Trafalgar-square, the British 
[useum, Hyde Park, or Kensington Gardens ? — I think it is a very 
material thing that they should be removed to Kensington Gardena^ or 
to a distance^ Ju fact, 

f 9071- I merely wish to know as to the cou^-enienee of youngear 
students in art ? — I have Siiid, I think, in answer to a question from the 
Chairman, that I cannot conceive that an artist can complain much of 
having to go as fiir as Kensington. 

907^. Do you believe that, practically taking into eomideration, aa I 
bave said before, their places of abode^ as far as you aix.- eognizimt of 
them, they wiU, as a body^ have to go farther, or be put to greater 
inconvenience by going to Kensington, than they would by going to tJie 
British Museum ?— Noj I think not ; and if tuey do, I take tliis into 
consideration, yon may eouBider the convenience of artiste, but yon must 
consider rho whether you will have any pictures, or any statues fit to 
look at ; if you do not i^eniove them you will not have a picture worth 
□king at shortly, 

9073. Chairman^l You think tlie pictures are so injured by the smoke 
id diii, in tlieir present site, that they must be removed ? — They must 

removed ; because in addition to the common soot of London there 
re two very powerful engines for wash-houses, or some other purpose in 
ie neighbourhood J pouring volumes of smoke down upon them* 

9074, Mr, WalL'j Mn Hamilton stated in his evidence that he 
'^houglit it would be of no use to remove the Elgin Marbles, if they are 

removed to any distance sliort of Hampton Court ; is that your opinion? 
|[»-No ; Hampton Court would be a long way ofi', 

9075* How far would you think it necessary to remuve them, in order 
secure them from the suioke and dirt of London 50 years hence ? — 
That is a question I can hardly answer, I do not know what they may 
do round London 50 yeai's hence* If you can secure a place removed 
&om houses, and with a sufficient area to keep off the smoke of London, 
you will do well 

9076* Should you be mtisfied with the sculpture and pictures being 
removed to Kensington Gore ! — ^ Indeed I should ; it is bo much better 
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tlian the places they are now in, that I think it is a very desirable thing. 
I eaiild desire that they were farther off still ■ but there are considera- 
tions with regard to the young men who are to study these things ; yuu 
muat not take them too far frojn them. 



Evidence of Sir Wiluam Cubiit. 

10128. Chairman.] You are one of the CofiQmissioners of the Gr*-at 
Exhibition of 1851 ?— I am. 

10129. You took part in that capacity in the purchase of the gi'ouiid 
at Kensington Gore ? — Yes ; that was the fii*st ground we bought. 

10130. Can you mention the extent of the ground ; it has been 3tat^?d 
by the Secretary to be about 86 ac*res ? — That is about the amount that 
has been already purchased 

101 3 L There is an allusion made, in answer to question No* 8740*1 by 
Mr, Bowring, to an extension of ground, which would make 1 70 acreft in 
till ; is that the case ? — We have no means of doing that at piwent. 

10]«^2. Is there any reason to suppose that there is either ground 
sufficient in that neighbourhood available for the purpose, or that there 
is any intention on the part of the Commission to purchase gimnd t*» 
the amount of 170 acres? — Not that I am aware of j I believe we could 
have purchased 1 70 acres, had we had the means at the time. 

10133. Lord S^ynt&urJl Eighty -six acres have been purchased, as I 
understand ?— They have, 

10134*- Were those 86 acres purchased solely Muth the money of the 
Commissioners, or were they pui^hased by the contribution of Govern- 
ment, together with the money of the Commissioners ? — It was a joint 
contribution ; the Commissioners found ISOjOOOt, and the Govemment 
another 1 50,000/. j the whole of which is not quite expended. 

10135. Then those 86 acres altogether have cost nearly 300,000i* t— 
Very nearly, 

10136. Chcthman.] Then there are at tliis moment no disposable ftinti^ 
for increasing the purchase to the extent alluded to of 170 aeres, nor i^ 
there any actual intention of augmenting the ground to that amount t — 
No ; the feeling is that the Commissioners, with the aBsist4ince of the 
Govemnientj have now obtained as much land as they originalJy pix>- 
posed to buy, although they pointed out tlmt Parliament w^ould do weil 
to purchase the whole of the imoccupied ground contiguous to their owit 
purchase, 

10137. Mr. Ewart] Was there not an ulterior object pit)posed at first, 
that the Commission contributing a ctrtain portion of land purobaaed 
out of the surplus of the late Exhibition^ the Government were to fnrnisli 
an equal portion? — Yes? that whatever we could supply out of the 
surpluSj the Government should meet with an equal sum, and tlii4 kas 
been done. 
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10138. Mr. B. WalL] There liaviug beeu 86 acres purchased already, 
lie other 84 acres to make up the 170 aeres, would prolmblj cost 

300,000^, more; those 170 acres being contemplated by the Conimis- 
sioners to be a sufficient quantity of land for the ]>iii*pose of moving the 
"allery to Kensington Gore, suppa^^iug the gallery to be moved there ?~ 
My feeling is, that there is room enough for the gallery ut Kensington 
ore now, 

10139. Upon the 86 acres that have been purchased ?— Yes- 
10139*. Tlien why did the CommiBsioners propose to purchase 84? acres 
ore, if those additional 84 acres are not wanted for public purposes 

there 1 — I have not said tliat tlie Commissioners did make any proposition 
\>r such a purchase with their own funds j I am not aware that they did, 
I have heard the purchase talked of, but I never was present at any 
eeting of the Commissioners at \Yhieli a proposition of the kind w£u* 
ade, 

10140. Then this proposition j I understand you to say, was never 
before the Board of C^ommissioners at all ? — Not for the pureliase of 170 

10141. Mr. S'lvart*} Is there any such condition expressed in a report 
at was made ? — Not that I am awai'e of, except in a hypothetical 
annen 

10142. Lord Seymour'] The Government having contributed 150,OOOL, 
d the Commissioners having contributed an equal sum, is there any 
b-division of the property, so that now it could be ascertained which 
ition actually belongs to the Commission, and which to the Govern - 
ent, or do tliey hold it jointly ! — They hold it jointly, and many 

Members of the Government are also Commissioners* 

10143. CluiirmaiiJ] Is it not understood that, idt hough nominally aud 
courtesy the surplus from the Exhibition is mentioned as money 

belonging to, and appropriated by the Commission, yet virtually it is 
Government money, hke that advanced by Parliament ? — They both stand 
the flame predicament. 

10144. That is to say, the Commissioners could not have applied that 
oney io any purjiose without the sanction of Government ? — Certainly 
ot, as regards the joint proi>erty, 

10145. But if Government intended to apply it to a purpose diflerent 
' om the Commissioners, the Goyemmcnt would be fully entitled to do 

? — I do not tliink so. 

10146. Then you do not consider that the surplus was intended to be 
at the disposal of the Treasury or the Chancellor of the Exchequer? — 

fo ; it was at the disposal of the Commissioners themselves, until they 
entered into the arrangement with the Government to meet it with an 
equal sum. 

10147. Lord Elcko.} Would it have been in the power of the Com- 
iinission to have spent that sum of money for any purpose they thought 
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fit, witliout consultiug tlie Govern uient ? — Certainly, we liave a rigLt to 
do what we please vnili that surplus, 

10148, Lord SBymoui"'} In wliom now are tlie 86 acres vasted? — J 
the names of the Royal Commissioners, 

10149, The Government having paid half the money, the whole of 
the property m vested in the Royal Commissioners?^ — Under certain 
coudition?i. They catinot act independently of the Government in the 
disposid of the [/raperty If they had bought the property alone, and 
kept it to themselves as Commissioners, they might ha%'e done so ; but 
tliat did not lippear likely to answer so good a purpose. 

10150. Mn J/, 3iilncs,\ Do you undei^taml thatj supposing that site 
not to be accepted for any national purpose* the Commissioners will nc 
be able to dispose of the proyieHy again m tliey thhik fit ?— It would be 
necessarj^ tliat there should be a mutual understanding come to before 
they could Jo so. The whole of the 86 aci^s now stands as it were joint 
property. 

10151. Mr. A Wall'] Were the negotiations that took place between 
the C<>mniissi oners and the Government upon the aubject brongh 
formally lM?fore the Contmissionei-s at their meetings ? — Yes. 

1015:?. Have you any objeetion to lay any report of the proceed i" 
which took place at those meetings liefore the Committee ?— Tliey al 
came Ijefoi^ tlie Committee of the Commissioners, and the results cam 
befoi*e a general meeting of the Commissioncra ; the terms were settle 
by the fJovernment of the day* 

10153. Have you any objections to state whether there was an 
difference of opinion among the Commissi onei^, or whether their decision 
was unanimous I — Their deci^^ion was unanimcpus ; we never had any 
division in the Commission. 

1 01 54. Mr. Eifjart^ Under what common name or title are the Com* 
missionei-s and the Government who jissenteci to the proposition of the 
CommissionerSj now combined ? — ^The members both of the former an^ 
of the present Government who have acted in this matter are all Com 
missiouers, possessing the same rights as the original Commissioners^ and 
tliey are all formed into a corporation. 

101 Vhalrman.*] I understand the fact to be, that the purchase 
made in the first instance by the Commissioners of their portion of the 
property was made before the grant of the extra sum was acceded to by 
the Government; is that so 1 — Yes; we bought the Gore House estate^ 
and agreed for the purchase of Biuron Villars*s estate, which took th» 
whole of the money wa had to spare. 

10156. You took upon yourselves the risk of tliat, assuming it to be 
a step which would ultimately be approved of and ratified by the 
Government 1 — Yes ; we fully concluded that it would be approved 
and ratified by the Government; indcedj we had a consultation with 
the Government in the first instance- 
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10167. Lord Elcho!] Which portion of the property was purchased 
first by you ? — The Gore House estate. 

10138- The^ the portion that belongs at present to the Commission 
is the whole of the frontage, and the portion purchased by the Govern- 
ment is that part which is behind? — There is no pait that belongs 
separately to the Government or to the Commission. 

10159. But the first purchase made by the Commission was the 
firontage, the Gore House Estate ? — Yes. 

10160. What is the extent of that frontage ? — Six hundred feet. 

10161. Mr. B. Wcdl.'] Will you have the goodness to point out to the 
Committee the 84 acres which it has been proposed to purchase in ad- 
dition to the 86 acres already purchased? — This is it (pdivfiiif/ it out 
on the iilan), 

10162. Ls the whole of tliat property held under one proprietor? — No ; 
there are several ; we bouglit the whole of Baron Villars' estate. 

10163. Chai/i^mcm.] Will you have the goodness to explam . to the 
Committee what were the circumstances which induced the Com- 
missioners originally to make that purchase, and the circumstances 
under which the purchase was made ? — The object was to find, if 
possible, sufficient ground in a good situation for the purpose of a 
centre for industrial art and industrial science ; that was the leading 
star of the whole. 

10164. Was there any recommendation or suggestion made to the 
Commissioners by the Government, or by any public or authorized 
body, that it would be desirable to obtain ground of that descrip- 
tion? — It originated with the Commiasionei's themselves as soon as 
they found that they had a surplus. 

10165. They conceived that there was a feeling on the part of the 
public that it would be desirable to unite a number of public institu- 
tions in one locality, and they thought that a good mode of expending 
their surplus fund? — Yes, we came to a determination to spend all 
the surplus we had, or all the money we could get granted, ou 
ground suitable for the purpose we had in view. 

10166. The idea originated with the Commissioners themselves ? — Yea. 

10167. Had that any special reference to the recommendations of 
former commissions or committees employed specially to look out for 
sites fit for the National Gallery?^ — We always understood that it 
would form a site for a national gallery, if those who had the manage- 
ment of a national gallery so wished ; we always held ourselves in 
readiness to give up any jwtion of that land for those purposes, and 
we do so now. 

10168. Were there any other sites that appeared to be eligible offered 
to the attention of the Commission about the same time ? — No, none that 
we could deal with, for our ideas were rather large ; we thought we could 

I. 
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manage about 100 acres, and had the land been cheaper we should have 
bought more ; we did nearly agree for some, which we afterwards had to 
give up again. 

10169. Will you have the goodness to mention to the Committee 
what sites were examined on the part of the Commission, and after- 
wards given up? — There were none suggested to us which we had 
examined, and which were afterwards given up ; whatever suggestions 
were made we made ourselves. 

10170. Mr. EiuaH'] Can you produce to the Committee the original 
document by which you made your proposition to the Government ? — I 
have it not here ; but had I known the Committee desired to see it, I 
would have brought with me a book containing all the minutes of the 
meetings of the Commissioners, and I could have read any extracts from 
those minutes that might have been considered necessary to elucidate the 
proceedings of the Commission. 

10171. Chah^manJ] In purchasing this ground was the question of 
the especial adaptation of any portion of it to the purpose of a national 
gallery at all taken into consideration ? — Yes, so far as discussion and 
conversation went. 

10172. Did that discussion involve the question as to the expediency 
of combining sculpture and painting ?--Tlie question of a national gallerj' 
in a general sense was considered. 

10173. That is, the combining of collections of sculpture, antiquity, 
and fine art generally, with the collection of the National Gallery of 
paintings ? — So I always understood, and we also proposed that there 
should be (as I suppose eventually there will be) a national school 
of design, such as that which exists now in a smaller degree at 
Marlborough House. 

10174. Was it considered essential that that combination should take 
place, or in the event of that combination not taking place, would they 
still have preferred that site for the National Gallery of Paintings, al- 
though the other collections might remain at the British Museum and 
elsewhere ? — We always supposed that it was a good site for a National 
Gallery of Paintings, and I think it is so as far as I am able to judge 
of such things, as I know of none so clear of buildings to be had 
about London. 

10175. Even if the National Gallery were not to be united, the 
Commission, you apprehend, would still consider it desirable to remove 
the National Gallery of Pictures to that site?— I think that would 
be the idea of the Commissioners; in fact, the Commissioners did 
everything they could with a view to the advancement of art in its best 
sense. 

10176. Can you state how many other institutions it was proposed to 
collect upon the same site ?— Speaking of chartered institutions like the 
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Boyal Society and the Astronomical Society, I do not know how many 
there were ; there might be perhaps four, or possibly more than that. 

10177. Lord Elcho.'] Besides the four chartered institutions to which 
you have referred, I understand you to say you intended to make it the 
centre of industrial art and industrial science ; did you mean to transfer 
the School of Design from Somerset House to that site ? — Certainly. 

10178. Any other institutions ? — The School of Design chiefly regards 
art, but our scheme embraces schools of scientific industiy ; in fact, the 
jite would be the nucleus for study of all objects of art. 

10179. You say there would be four chartered institutions such as the 
Royal Society ? — I say that there might be, not that there will be. 

10180. Would they occupy a considerable si>ace of ground? — No, our 
supposition always was, that the institutions that came there would form 
altogether a building with apartments suitable to each, and accessible to 
a good library and philosophical apparatus. 

10181. Was it intended that there should be several buildings, or one 
large building only ? — We never got so far as to intend buildings of any 
kind ; the question is a general question ; there may be, and if the thing 
goes on there no doubt will be, buildings erected there, but that would be 
done not by the Commissioners, but by the parties for whose benefit they 
were intended ; all the Commissioners have done, or can do, is to find the 
means of having them, and if the parties who are more interested and 
the Government think fit to have them, that is their affair. 

10182. You say the design was merely to afford the parties interested 
the opportunity of there being connected together on one spot a great 
industrial art and scientific institution, or institutions ; have the parties 
interested, to whom you allude, received that proposal favourably, or 
otherwise ? — Some have received it favourably, and some unfavourably ; 
some of them do not like removing ; some say that Kensington Gore is 
too far west. My answer to them is, that if that is not the right place 
now, it will be so in a few years and that it will be the centre of all the 
4lite of the metropolis connected with art. 

10183. Are you aware whether the chartered societies to which you 
allude have or have not declined to remove their collections to 
Kensington ? — We have never entered into any negotiations with them. 
They have some of them sent us memorials and resolutions, telling us 
we are too far off. 

10184. Is the effect of their resolutions, that they would rather 
remain where they are ? — No ; none of them are content to remain 
exactly where they are. There is no other place I could mention, 
possessing equal advantages, that they could have on such terms ; 
and as to the distance, I am of opinion that that objection will vanisli 
altogether within 20 years. 

1.2 
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10185. Do you tliiuk it suitaMe for schools of design?— I think so ; 
and it will Ijeoome more and more so everj' daj'. 

10186. You do not think it too far removed firom the centre of London ? 
— No ; because it will be the centre of the best iiart of London, in the 
the course of a few years. 

1 0187. Do you mean by that to saj , that in the dii*eeiion of Kensington 
there will be man}^ buildings, streets, and squares erected which do not 
now exist ? — They will lie erected wherever there Ls room for them, and 
they will l)e the best kind of houses. 

10188. Ls thei-e at present unoccupied ground to the westward of the 
ground you have pm-cliased, wliich you think is likely, in the course of 
time, to be built on and inhabited? — Yes ; but the whole of the prc^perty 
in that neighljourhood will be so valuable, that none but the best class 
of hoases will be built upon it. 

10189. You anticipate, do you not, that there will be buildings erected 
to a considerable extent to the westward of the site you have purchased ? 
— I do not say to a considerable extent ; but there will be some building, 
no doubt 

10190. Do you think that the objectioas wliich are now made to the 
site of the present gallery, in consequence of the smoke which proceeds 
fi-om the buildings suiTOunding it, will hold good with regard to this site 
in the course of time, when, as you describe it, the ground which is not 
at present built on is covered with buildings and inhabited? — The two 
cases are not at all the same. The Kensington site never can be in the 
same predicament as the site of the present National Galler>% which is 
surrounded hy factories, gas works, and things of that kind ; that state 
of things never can exist at Kensington. 

10191. Are there at present no factories at Kensington? — None 
except floor-cloth factories, which are mattei*$ of no consequence, as far 
tills question is concerned. 

10192. Do you think that the buildings likely to be erected on the 
present unoccupied ground will not be of a diaiacter to emit great 
quantities of smoke, such as batlis and washhouses and other things, in 
the neighbourhood, of the National Gallery ? — Yea 

10193. Mr. Veni(yn.'] Are there not some chemical works in that 
neighbourhood ? — Not that I am aware of 

10194. Mr. B, WulL] Would you not be one of the first to recommend 
tlie erection of baths and washhouses ? — Yes ; they are highly necessar}' 
no doubt; but I should mention they do not emit large volumes of 
smoke like manufiictories. 

10195. In building your gallery at Kensington, you would bring a 
working population alx)ut it, would you not, who would need. that con- 
venience in the one dbtrict that is given in the other ?— No ; I think that 
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atlis and wtHlihou^e^ are not likeiv to be rattuirtiil m t!ie utighbaiuhood 
ol" our land at Kensington Gyre m they are in Seven Dialb« 
I 10196. Mr. AL MUneffS] Would not the houses that would ht built lu 
the nei*jld>oiirhoud of Kensingtou Gore he likely to be sjiidi aw would he 
inhalnt^d princi[mlly during the sunn iier time, siud wliiuh tliei"ef<.»re 
^ould not he likely to produce ho nnich smoke houses in the mare 
populous partes of the inwn t — Yea \ tliey would Ije the best Amn of 
hoUHe^s, sueh m ihom at Piince's Gate, wljieh are of a \'ery superior 
kind* 

10197* Mr, B, WidL^ Bo you not think that, generally ispeaking, there 
grmi bardfihip in makiog tt neeennary to remove the popnhition of one 
district to another five or six milen oft'? — do not eonteniphite that 
anything of that kind will Ije done, 

10198. Do you not think that the neeeSMJiry conBequeuce of rejuovtug 
schools of detsigu, and institutions of that nature, to a very niueh 
ipAkter tlistance li*oni tlie population that now makes use of tlieni than 
hey are at preiwutj would Ije a hardship upnn them? — I can scarcely my, 
ut it must he rememhered that it J;* not live or six mile>s to this site, 
101 09, HoWj for instaiicej would the ]>opulation of Spitallield^, a 
popidation eminently in want of inntruction in design, he benefited by 
.the removal of the 8diool of Design three miles fuHher oiY fruni them 
tlian it is at ja-esent ? — They would he in the same position as the schools 
of design in other parts of the kingrlom. 

k 10200. Mr. Ewati*2 And there is a IocjU school at SpitalHehU at 
present, k there not? — Yes; and that would remain in connexion with 
the prineipal scjhooh 

i 1020K Mn J). WtiU.2 Then it would be oidy the removal uf the stafl; 
pud not the removal of the population^ tliat you eontem plate Certainly ; 
^he principsd school of <lesign would be in my luind something like an 
univei*sity3 and there wuuld be sehotik in eonnexion with it all over the 
kingdom. 

10202. Mr. A'iwr/.] It would be a central school of dej?ij gn Yes; 
hat if* what we always contemplated. 

10203. Are you aware that that was recommended hy the Cotnmittee 
f J 836 ?— No. 

10204. You do not know that it waH reeom mended that tliero nhouhl 
a central school in London, which shoxdd I'adiate and he in conna^on 

ith other schtmls in the country t — No, I was not aware of it; but that 
lakes our case stronger; we desire ti> prepare for such a thing. 
10205* You have said s<Jmething about your original plan of treatiirg 
with the diflei"ent institutions you have mentioned ; liaving hetird that 
MMne of those learned bodies dissent from and disappnive of the prnjm- 
^dtiou for their removal, what is your present plan i — We have no plau. 
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10206. Have you ever contemplated what would be the probable 
extent of the buildings that would be necessary for all the various 
institutions ? — There would be very few buildings necessary. 

10207. You have no definite plan, I understand you to say, at present ? 
— No. Somerset House is but one building, though it is used for a 
variety of purposes ; we do not propose to build ; questions are put to 
me as if we proposed to do certain things, whereas the fact is we propose 
to do nothing but find the ground. 

10208. You have no definite plan at present? — No. 

10209. You have no definite idea of the number of institutions that 
it would be proper to combine with the National Gallery ? — No. 

10210. Mr. B. Wall.'] Did the Commissioners cause the soil to be 
examined by competent authorities ? — We knew the soil generally ; it is 
gravel, with very little clay. 

10211. Do you consider it a dry soil ? — Yes, very much so. 

10212. Is it not a very shelving piece of land? — No. 

10213. How much of the 86 acres you have purchased would be caUed 
table land, upon which there would be the power of building on a flat 
surface ? — Very little, except the lower part ; the lower part is flat. 

10214. That is the part which is the fiirthest from the road is it not ? 
— Yes ; no part of the land falls very much, but is veiy well adapted to 
forming teiTaces. 

10215. Mr. Vernoiu'] Although the Commissioners contemplated a 
larger scheme, are you able to say whether or not they would object to 
any portions of this land being given up for a gallery of pictures, or for 
a school of design alone, without any other institution being added to 
it ? — The land could be given up for any particular purpose, but there is 
no one thing that would take 80 acres of land, or even 50. 

10216. Assuming it to be considered desirable to place a gallery of 
pictures or scidpture there, and that it was desirable that it should be 
sufficiently isolated from surrounding buildings to be secure against 
smoke, do you believe that the Commissioners would be prepared to give 
up a suflBicient poi-tion of the gi-ound they now possess for that one speciflc 
purpose ? — That would depend on circumstances, which I cannot at present 
foresee. I think they would be quite ready to give up a sufficient 
quantity of groimd for the erection of a most excellent National QaJlery, 
or any building of that kind ; I feel no doubt upon that subject. 

10217. I take it for granted, that having purchased so large a proi^erty 
with a view to a moi'e extended scheme, they would not be willing to 
devote the whole of that property to any one portion of that scheme ? — 
That would not be carrying out the whole of our ideas. 

10218. Clmirman.'] Is it not the case that tlie portion of the ground 
which has been considered best adapted to the purpose of a national 
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gallery ia the frontage towards the road ? — We have always supposed 
that if a xuitional gallery is to be erected there^ it would be next the 
Kensington-road. 

10219. When you spoke of a piece of ground being obtained for the 
National Gallery, which should have a sufficiently open space about it to 
dilute and purify the air, do you think that the breadth of ground you 
would have there would be sufficient to guard against the influences you 
would wish to escape from ? — Yes. There need not be other buildings 
within a considerable distance of it. 

10220* What frontage have you to the road at presents— About 
600 feet. 

10221. What do you suppose would be the length of the frontage of the 
building you would erect ? — I cannot answer that question. 

10222. Do you think that a frontage of 600 feet would give you 
sufficient space to erect a handsome building, and yet leave space enough 
on each side to purify the air that came from the surrounding buildings ? 
— Quite. It would be entirely open in front, and almost entirely open at 
the back. 

10228. Mr. Wall.'] Would not the building being brought nearly 
flush with the road render it very subject to dust ? — It would not be 
necessary to bring it within 400 or 500 feet of the road. 

10224. If you put it back from the road, would it not then be placed 
on shelving land ? — ^Yes ; it would be on shelving land ; but no man 
would erect a building on shelving land, with the door-sills level with 
that land. It would be built on arches and groins, and it would have the 
benefit of excellent terraces, which would be a great advantage. The land 
is well laid out by nature for it. 

10225. In what part of the ground would you consider it most desirable 
that the National Gallery should be placed, supposing it to be built in the 
situation to which you refer ? — I think the Gore House estate would be 
the best for such a purpose. 

10226. Lord W. OraJuim.] What width would you get by going 400 
or 500 feet back ?— We should then have altogether about 800 or 900 feet 
in width. 

10227. Chaii*man.] If the Commissioners were to purchase the narrow 
wedge, which at present has not been purchased, would it not be necessaiy 
to pull down the houses that are built upon it, in order to avoid the 
smoke or other influences they might create ? — We should pull down all 
the houses built on that narrow wedge. We are now making bargains 
for a great deal of property along that road. 

10228. You would pull down those small houses ? — Yes. 

10229. Are not some of them very valuable houses? — No; the only 
really valuable houses are those in a large terrace fronting the Kensing- 
ton-road. They would not come down ; they would remain they are. 
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Those are houses the cmoke from wliich would never do any harm to the 
National Gallery. 

10232. Mr. Eivart.] If the building were carried 400 or 500 feetbaxik, 
it would be amply protected, would it not, from the too great pi'oximity 
of those houses ? — Yes. 

10233. Has it ever entered into your consideration in making plans, 
or do you think it desirable, that ornamental gardens for the recreation 
of the public should be formed in the neighbourhood of the buildings ? — 
We always contemplated laying out all the ground that was to spare, 
xmtil it should be wanted for public pui'poses, in an ornamental manner 
lor the use of the jmblic. 

10234. You never can want to occupy the whole spjice for buildings ? — 
No. 

10235. The intemiediate space might be laid out for the recreation of 
the public as ornamental gardens ? — Yes ; such hsa been our intention. 

10236. Has the price of land risen much in the neighbourhood since 
you made your purchase ? — Yes. 

1 0237. Can you give us any idea how much ? — Yes ; when w^ began 
to purchase we could buy for 3,000i. an acre, and now we cannot for 
5,000Z. 

10238. Therefore, as an investment, this wa^j a very good pmxjhase ? — 
Yes ; 1 tliink we shall take no harm from it. 

10239. Mr. M. Milm^,'} You aie losing the interest of the money all 
this time, are you not ? — Yes ; we have some few rents coming in. 

10240. The amount which you receive in rent is very small, is it not? 
— It is not a great deal; I do not know how much. 

10241. Lord ElchoJ] Do you think there is any probability of the 
Government, or of the Commissionei-s, at any time getting possession of 
the whole of the wedge of which you have spoken ? — Yes ; we ourselves 
propose going to Pai-liament to enable us to do so. 

10242-3. You propose to go to Parliament for power to purchase the 
whole of that wedge up to the road ? — Yes ; we propose to apply for an 
Act of Parliament to purchase the fee, and then to deal with the leases as 
time and circumstances would allow. We should wish to do away with 
the temporary buildings, of which there are a gi-eat many there. 

10244. Chah^manJ] So long as you have that row of houses along the 
road, the leases of which are for 60 years, you never could avail yourself 
of the gi-ound behind those houses for the front of the gallery ? — No ; but 
I tliink it likely that the gallery would be built in such a way, as to 
admit of extension at a future time ; you would build a gallery suitable 
for present purposes, with means of extending it ultimately. 

10245. Supposing a new gallery of such an extent, and of such beauty, 
as has been contemplated, to be built at Kensington Gore, do you think it 
would look seemly to have a long row of private houses in its immediate 
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neighbourhood? — It might not look seemly in the firdt instance, but it 
would when tlie whole came to be completed. 

10246. Mr. Ewaii.l Even if those liouses were left standing Yes. 

10247. Gliairnucn.l The wind sets generally in this Mand from the 
south-west, does it not i — Yes, the prevailing winds in this country are 
from the south-west. 

10248. And the buildings that would be erected in the neighbom'hood 
of this ground would also be chiefly to the south-west, would they not? — 
There would be buildings on both sides of the ground, because the 
building property we have here is so exceedingly good. 

10249. It was stated by another witness, in answer to question 
No. 8613, that the mischief from atmospherical influences came chiefly 
from the north, and that it wtis considered by the Commissioners in 
making the purchase ; is that yom* opinion ?— I cannot give a definite 
answer to that question ; I thiuk it is a great advantage, its being clear 
to the north, or on any side. 

10250. When the wind sets from the eii&t, the great mass of smoke 
comes from the densely populated pai-t of the city, does it not ? — Yes, 
when it is in the east, but it is less in the east than in the west, therefore 
the buildings there would be well situated with reference to the prevailing 
winds. 

10251. If a large city were to spring up there, or if, as Mr. Cubitt 
says, it already exists to the south-west of Kensington Gore, you would 
get a good deal of smoke from that quarter, would you not ? — You would 
have such smoke aa houses give, but that is very different from the smoke 
that is produced by manufactories or gas works. 

10252. Do you consider it would be necessary, in case of this great 
scheme being carried out, and these numerous public institutions being 
established upon that ground, that there should be a thorough&re 
through Hyde Park to enable persons living on the north side of London 
to obtain convenient access to them ?— I think so ; and I think there are 
ways and means of doing that which would prevent its being such a 
nuisance as to make it undesirable to do it. 

10253. What plan have you proposed ? — I have proposed no particular 
plan ; it might be either above or below the ground, but I think the 
most seemly thing would be what they call a ha-ha, or sunk road, 
with a walk or slope on each side, planted and well fenced. 

10254. You would have that go through the centre of the park? — I 
would not say through the centre of the park. 

10255. In what part would you propose to make it ? — I think about 
the place where the road now turns off ; near what wa.s the end of the 
Great Exhibition. 

10256. When I speak of the centre of the park, I mean the centre of 
the large extent of forest and plejusure-ground, which includes Hyde Park 
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Rud Kensington Gardens ? — It would be where Rotten-row now turns off 
into the drive. 

10257. Mr. Eivart] How would you croas the Serp^tine bridge ?— 
That would be more the other way, I think. 

10258. Lord S&ymour.] Have you considered the subject of this road 
much ? — Not much. 

10259. Chaiimmi.'] Is it not the general opinion of those persons who 
have given their attention to the subject, that the inhabitants of that 
large city which has sprung up in Tybumia^ if they wanted to get to the 
gi^cat mass of public institutions^ supposing them to be collected together 
on the proiK>sed site, would not be disposed to go round by Cumberland 
Qate and Hyde Park comer, but would expect some readier access across 
the park i — Yes ; there is only one other access, by Palace gardens. 

10260. But that would also make it necessary for them to go a good 
way ix>und, would it not t—Yes. 

10261. Lord iSfymour.] If there is to be a road made at all from the 
north to Uie south side of the park, near Kensington Gardens, have you 
considered how they arc to pass the Serpentine ? — No, I have not con- 
Hidereii it particularly. I have merely considered the general want of a 
road, if establishments of the kind referred to vrere removed to the Qore 
House estate, or its neighbourhood. 

10262« If there is to be a ha-ha road, unless it is beyond the Serpen- 
tine, the Ser()entine would interfere with it^ would it not ? — It 9fipesrs 
to nu> tliat tlie ha4ia road OD^ht to be very near the division of Hyde 
Park from Kensington Gardens. 

10£6S« You are aware, are }*ou nots that the Serpentine is not only in 
iJio |iark. but that it continues into Kemdngtcn Gardens ? — No, I was 
not aware that 

10264* Tho fiu^ being that the Serpentine not only jiasse^ through 
th« )VMrk. Imt ix^ntinues thn>iigti a huge pcnticn of the gardens, will not 
tho Sert^tine be very much in the way of making a ha-lia road 
l^etwwu the gantens and the park ! — ^Not altogether. It woold be very 
easy to imrry the St>rpentine otw a rank road. 

Ii>2t^ Th<ii your ha-ha road wonM go under the Serpentine by 
uHvuis cMf a tunnel f — Ni^ by ttfan< of a tnnneL properiv so caDed. but 
by uu^an^ t^f a sunk nL>ad. the to|^ of wfaidi skoold be wvered over with 
ir^^) plau>!v I nKvntly onrtM a fau^ navigation crer a railway in the 
5«anh> waj\ 

IO:iMv Arc a>K^^ thai theie i$ a rv^ riffat thix>«igfa Kensington 
ilMvlen:«^ wKick wv>uki aiw all thai w^'vk. if the gai<es at the two ends 
^^jvwHi f 2fo : I know twt little KeD9fif:t<«i Garden^ 

lOS^T* You Ikiv^ :^)v4^en of the «i« at Kttai^^n G«e bein^ intentkd 
)\iirt)y l^w a ;^^x>t of dc^sn !--Y« : tkat is one the ol^ecis ooiiiem- 
l^aNd. 
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102t)**. I think yfiM ex[jiauierl tiiat Hchool of cleoigQ to be rather what 
yon would call a college of tlct*igTi ? — Yei?. 

10269. Not a school to which young ^tudtmts HhoulJ cuine fur the 
jimpoae of elementary fcitudy, hut a schotd in whicli thoi^i wlio were more 
advanced should complete their education ? — Yess. It would lie a sort 
of univerBity, with colleges aU over the kingdon. 

10270. Therefore, the i a convenience that would arise if young lad'^ 
were required to go there for daily study would not occur in the case (*f 
those who had gone through their elementfwy Btudiea, and who were only 
completing them at a more mature period of life ? — That would be ho, 

10271. You have spoken of difterent societies and in^^titutions that 
might be collected at this spot ? — Yes ; as distmct from institutions or 
buildings for industrial purposes. 

10272. You are aware of the societies and institutions that were 
pointed out in the Second Report of the Conniiissionerti ? — ^Yes, 

10273* Ai*e you aware whether or notj since that Report was published, 
of thoae societies and institutions Imve objected to go so great distance 
from London ? — Sc^me of them I know Iiave objected to the distance* 

10274. But they have all expressed a wish/ have they no t^ to get 
buildings appropriated for them ? — Ye^s, all of them^ I believe, have 
expressed that wisli. 

10275. And many of them have expressed a wish, have they not, to 
be brought near to other inatitutious 1 — Yes ; they admit tlie general 
principle of juxtaposition to be good, as far as I have seen^ but tliey Siiy 
the disttmce is too great. My answer to that hf that the distance keeps 
lessening day by day, 

10276. You have stated iiiao, that the Commissioners only [>ropo.st! t^j 
find ground, and do not proixise to do more, either for a National Gallery, 
or Ibr these ditierent instituiiomf^ — They have no means of doing 
inoi*e. 

10277* Do they not propose hei^eafler to take to themselves tlie 
management of some of these institutimis ? — The industrifd institutions. 

10278* Then, althougli they give the ground for otber aoL-ieties and 
instituttonH, they would retain, as regai'ds the industrial institutions 
which woukl occupy a portion of this space, the control and management 
of tliem to a certain extent i — Partly, 

102Y9, Have you considered how much of the 86 acres would be 
requisite for the purposes of the Bchool uf Uesigji and itcs uccojupanying 
buikiings ? — ^Jo. I think the industrial iJistitutions wouhl be Imilt in 
two or three ditfeiH^nt parte. We have never made any plans for such 
ljuildings, and the party who hai^ most considered the matter is our 
President himself 

1U280. You have been asked about the land being Uible land, for the 
pui^ose of such buildings as it would be pi'opoaed to ei-eet upon it i 
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would there be any advantage in the land being all table land ? — No ; I 
should say rather the contraiy, because with falling land like this, you 
may build on one side, and have excellent terrace room on the other. I 
think that is a great advantage^ as it would enable you to make the 
building much more handsome. 

10281. What quantity of frontage have you now, that is actually 
available i — Six hundred feet next it) the Kensington-road. 

1 0282. Without reference to the wedge that has been spoken of, the 
position of which it is desirable to obttiin ? — Yes. 

10283. If the ground to which you have alluded could be obtained, 
you would have a frontage of nearly 1,200 feet, would you not ? — Yes, 
between 1,100 and 1,200. 

10284. Do you know what the frontage is of the ground on which the 
present National Gallery is placed ? — No, I do not. 

10285. Will you take this plan into your hand {/tatidinf/ it to the 
Witness), and tell me from it what is the frontage of the building which 
is at present occupied partly by the National Gallery, and partly by the 
E.oyal Academy ? — Four hundi-ed and fifty-five feet. 

10286. You have been asked about baths and washhouses ; would it, 
in your opinion, be necessary for the population of the district that batlus 
and washhouses should be put within a few feet of the ground which has 
been acquired by the Royal Commissioners ? — No ; the neighbourhood 
would not require baths and washhouses to be near it at all. 

10287. Do you mean that the persons in that neighbourhood requiring 
baths and washhouses might have them within a convenient distance, 
without there being contiguous, or closely contiguous, to the site which 
has now been acquired by the Royal Commissioners ? — They might be 
placed within a convenient distance of the ground itself, and in a moi-e 
convenient situation for the parties requiring to use them. 

10288. Do you think there is any security that no baths and wash- 
houses, or lactories of any kind, would be built on ground closely 
adjoining to that belonging to the Commissioners ? — ^There could be none 
clase to it, for our roads are to be laid out from 80 to 100 feet wide. 

10289. The first security is that you have 86 acres already in one plot ? 
— Yes; and another security is, that the adjacent land is so valuable that 
it could not be appropriated to such purposes at all by the parties 
owning it. 

10290. Are you aware of the distance of the baths and washhoases 
from the present National Galleiy ? — No, I am not. 

10291. Your first security is that you have 86 acres in one plot ? —Yes, 
which could not be encroached upon. 

10292. Next, you are surroimded by roads nearly 100 feet wide? — 
Yes ; thei-e are two roads from north to south, 100 feet wide and 80 feet 
wide respectively, and a road from east to west 80 feet wide. 
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10293. And you consider also that you have this further secm-ity, that 
the ground adjoining those roads wi\l rise so much in value^ that it will 
not be appropriated to such purposes as those to which I have alluded ? — 
Yes ; besides, nearly half the frontiige to those roads belongs to the 
Commissioners. 

10294. Therefore the Commissioners maj^ take care that on that 
ground nothing objectionable is built ? — ^Yea 

10295. Mr. Jiuurf] Are thei*e there not several outlying portions of 
the property which it would be difficult to appropriate to any public 
purpose, such as comers running into other people s property ? — Yes ; we 
propose to deal with that as we best can, either by exchange or other- 
wise, so as to get perhaps more frontage next the roads. 

10296. Mr. Venuni.] Supposing it were an object to erect a National 
Gallery only on this site, what extent of gi-ound have you that would 
be perfectly free from enci'oachment or intrusion by other parties ? — In 
the first place^ tljere would be a square piece of ground of ten acres next 
the Kensington*road. 

10297. Having a frontage to the road of 600 feet?— Yes. 

10298. You would at present have no security, would you, that there 
might not be some obnoxious buildings erected on either of the blocks of 
land to the right and left ? — The block of land to tlie left is Eden Lodge, 
belonging to Lord Auckland, which we once nearly bought, and had to 
give up again ; his Lordship did not wish to part with it. 

10299. And what is there on the other part? — The gardens of the 
very good houses I have mentioned near the Kensington-road. 

10300. You say you propose to have an Act of Parliament to enable 
you to purchase that ? — We have proposed to get an Act of Parliament 
empowering us to remove that, which would be no injury to the public. 

10301. Assuming there to be portions of the ground in this block to 
the west which are highly prized by their jx)Sseasors, do you propose to 
take it from them compulsorily under the power of an Act of Parliament ? 
— ^Yes, the inferior property. 

10302. Upon what principle would you propose to take it from them, 
if you would not apply the same principle to the land on the other side ? 
— We think we can show a l)etter reason for taking that proj^erty at its 
full value tlian can be shown for allowing it to remain an inteniiption 
and a nuisance. 

10303. — Supposing that Act of Parliament not to be obtained, buildings 
might be erected, might they not, immediately contiguous to your pro- 
posed new gallery ?— Yes ; I admit the iM)ssibility of it, although it is 
not in the slightest degi-ee probable. 

10304?. Mr. B. ]Vall.] Is there not a floor-eloth manufactory close to 
Eden Lodge at present ?— No, I think not very near. 
10305. That has not been part of your purchase ? — No. 
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1 0306. Chairman.'] If the National Gallery, although not erected upon • 
this piece of ground, were erected in an eligible situation not far distant 
in the neighbourhood of the park or Kensington Qardens, or on a portion 
of either, the object of the Commissioners in having the museum of fine 
art in tlie immediate neighlxturhood of other institutions would be 
partially attained, wouhl it not ? — Yes, partially ; if the Government 
should determine to erect a National Gallery in Hyde Park, where the 
roads meet in front of this site, it would require an alteration in the 
mode of la)'^ing out the ground for other purposes. 

10307. Do 3'ou mean you have a distinct plan aA to how the ground is 
to be laid out ? —No ; we have no plans. 

10308. You say that if anything else were to be done with the 
National Galler}^ it would cause an alteration in the mode of dealing 
with the ground ? — Yes ; an alteration would naturally follow. 

10309. If the National Gallery were to be built so near to this site as 
to be easily accessible, and almost as near as it might be under any 
circumstances, would not the object of the Commissioners be partially 
attained ? — Yes ; if that should be determined upon by the Government, 
who have an equal voice with the Commissioners. 

10310. Mr. M. MUiies.'] Was there any suggestion or offer made to 
the Royal Commission to purchase any other property ? — No, we never 
had any land offered to us ; people never knew what we wanted ; and 
wljat we wanted we endeavoured to obtain as quietly as we could. 
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Treasury Minute, dated 27 March 1855, reconstituting the 
Establishment of the National Gallery. 

My Lords have before them the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the National Gallery, dated 4th August 186S. 

This Committee was appointed " To inquire into the management of 
the National Gallery ; also to consider in what mode the collective 
monuments of antiquity and fine art possessed by the nation may be 
most securely preserved, judiciously augmented, and advantageously 
exhibited to the public." 

The principal recommendations of the Committee, so far as regards the 
future management of tlie Gallery, are the following : 

1 . A Board of Trustees to be continued. 

2. No person to be a Trustee ex officio*^ 

3. Tlie Trustees to be appointed by the Treasury. 

4. The number of Trustees to be diminished as vacancies occur. 

5. The office of Keeper to be abolished. 
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6. A salaried Director to be appointed. 

7. Reoommendations for purchases of pictures to be made by the 
Director in writing to the Trustees. 

8. A fixed sum to be annually voted in the Estimates, and placed 
at the disposal of the Trustees for the purchase of pictures. 

As these recommendations, combined with other suggestions in the 
Report, render necessary an entire revision of the system under which 
the National Gallery has been managed up to this time, and as the Board 
of Treasury has always been the controlling power and principal autho- 
rity over this institution, it appears desirable, before my Lords proceed 
to lay down the rules and regulations under which the management of 
the gallery shall for the future be conducted, that they should briefly 
recapitulate the official documents which have emanated from this Board 
in reference to the gallery. 

In the yeai' 1 823 the collection of pictures of the late Mr. Angerstein 
was negotiated for by the Treasury, and a vote was taken in the yeai* 
1824 for the purchase of them for the sum of 60,000/. 

On 23rd March 1824, the Board of Treasury, by Minute, appointed a 
Keeper of the gallery, whose functions were defined as follows : 

To have charge of the collection ; to attend to the care and preser- 
vation of the pictures ; to superintend the arrangements for admission ; 
to be present occasionally in the gallery ; and to value and negotiate (if 
called upon) the purchase of any pictures that may in future be added to 
the collection, and to perfonn such other services as he may from time to 
time be called upon to do, by instructions from the Treasury." 

On 2nd July 1824, a Treasury Minute nominated a Committee of six 
gentlemen " to undertake the superintendence of the National Gallery of 
Pictures, and to give such directions as may be necessary from time to 
time, for the proper conservation of them, to the Keeper, who will be 
instructed to conform to their orders." 

The Keeper was informed accordingly, and was instructed " in future 
to submit to the Committee above-mentioned his requisitions for advances 
of money to defray the expenses of the establishment, and forward them 
to the Treasury, imder their sanction." 

On 31st March 1824 an Assistant Keeper and Secretary was appointed 
by the Treasury. He was instructed " to attend to the gallery on public 
days ; to act as Secretaiy ; and to superintend, mider the Keeper, the 
an-angements for the admission of the public, and of the artists who 
study in the gallery," &c. 

The Committee of gentlemen nominated by the Treasurj^ Minute of 
July 1824 has, imder the name of "Trustees," continued to the present 
time as the superintending l^ody over the gallery, vacancies by death or 
otherwise being filled up on the nomination of the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the time being ; but questions of money for the purchase of 
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pictures, &c., being always referred to the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer 
for the time heing, the decision of the Treasury was final ; the First 
Loixl of the Ti*easury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer being more- 
over ex ojfficio Trustees of the gaUery. 

The practice, as regards "purchases of pictures," has been for the 
Treasury to advance, from Civil Contingencies, the sums necessary, and 
to provide, in the Estimates for the National Gallery for the year 
following such purchase, the sums necessarj' for repaying to Civil 
Contingencies the amount so advanced. 

The evidence given before the Select Committee distinctly proves that 
the system above described has not conduced to the welfare of the insti- 
tution ; the instructions from the Treasury were not sufficiently specific, 
and, as the Trustees themselves did not frame any rules, neither Trustees 
nor Officers seem to have known precisely what were their proper 
functions, or how to act on emei*gencies or difficulties ; and as regards 
the purchase of pictures, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has often been 
influenced, in withholding pecuniary assistance, by the state of the 
finances of the country, irrespective of the advantageous opportunities 
from time to time afibrded for adding to the national collection. 

Tlie National QaDery has much increased in size and importance since 
its commencement in 1823, and it will be the object of my Lords, in the 
arrangements they now proceed to make, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee, not only to meet the 
existing requirements of the gallery, but to promote the development 
of the institution and make it more worthy of the country and the 
advanced position of art. In approaching this task, my Lords under- 
stand that the great essential principle aimed at by that Committee was 
to secure, in the management of the National Gallery, the advantage 
of the full and undivided responsibility of an officer liighly qualifier! 
an<l lil>erally i^emunei-ated ; and that while it was contemplated such 
officer should have the aid and assistance of unpaid Trustees, yet that 
the relative position of the Director and Trustees should be such as 
shoidd in no way weaken the responsibility of the former. With these 
views my Lords proceed to state what appear to them the best 
regulations for the future. 

Board of Management. — Trhstees and Director 

My Lords are not prepared to abolish entirely tlie sj'stem under which 
the Gallery is superintended by a Board of Trustees, but they will clearly 
define the amomit of responsibility respectively attaching to the Trustees 
as a body, and to the salaried " Director," whom they propose to associate 
with the Trustees, and on whom must be fixed the final responsibility in 
cases in wliich any difference of opinion may arise. 
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Their LortUhijis are of opmion that the continuancse of Trustees is 
desirable, Bot fur the pui-pose of sharing, except in a very limited and 
defined foriHj the responsibility of the Director, but in order to keep up a 
connexion between the cultivated lovers of art and the institution^ to 
give their weiglit and aid, as public men, on many questions in art of a 
public nature that may arise, and to form an indirect though useful 
channel of communic^ition between the Government of the day and the 
institution. 

^ Without til is aid the Director would be in a higli but insulated position, 
reporting periodically to the Treasuryj but missing the counsel and 
experience of the Trustees, and being without that stimulus to exertion 
rhich the knowledge of the bond of union existing between the lovers of 
art in this country and hintself, tlirough the medium of the Trustees, 

I would be calculated to afford. 
f My Lords propose, therefore, to continue the present Board of Trustees 
(with the exception of the members ex offiew)^ if tlie noblemen and 
ger*tlemen composing it will continue to act. 

But they are uf opinion that it will not be desirable that the vacancies 
occurring filiall be filled up until the present number shall be reduced to 
four, and that thereafter it shall not at any time exceed six ; vacancies aa 
they occur being filled up by the First Lord of the Treasiu-y ; no person 
being appointed or acting in virtue of any office he may hold. 

My Lords propose to appoint a Director of the National Gallery^ with 
a salary of 1 fiOM. per annum, such appointment to be for a term of 
five year^, but the Director to be eligible for re-appointment^ which 
ppointment, however, may be at any time revoked by the Treasmy, 
My Lords consider it a fortunate circumstance that they are able to 
select for the first appointment to this important ofticc, a gentleman of 
such high attainments aa Sir C, Eastlake, who is President of the Royal 
Academy, and has shown qualifications of the highest order for the 
office. 

The Trustees and the Director being thus appointed, my Lords 
proceed to define the duties and the limit of responsibility attaching to 
each, before they proceed to fix the remainder of the establishment of 
the institution and the system of accounta and pay men ta 

The Trustees will liold meetings at the Gallery in Trafalgar Square on 
the first Monday in every month during the Session of Parliament, (and 
at such times, when Parliament is not sitting, as the Director may 
consider neceasaiy), being duly summontid by the Secretary, 
h No quorum of Trustees wiU be necessaiy to legalise proceedings. 

The Director wiU attend all the meetings, unless prevented by illness 

I or other unavoidable cause ; the Secretary will also attend. 
^ The Trustees will have before them the minutes of proceedings, the 
Director's report or statement respecting offers of pictures for sale, and 
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respecting bequests and donations, together with all other reports 
and commuQications, special or ordinary, relating to the establishment, 
which, in the opinion of the Dirtctors should be submitted to the 
Trustee a. 

In the event of the Director proposing the purchase of any picture, the 
Tnirtteea may either sanction such purcliaBe on the grounds aubmitted, or 
if they object to sanction it, and the Director should atill propose to act 
on Km own opinion, they may canst^ their dissent j together with their 
reasons, to be entereil in the minutes, and the whole proceedings shall be 
ttubmittod to Parliament along with the Annual Report on the Gallery, 
which will in future accompany the Estimate. 

In coses admittmg of no delay, where the Director may have com- 
pleted a purchase before a meeting of the Board could be called, the 
approval or disapproval of the Trustees on receiving the report will be 
recorded as above* 

As offers of pictures may be sometimes made to the Trustees directly, 
and as the Trustee** might oocasionally be disposed to take the initiative 
in suggesting the purcliaaa of pictui'cSj such proposals or suggestions may 
be made by them after the Directors report has been disposed o£ The 
decision of the Director on such proposals, after due inquiryj would be 
finai ; but the Trustees will have the power of recording a protest in the 
minutes, as above. 

The Trustees may also make any suggestions they desire respecting 
the management of the establishment or of the Gallery ; but on all such 
suggestions, the decision of the Director will be final ; the Tnastees, if 
they wish it, having the suggestions and the decision recorded in the 
Minutes. 

The appointments of attendants and of all the officers reaia with this 
Board ; and all recommendations to the Treasury should be made on the 
TOBponBibility of the Director. 

Two of the Trustees will attest by their signatiwes the correctness of 
the general report ol the Dij'ector respecting the state of the pictures in 
the galleiy, such report being a statement of &cts onlyj irrespective of 
any recommendations based thereupon. 

The Trustees, or any one of them, will communicate from time to time 
with Her Majesty's Government officially on thtj affairs of the National 
Gallery when they think fit^ and lend to the Director their asaistanc^i 
co-operation, and advice in any steps to be taken in respect of thenx 

Subject^ therefore, to such regulations and directions as may from timi 
to time be issued by my Lords, the management of the National GaUety^l 
and the care and ordering of such national property as may be deposited J 
therein, will henceforward be vested in Trustees and a Director; and uiyJ 
Lords entertain a strong hope, that although the relation of the Trustees^ 
and the Director may appear anomalous, yet that the system will in 
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practice work harmoniously, and that it will be found, that while on the 
one hand the responsibility and authority of the Director remain clearly 
defined and paramount, yet that the publicity to he given to the pro- 
ceedings at the meetings of the TrusteeSj when a difference of opinion 
arises, will have it« due influence on the judgment of the Director, and 
render a resort to the alternative herein provided of the rarest possible 
occun-ence* 

The Director's Duties. 

The chief duties of the Director, in addition to hm functions at the 
Board of Trustees, will consist in the selection and purchase, or re- 
commendation for purchase, of pictures for the National Gallery, and 
in the airangeraent, description and conservation of the collection. 

One of the most important duties of the Director, and one which wiO 
require great care and attention, will be to construct a correct history of 
every picture in the collection, including its impairs, and describing 
accurately its present condition, which history will be continued from 
time to time by new entries as occasion may require. 

The selection of pictures must, of course, be left in a great measure to 
the judgment of the Director, aided by the Tinisteea, but my Lords are 
of opinion that, as a general rule, preference should be given to fine 
pictures for mile abroad. As regards the finer worki of art in this 
country, it may be assumed that, although they may change hands^ 
they will not leave our shares, whei'eas the introduction of fine works 
from abroad would form a positive addition to the treasures of art in 
England. 

My Lords are also of opinion that^ as a general rule, preference 
should be given to good specimens of the Italian schools, including thosft 
of the earlier masters. It must, however, be clearly miderstood that 
their Lordsliips do not intend in any way to fetter the Trustees and 
Director in their choice, but that they must use their disei^etion as 
circumstances arise. 

My Lords propose, in accordance with the I'ecommendation of the 
Committee, to insert annually in the Estimate for the Natiunal Gallery 
a sum expressly for the purchase of pictures. This sum need not be 
annually expended, but might accumulate, and thus enable the Trustees 
and Director to purchase a fine collection at once, if such an opportunity 
should offer. 

If cases of sudden emergency should arise, it will be competent for the 
Director to purchase a picture out of the anm so voted, and as he will 
do this entirely on his own responsibility, it will be necessary that the 
reasons for the purchase should be fuUy stated in writing, and placed on 
record at the next ensuing meeting of the Trustees. 

In the event of the Director recommending a larger purchase than the 
grant at the disposal of the Treasury can meet, his recommendation^ and 
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the opinion of the Trustees tliereon, after being inserted on the miautea^ 
must be forwarded to my Lords for their consideration. 

Mj Lords are of opinion that, for the present, the loan or temy^omr]^ 
deposit of pictures in the National Gallery should not be permitted. 

If it shall be decided by the Trustees, on the recommendation of the 
Director, to remove any picture from tlie collection, either for the purpose 
of lending ifc to some provincial collection, or as a jjermanent measure, a 
report stating the reasons for this must be made to my Lords^ and their 
sanction obtained. 

The Director will prepare and issue, with the sanction of the Trustees, 
rules and instructions for the guidance of tlie officers and attendants iu 
their duty, and he will in like manner firame regulations for the admission 
of studenis and otliers to make copies in the gaUeries, which rules and 
regulations, with any changes made from time to time, must be appended 
to the general report which the Director is to make annually to the 
Treasury. 

Travelling Agent. 

In order to enable the Tnistees and Director the more easily to acquire 
fine pictures that may be offered for sale on the Continent, my Lords 
propose to appoint ''* a travelling agent,'* with a salaiy of 30QL a yeaj, 
whose duties will be to visit the private collections of distinguished 
families abroad, ascertaining and describing the contents, and obtaining 
the earliest information of any intended Bale, The agent will be paid 
his travelling and personal expenses on a sc^le hereafter to be fixed. 

The officer next in rank to the Director will be 

The Keepek and Skcretary, 

Tlie Committee of the House of Commons recommend the abolition 
the office of " Keeper/' but, aa it is essential to the safe custody of the 
valuable collection and the security of the building that a re-sponsible 
person should reside at the galler}% my Lords are of opinion that the 
functions of Secretary to the Director and the Board of Trustees should 
be performed by an officer who is also well qualified to perform the 
duties of Keeper, and that thus a joint office of Keeper and Secretary 
should be created. 

The Keeper and Secretary will have a salary of 750^. a yean He will 
reside iu the buildinsr, oeeiipying the roonis heretofore occupied by tlie 
finb-keeper and secretiiry, with the present Board-room as Ids office ; he 
wiO be allowed fuel for the office-room only, and the conditions in 
regard to taxes payable for the private rooms he occupies will remain 
unaltered. 

This officer will have a most important duty to perfoi-m, which will 
impose upon him, for years to come, great labour and much i^esearch. In 
& Paper on tJje future management of the National Oalleiy, published m 
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the Appendix to the Report of the Committee, at page 788, are the 
follow mg remarks: — 

The idea of a catalogue of the Masters who might sooner or later be repre- 
sented in a National Gallery, hm oecurred to many ; but tho actual formation 
of such a list has only been recently «ndertaken according to a plan suggested 
by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and for His Royal High neas*s use. With 
reference to that list, I mny add, that the Cnt^llogue of tbe Italian Masters was 
prepared by myself, and that relating to the other schools by Mr* Wornura. 
Tiie series cannot be conaidertd complete; there are probably both omissions 
and redundancies ; but it may at least be taken as the groundwork for such 
a guide. 

I proceed to consider the question of efficient superintendence — an object to 
be best accompli i^hed, I think, on two principles — a division of labour, and 
individual responsibility* The qualifi cations for connoisseurship are various, 
and are rarely united in one and the same person* The connoisseur should first 
possess the artistes knowledge with regard to pictorial merit in an absolute sense, 
independently of names of Masters and historical associations* Ho should in the 
next place, be thoroughly ncquainted with the history of Schools, and the 
practice, including the changes of style, of individual painters* He should 
pos^ss an extensive knowledge of the principal works of tbe Masters, and of 
the vicisisitudcs of those works, in regard to change of place, possessor!*^ and 
price, Tlie connoisseur should further be acquainted with the works of the 
imitators of such Masters ; he should be aware of tho number of repetitions 
of a given Master's production^, with more or less a^siatnnce from scholars, and 
should ascertain which is the best of those repetitions. 

This acquaintance with the examples of pain ting is generally acquired — moro 
or less accurately, and never completely — by long experience onlyj and certainly 
cannot he acquired without experience ; but it has always to be learnt afresh by 
every new student, with very little assistance from the labours of previous investi- 
gatorSp In order to amass and preserve an important part at least of the knowledge 
necessaiy for these objects, it would be desirable to form, by degrees, catalogues 
of the works of all the more distinguished Masters ; on the principle of Passa* 
V ant's Catalogue of the Works of Raphael (the most satistactory both in plan 
and execution of any list of the kind). Other works having the same object 
would be of assistance ; such as Orsini's Enumeration of the Works of Pietro 
Perugino; Rigollot*3 Catalogue of those of Leonardo da Yinci ; the Cataloguea 
of Waagen, Michiels, and others, of tho Works of Van Eyck ; Ticozzi's Descrip- 
tion of those of Titian ; Pnngileoni'i* List of Corrcggio's Works ; Stirling's 
Catalogues of the Works of Velasquez and Murillo ; and, last not least, Smith's 
Catalogue llaisonn^- 

A labour of this description would be best undertaken by a Secretary^ who 
might receive, in addition to his salary, an occasional^ allowance for travelling, 
with a view to rectify and enlarge his catalogues, and to collect information 
respecting pictures for sale. Such a secretary should be freed from the ordinary 
duties of keeping minutes of proceedings and conducting unimportant cor* 
respondence, although he should be fully cognisant of all such transactions, and 
might, in especial eases, nndertake such duties himself an assistant-seeretary 
would, however, be indispensable. 
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A tabular form, Itke the following, might adopt€<l for the catalogue?. 
Should the obaervfttians be too copious to be so inserted (as might ofk^n happen 
in the case of ** Remarks a reference might be made to one of the volumes 
intended to contain such fuller noticos ; among those more circum^tantia 
menioratida there should be references to all writers of authority who describe 
the picture or trace Its history. In such note^ also, the state of the picture^ a" 
a given time should, as far as description can answer the purpose, be recorded 
and if the work has not been engraved, a description of the composition shou 
be given, and should bo rtferred to under the head Subject." The kno 
prices of pictures, whether diaposod of at sales or hj private contract, should, i 
like manner, be recorded. Lost pictures should also be noticed, with referenc 
to the authors who describe them ; thus, several Giorgiones, enumerated by^ 
Kidolfl and others, are at present unknown, but may not impossibly yet come 
light* Lastly, destroyed pictures ; such as those of Titian and others, destroy 
by fire in the Ducal Palace at Venice, in 1576, should be described ; as origi 
sketches, or even copies of such works, would possess a more than ordinary 
interest, 

Name of Master (for example) Pijsteo Peeuoino. 
L Number,* — i-15* An Altar PiecCj originally in the Church of S. Ketro 
Maggiore, at Ferngia, ornamented with a lunette above, and with smaller ptcturei 
in the predella and pilasters. Two circnlar pictures over the adjoining doors 
of the choir formed part of the decoration. The predella contained five picture?, 
the pilasters six ; making, with the lunette^ the two circular pictures^ and the 
altar-piece itself, 15 pictures, 

2, Subject — , Subject of the altar-piece, the Ascension, The lunette contained 
a representation of the Almighty with two Angels, The subjects of the three 
centre pictures of the predella were the Adoration of the Kings, the Baptism, 
and the Resurrection; the rematoing two were half figures of S, Costanxo and 
S, Ercolano, The pilasters were adorned with half figures of the following 
eaintjs : $, Benedetto, S. 8c elastic a, B* Mauro, S, Placido, S. Flavia, and 8* 
Pietro Abate, founder, and first abbot of the convent. The two circular picture 
contained figures of David and Isaiah, 

3, Size* — Altar-piece, 10 feet 9J inches high, 8 feet 9| inches wide. The 
three subjects of the predella, each 1 foot 3^ inches high, 2 feet 2^ inches wide* 
The half figures of saints, 1 1 J inches high, 10^ inches wide. Measures of the 
others unknown* 

4* Ott tvhat Material painted, — All originally on wood. The altar-piece it 
now transferred to cloth, as are also the three half figures of saints in the 
Vatican Gallery. 

5, In what Method.— Oih 

6, Inscription and Date ; Peculiar Marks. — 

7, In what Hace^ Gali^rt/j or Collection, — The altar-piece is in the Public 
Gallery at Lyons, The three predella pictures, from the Kew Testament, are 

* Ea ch worV should he n^bered for llic i ake of eaey reference. Pactum might be entimeritcd 
fiB ibe historital materials come to lian^l ; a chronological order is unnecessary in enich ooi*f, 
although it might be attended to m a catalogue formed from them. In cases like tJie prewut, 
where m altar decor^ticm coneisted of several pk'.ures, the number of works should he 
specified. 
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in %he Pablic Galleiy mt Rotjen, where thej are incorrectlj attributed to 
^BapbaeL Three half fig ores of saintflj S. Benedetto^ riacitlo, and S. Flavia, 
I mre in the GalJery of the Vatican. The other fire half figures of aaints returned 
[io Perugia^ and are in the sacristy of Pietro Maggiore, Where the other 
I three pictures now are^ the lunette and the two circular pictures of Prophets, is 

nn known «^ 

8, Hepetitmns^ where, — An inferior repetition of the principal subject^ the 
kAscension» altere*! onlj in some colouri of the draperies, is in the Buomo of 

3orgo S* Sepolchro, 

9, Copies^ where* — -Copies, in water colour, of the two round pictures of 
iPropbetj, are in the sacriijty of S. Pietro Maggiore, at Perugia* The same 
Ifigurea were also copied by Eapbael when young, in hii sketch-book preserved 

I the Venetian Academy, 

10, Engravings, — 

Hp Original Drawings and Studies for the Work, where. — 
12. Gemral fiistori/, Bemarks. ~ i^mnied 1495, for S. Pietro Maggioro, in 
Perugia. Removed from the high allar to a chapel in the same church in 1751, 
/hen in the chapel (if not before)^ the pictures of the predella and piliisterg 
rere protected with glasi ; what became of the lunette and the two circular 
pictures is unknown ; the rest were tiiken to Paris during the French occupation 
of Italy, in 1797, The Altar Piece was uUimately, in 1815, presented to Lyons 
by Pope Pius VII*, when the smaller pictures, with the exception of the three 
fit Houen, returned to Italy. See also vol, , p* 

The great and useful work thus detailed will be compiled bj the 
Keeper and Secretary, under the supervision of the Director. The other 
duties of the Keeper and Secretary will be to attend the meetings of the 
Board, io draw up and prepare the minutea, and to conduct all the 
necessajy official correspondence. 

Any recommendations relating to the establishment^ made by the 
Secretary to the Board, must be approved by the Director before they 
are so submitted. 

He will receive hk inatruetions from the Director, and must implicitly 
follow them in every respect as regards the arrangements, both in Trafalgar 
Square and Marlborough House< 

He will prepare proper pay-lists for the Paymaster-general, and will 
transmit to the Commissioners of Audit monthly statements and a yearly 
account, properly vouched. 

The admission c»f artists and others, to copy pictures, will be superin- 
tended by the Keeper, under the regulations to be issued by tlie Director. 

The compilation and continuation of the Historical Catalogues of the 
pictures forming the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square and Marl- 
borough House (which are sold to the public) will be undertaken by the 
Keeper in hiB capacity of Secretary, aa a part of his ordinary duties^ 
subject to the reTL^ion and approval of the Director. 



Write to each of the following noblemen and gentlemen (the present 
Trustees of the National Galleiy), 



Tlie Earl of Ri|>onj 
The Earl of Aberdeen, 
Marquis of Lansclowne, 
Samuel Rogers, Esq., 
The Duke of Sutherland, 
The Earl of Ellesmere, 



Lord Monte^le, 
Sir James Graham, 
Lord Overstone, 
Lord Aiilibiirton, 
Williiim Russell, Esq., 
Thomas BariDg^ Esq*^ 



lYanBrnitting to each a copy of this Minute, and acquaint them res|>ect' 
tively that it will give my Lords the greatest satistactjoix if they will 
permit this Board to continue them aa Trustees of the National Gallery 
under the new system established by this Uinute. 

Add, that it liaa been the object of my Lords to carry out to the b^ 
of their power the views and reoommendations of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and their Lordships feel convinced that, if the existing 
Trustees will continue to exhibit the same lively interest for the good 
of the Galleiy for which they have been m long conspicuous, the most 
favoui'able results for the future may he anticipated. 

Let warrants be prepared for the signature of my Lords, appointing 
Sir C. Lock Eastlake , w - Dh-ector. 
Mr. Womum ----- Keeper and Secretary, 
Mr, Otto Miindler - - - - Travelling Agent, 
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appendix: l. 

CoREESTONDracE between the Socie'h^ of Arts and Her Majesty's 
CoMMiasiONERB on the subject of the Trade Museum (Animal 
Produce Depaitment). 



Sir, 



1. — Society of Arts to Hee MAJEsri^'s ComnssioNERS. 

Society of Arts, Adelphlj London, 
16th July 1855. 

I am directed by the Council to forward to you, for the informa* 
tion of the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 » the following 
extract iiom the minutes of Council held on Wednesday la^t. 

Extract* 

'* The Secretary reported that he had received the following letter from 
Sir Joseph Paxton ; — 

" ' Rock Hill, Sydeiihiun, 
' Dear Sir, 6th July, 1855, 

*' * 1 am called away to Paris for a few days, and as it is po^bli 
that in my absence some inquiries may be made of you relative to my 



propofial at tlie dinner on Tuesday last, I think it well to write and 
expliiin for your information what my pmposal included. 

" * On tlie part of the Crystal Palace Company, I should propose to give 
yottr Society ample gpace and every reqniBite facility for the exhibition of 
a Trade Museum at the Crystal Palace, to give free admission to the 
Council and Officers of the Society, and as the museum might be placed 
in connection witli our Raw Produce Departmentj to pay half the salary 
of a caretaker who might attend to both. 

" * Our Directors are all absent, and I write this on my own responsi- 
>jility, but with the conviction that they will confirm the offer mad© 
by me. 

" ' I believe alao, that should there be any difficidty in consequence of 
the expense to which the Society of Arta may have been put in connection 
with the museum, the Crj^stal Palace Directora would not be indisposed 
to assist in providing for it, 

" ' I am, &c. 
(Signed) " * Joseph Paxton/ 

Resolved, — That the Royal Commissionj having a joint interest with 
the Society in the property of the Trade Museunij be infonned of the offer 
with reference to it made by Sir Joseph Paxton, and asked whether the 
Royal Commission have any wish or opinion to express on the subje^if 

" Resolved, — That a Committee be appointed to take into consideration 
the communic£Ltions which have passed between the Council and the 
Royal Commissi Duel's and other parties relative to the disposal of the 
Trade Museumj and to report to the Council thereon/' 

That the following gentlemen form the Committee : — Lord Ebrington, 
Mr, Macdonald, Mr, Redgrave, The Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
be summoned*" 

I have, &c, 

P. Le Neve Foster. 
Edgar Bowring, Esq. Secretary. 



2. — Society of Arts to Her Majesty's Commissioners. 

Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, ManufactureSj and Commerce, 
SiRj Adelphi, London, 19th July 1855, 

I AM directed by the Council to hand you on the. other side a copy 
of a report of the Committee appointed to take into consideration the 
communications which have passed between the Council and the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and other parties relative to 
the disposal of the Trade Museum, and I am to inform you that the 
report baa been received aad unanimously confirmed by the Council 
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I am further to request that you will be good enough to bring the 
matter before the Royal CommissioDers. 

I am, &c. 

P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary* 

£dgar Bowring, Esq. 

Copy of the Report referred to in the foregoLag Letter, 

^'The Committee have considered the correspondence between th* 
Council and the Royal Commisidoners and the circunistances connected 
with the formation of the collection^ and also the letter of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and have revived : 

That it be recommended to the Council that the Secretary write to 
the Royal CommissionerSj and inform them that the Council are prepared 
at once to transfer the collection to the Royal Commissi oneris, and will 
Tellingly assist in every way in their power to promote the views of the 
Royal Commifisioners, if after oonaideration of all the circumstances 
they will, 

1st. Beimburse the Society merely the sum it wDl have expended in 
Teference to the collection. 

2nd, Provide a place for its immediate reception and arrangement with 
a view to exhibition and its continuance aa a permanent and advandng 
collection," 

" But if the Royal Commi5ssioner8 are unable to carry out this arrange- 
ment, then that the Council will^ with their sanction, be prepared to make 
Buch provision as will ensure those permanent advantages wliieh so 
important and novel a collection must confer on the public generally, 
and especially upon the manufacturing interests of the Country. 

**The Committee }iold it their duty to recommend to the Royal 
Commissioners the claims of Professor Solly, who has, with great zeal^ 
intelligence, and industry, brought the Trade Museum to its present very 
satisfactory position* 



3. — Hee Majesty's Commissioners to the Society of Akts, 
Slli, Whitehall, August 4., 1855. 

I AM dira^ted by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 185T to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 16th and 19th 
idt., on the subject of tlie Trade Museum (Animal Produce Department) 
which has been formed under tlie joint authority and at the joint ex- 
pense of the Society of Arts and the Cominis8ioner% and which is now 
being exhibited at the Society s rooms. 

With respect to the former of those le tiers j in which you transmit for 
the couBideration of Her Majesty b CommissionerSj on behalf of the 
Council of the Societ}^, an extract from their minutes respecting a 
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proposal that haa been made by Sir Joseph Paxton on the part of the 
Crystal Palace Company, to receive and exhibit the Musetim in question 
at the Crystai Palace on the conditions Bpeeified by him, I am to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Council, that the Coinmiasionefs 
are nob prepared to become parties to the aeceptanca of Sir Joseph 
Paxton's propof^l 

With regard to the proposition submitted by the Committee appointed 
to consider the question of the Trade Museum, and adopted by the 
Council of the Society, for the transfer of the whole Museum to Her 
Majesty's Commissioners on the conditions mentioned in the enclosure to 
your letter of the 19 th ultimo, I am directed to state that the Commis- 
aioners ai^e prepared to accept the transfer of the collection, and to provide 
a place for its reception and arrangement, with a view to exhibition and 
its continuance as a permanent and advancing collection, as specified in 
the second of the conditions in question. With reference to this subject, Estimates foe I 
I am to enclose a copy of a paper that has just been laid before Parlia- ^J^^^l 
ment containing a letter addressed by Her ilajesty's Comtnissioners to 
Her Majesty's Government, urging the importance of immediate stej^s 
being taken to furnish, in the manner therein pointed out, proper accom- 
modation for the exhibition of various collections of national interest for 
the due display of which no means at present exist. 

The Council, who will be aware that the vote necessary for the pur- 
pose has just received the sanction of the House of Commons, will observe 
that this letter contains an especial reference to the case of the Museum 
now under consideration. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners, in announcing their acceptance of the 
offer of the Society and the admission by them of the principle involved 
in the first of the conditions set forth in the Committee s Report, vi^,, 
that the Society should receive some reimbursement for the outlay it has 
incurred in connection "with the formation of the Museum, would, ho^* 
ever, observe to the Council that they had not been led to suppose from 
anything that has passed between themselves and the Society, on the 
subject of the Museum, — either on the occasion of the recent interview 
between themselves and a deputation from the Council, — or in previous 
correspondence, "that the Society looked forward to being repaid the 
outlay it voluntarily undertook to incur for the promotion of a national 
object, so intimately connected with the immediate purposes for which 
the Society wii^ founded, and as there is no expectation that any amount to 
be paid under this head will be advanced by the Government for the pur- 
pose, but must be defrayed out of the limited funds at the disposal of the 
Comraissionei's, they will be glad to be favoured by the Council, with a 
statement of the sum which, imder these circiirastiuices, they may 
consider it right to receive on behalf of the Society in consideration of 
the proposed transfer of the collection. 



It affords Her Majesty's ComniiiBioiiers much pleasure to exp 
their entire concurrence in the remarks made in the Report of the 
Committee on the subject of the valuable nature of the services rendered 
by Profei3sor Sully in bringing the Museum to its present satiafiiciory 
position, and their appreciation of the zeal and ability displayed by liim^ 
and of his quaUfieations for as^sisting in the further development of the 
collection. At the same time it appears to them tliat the question raified 
in the Report in connection witli that gentleman's services is one which 
scarcely admits of a definite decision at the present moment^ but must be 
reserved for idteiior consideration- 

I have, &;c. 

Edgar A. Bownrxa 



4,— SocrETY of Arts to Her Majesty's Commissioners. 

Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures^ and Commerce, 
Sib, Adelphi, London, 17tli October 

Your letter of the 4th August last relative to the transfer of the 
Trade Museum now in the possession of this Society, to the Royal Com- 
missioners, has been laid before the CoundJ, and in reply I am direHed 
to transmit a copy of certain resolutions which have been parsed, the 
effect of which m formally to transfer to the Royal Commissioners the 
ThkIc Museum, as now exhibited, together with those specimens of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral produce which belong to the Society, 

The Council, in thus relinquii^hing the charge of a collection the 
formation of which they originated , in whose progress they have always 
taken a deep interest, and whose present advanced state in so short a 
time has more than realized their utmost expectationSj believe it their 
duty to record their matured views as to the principles on which a Trade 
Musetim worthy of the vast trade and enormous commerce of this 
country and its colonies ought to be developed. 

The Council believe, that to form a Museum of animal produce alone 
would be of comparatively little use. A Trade Museum ought to 
contain animal, mineral, and vegetable product specially classified with 
a view to their commercial uses and teclmical instruction. It would in 
no way accomplish this object were other Museums of vegetable and 
mineral produce, already in existence^ to be brought into juxta-po^tion 
with the animal collection. The three collections thus combined would 
not constitute a Trade Museum ; the principles of arrangement, and the 
tlassifieation of a collection of mineralSj for example, in a Museum 
designed for educational or scientific purposes, are quite different from 
those under wliich the same collection would be oistributed in a Trade 
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Muaaum designed for cotmnercial reference^ technical teaching, and tlie 
requirenienta of trade* 

There are some portions of your letter to which I am instructed to 
reply, not because the CouncU admit their justice, but from an anxious 
desire on their part to stand well with the Royal Commissioners. 

It will be to them a cause of deep regret should tbeir deputation to 
the Royal Conimis^ioners be found to have in any respect gone beyond 
their strietly defined instructionsj so as to bind either directly or by impli- 
cation the free action of the Council The deputation of the Council, as 
tbey are informed, stilted distinctly at their interview with the Koyal 
Commissioners that their instructions were to learn, with as much accuracy 
as might be, the precise views of the Royal Commissioners with resjiect 
to the future disposal of their joint property and to report the same to 
the Council. 

In this report (of which I annex a copy) their instructions would seem 
to have been rigidly adhered to. 

It is quite true^ as stated in your letter, that nothing haa been said in 
the various communications wlueh have passed between the Iloyal 
Commissioners and this Society on the subject of compensation. The 
queatJon would have been premature for discussion so long as it continued 
undeciJed to wliom the ownership of the Trade Muiieum should ulti* 
mately belong. Indeed I am warranted in saying that several members 
of om* Council antieipatedj at the time the arrangement was entered 
into, that the Trade Museum would be left under the control of the 
Council, and exhibited on premises to be appropriated to the use of the 
Society of Arts, at Kensington Goi^e* 

In asking the Royal Commisaioners to reimburse the Society the 
money actually ex(>ended by the Council on the Trade Museum they 
would observe, that the Society of Aris, although founded upwards of a 
century ago, poissesses neither endowments nor real projierty of any kind ; 
that although it has expended since its institution upwards of 200,OOOL 
in tlie promotion of national objects and in the development of the arts, 
manufactures, and commerce of the country and of tlie colonies, it hm 
never yet received the grant of one shilling of the public money, and 
that its whole income is derived from the annual subscriptions of its 
membera and of the 400 Institutions associated with it. 

In illustration of these statements they would call attention to the 
&ct, that although the Great Exldbition of 1851 was mainly due to the 
President and Council of tliis Society, and they undei*took all the risk of 
ao vast and doubtful an exjieriment, yet they cheerfully relinquished 
their claim to those profits which they might have insisted on under the 
original contract deeds, and that although the Surplus Fund," after 
paying all expenses and satisfying claims of every Idnd, was, notwith- 
standing, very large, yet no portion whatever of that ftmd was appro- 
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priated for the Society of Arte, even though the jti^ice of their daim 
waa forraaUj recognised hy the Royal Commissioners. 

Again, with respect to the Edueatioiial Exhibition of last year, 
although it taxed the energies of the Council to the utmost^ and coat 
1 400L besides (of which 400Z. remains a permaneiit charge on the funds 
of the society), yet it was transferred by the Council to Her Majesty's 
Government without any claim for compensation * on the sole oondjUon 
that it should be forthwith exhibited to the puhUc, a pledge which the 
Government have not found themselves in a position hitherto to rifdeem. 

The Council, however, rejoice to learn that tliis state of things is no 
longer to coutinuej for the exhibition and development of the Edumtiooal 
Colleetion made by tlie Society of Arts is put forward m the very first 
ground on which the Royal Commissioners souglit and obtained a grant 
of public money. 

Under these circumstances it is hoped that the Royal Commissioners 
will realize the exact position of the Council, dealing as they have to do 
with the BmaU contributions of a large number of persons and insti- 
tutions, and believe that they have the strongest desire still to be per- 
mitted to afford such aid as may be in their power to uphold and promote 
those important national objects for the development of wliich the Royal 
Commissioners havt* been constituted the legitimate organ, 

I am further instiTicted to state j that the Council learn with much 
satisfaction tlie correct appreciation the Royal Commissioners have formed 
of the energy'', aliility, and knowledge of Professor SoUy, They did not, 
however J expect to receive a formal pledge of his future appointment 
They are satisfied that his own merits will weigh more with the Royal 
Commissioners than even the Councirs recommendation. 

I have, &C. 

P. Le Nev^ Foster, 

Secretary, 

Ekclosxtre (1.) in the above Letter, 
Resolutions passed by the Council of the Society of Arte^ 

Resolved, That it appears by the books of the Society that the sum of 
9291* 5r 9tl has been expended in actual advances solely on belialf of the 
Trade Museum, exclusive of the expenses due to the use of apartments, 
coals, gas J stationery, the services of the officers of the Society, and the 
attendance of its servants. 

Resolved, That, tlie Royal Commissioners having under the arrange 
ment originally entered into, already paid 4001 towards the formation of 
this Museum, on their undertaking to pay to the Treasurers of this 
Society the sum of 529L 5jt. 9tf,, being the balance of the foregoing sum 
929/* 9d , the property of the Society of Arts in the Trade Muaaum 
he made over to the Royal Commissi oners, (excepting only such articles 
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ftB belong to Professor Soily,) and that the Council do present to them, as 
a gift, those specimens of animal, vegetable, and mineral produce which 
exclusively belong to the Society, 

(Signed) R Le Neve Fostee, Secretary. 

ENCLOSURE (2,) in the above Letter, 
Minute of what took place at the coafeirence between the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and a deputation from the 
Council, on Saturday 30th June 1855, relative to the Trade Museum 
Collection. 

Viscount EbringtoD reported that a deputation, consisting of himself^ 
Dr. Booth, Mr. Redgrave, and Mr. Saundersj bad waited upon the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, on Saturday 30th June, to 
confer with that body relative to the Trade Museum Collection. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, as President of the Commission^ 
informed the Deputation that the Commissioners were fully impressed 
with the importance of the collection being at once placed in a situation 
suitable for its completion and display, and that for this purpose they 
had determined forthwith to erect suitable temporary buildings on the 
Commissioners* estate at Kensington Gore in which this collection with 
other collections might be placed until the pei-manent buildiag intended 
to be erected there should be ready for their reception* 

His Royal Highness further informed the Deputation that it would 
be desirable that the Council of the Society of Arts should place the 
Commission in possession of their views relative to the ultimate disposal 
of the collection, and requested to know how much longer the Council 
could keep the collection displayed as at present 

It was replied tliat the Council could not without very considerable 
inconvenience set apart its rooms for the display of the collection longer 
than two months from the pmsent time, and that under any cii'cumstance& 
the collection could not be shown at all in the Society s rooms for longer 
than three months, as the rooms, at present very inadequate for the 
exhibition, would be required for other purposes. 

Viscount Ebrington said, that the membei^ of the Council present 
were a deputation only and could not pledge the CounciL 

The Deputation undei*took to report to the Council the information 
aSbrded by the Commission, and to communicate at an early period 
the views of the Council relative to the proposition of the Royal 
Commissioners. 



5. — Her Majesty's Commisssioners to the SociEn^ of Arts. 
SiE, Whitehall, October 25, 1855. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th instant* 
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submitting tor the information of the Commiasioners a copy of Baso* 
lutions passed by the Council of the Society of Arts to the effect that 
they are prepared to transfer to the Commiesionera, for the aum of 
5Wl 58. 9(L their share of the Trade Museum itJcently exhibited in the 
rooms of the Society, 

Her Majesty 'a ConimLssionei*8 observe that tlie above amount repre- 
sents the total mm that has been expended by the Society in connection 
with the formation of the museum in question ; but m tliey have idready^ 
in their letter of the 4th August last, expre^ed their admission of the 
principle that the Society should receive from them, in consideration of 
the transfer of the collection, some reimbursement for the outlay it has 
incurred in connection with the formation of the museum^ and as they 
left it to the Council to state the amount which under the circumstances 
detailed in that letter they would consider it right to receive as such 
reimhurEiement, it only remains for the Commissioners to state their 
acceptance of the tenns set forth in your coranuinicationj and their 
readiness to pay the full amount of 529L 58. claimed by the Society, 
wliicb sum they have accordingly instructed their tinttncial officer to pay 
to you on the transfer to them of the collection, and its removal to its 
destination in the new ramenm building. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me to convey to the Council their 
thanks for the valuable suggestions offered by tliem as to the principles 
upon which the development of a Trade Museum worthy of this eountiy 
should be made to depend. 

In thus assuming tlie sole charge of this cK.illectionj the Royal Com- 
missioners cMiuot omit this opportunity of again testifying to the high 
sense entertained by them of the cordial co-operation whicli they have at 
all times ex]>erienced from the Society, whether in connection w^ith the 
objects of the Great Exhibition for which the Commission was originally 
appointed, or, m respects the development of tlie more extensive scheme 
originating witli the existence of the Surplus Fund, for the execution of 
wliieh they subsequently received powers from the Crown, Of this scheme 
the establishment of a permanent and increasing Trade Museum forma an 
important part ; and from their experience of the effie4icion3 assistance 
which tbey have already received from the Society of Arts in connection 
with its formation, Her Majesty's Commissioners will gladly avail them- 
selves of the offer of the Council expressed in your letter, to continue to 
afford such aid as may be in their power towards the promotion of the 
national objects which they have in view, 

I havCj fca 

Edgar A, Bowbiko, 
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llEiiDitAKDtrM by Captatk (now Major) Owen, R<E*, upon tW 
PROPOSED Museum of Manufactures at Ke^nsingtok Gore, 

No definite form bavitig yet l>een given to the proposal made at p, 3 
of the Seconil Rejwrt of Her Majesty s Commissioners for the establish- 
ment of a Museum of Manufactures at Keneington Gore, I tnist it may 
not be consiJered inappropriate if, as one of their oflScers, I submit my 
views upon this important subject for their consideration. 

The Commissioners have pri iposed to find the means of concentrating in 
one spot all the Inatitutions^in the Metropolis suppoi^ted for the promo- 
tion of Scienee and Art, of giving|to the whole an educatiouid character, 
and thus of inducing a higher tone of feeling and intellectual apprehension 
in the pursuits which engi'oss tlie attention of a nation already pre-emi- 
nent for ita enterprise and indostry. The proposal embraces the removal 
of the National Gallery i of a portion of the British Museum ; of the 
Museum of Economic Geology in Jermyn Street ; of tliat in the Garden.^ 
at Kew ; of the New Collection of Ornamental Manufactm^eg at Marl- 
borougli House ; and in addition, as far as it may suit the convenience 
of the Membei^, it is proposed to give all the Leamed Societies of London 
facilities for establishing themselves on tlie same spot, with their res[)ec- 
tive Museums and Collections. 

It is further projwsedj by a fiision of tlie Museum of the Society of 
Arts with the Collection presented to Her Majesty's Commia*^ioners by 
the Exlxibitors, to form the nucleus of the Museum of Manufactures/' 
which is now under consideration. In attempting to give a sketch of 
what such a Museum should be, it is desirable to ascertain more plainly 
the void which it is required to fill among existing Collections. Thei*e are 
already — 

L The British Museum ^ which in addition to Collections purely acien- 
tifie, is in a great degree a Museum of Manufactures of past ages and of 
all countries. 

2. The MiLseum of Economic Geology, besides being a purely Geolo- 
gical Collection, ha,s become a Museum of Manufactures, only limited by 
the condition of the original materiiJ having been of the Mineral 
Kingdom, and comprises Damascus sword-blades, Etruscan vases, and 
even the water-wheels used in some of the processes 

3, The Museum at Kew ejciends to calico and straw bonnets, and 
might without impropriety be called a Museum of Botanical Manufic- 
turea, 

N 
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4. The produce of the Animal Kingdom applicable to Manufaetm-es has 
been hitherto unrepresented in any Collection ; but the Society of Arts 
baa lately undertaken the task with the assistance of Her Maje,^ty & 
Commissi onera. There is no doubt that ft*ofeasor Solly, in whose hands 
the formation of this Collection has been placed, will find it necessary to 
introduce into it illustrations of finished Manufacture ; and to judge from 
the Museum at Kew and in Jermyn Street^ it will be considered incom- 
plete without sOk in ^very Btage of its manufacturej boots, broadcloth, 
feather flowers, and the various machines used in their preparation* 

6i The Collection of Ornamental Art at Marlborough House h strictly 
a Museum of ManufactureSj both ancient and modem, gathered from the 
Animalj Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, there being nothing whatever 
inapplicable to its purposes but such aiticles, if there be any, that neither 
have, nor are susceptible ol^ form or colour. 

6. Then comes, lastly, the proposed Trade Museum of Manufiictures, 
intended to enable Mimufacturers to compare the respective excellences 
of production/'* and which should, thei^fore, comprise specimens of every 
kind of result of human industry, whether it be a bed of coal discovered 
in a distant colony, an improved harrow or loomj a new or cheap 
description of earthenware, or a new process in ornamentation, the sole 
limitation being that the specimens must be somewhat recent, and must 
after a certain time be removed to make place for others* 

Supposing these six Collections or Museums of Manufactures established 
on the same spot, it would be more than ever necessary to lay down some 
strict rules to limit the province of each, so to pre vent repetitions of the 
same articles, which, under their present management, are constantly 
occurring, and if these rules were too arbitrary, they would impair all 
the Collections* 

In the ease of pottery, for example, it would be difficult to determine 
whether pottery is more important in a historical, mineral, artiatical, or 
commercial point of view^ and therefore, whether pottery should be col- 
lected for the British Museum, the Mineral Museum, the Art Museum^ 
or the Trades* Museum. The fact of its still being nothing but pottery^ 
leads to the solution of the difficulty, viz*, that all pottery should remain 
together, for no other reason than that it is pottery ; that it is purehflsed^ 
presented, or deposited for the benefit of potters, of poi"Celain painters, 
and, above all, of those whom it is wished to make wise and disaiminating 
pur^diaaers of pottery* It may be conceived that one vase may be desired 
to be added to the collection from its archaeological interest, another from 
its graceful form, a tliird from the peculiarity of some flux used in colouis 
ing it, a fourth for its excessive cheapness, and a fifth to illustrate some 
application of machinery ; there will, of coursCj l>e persons quite compet^t 



* Second Keport of H. CotQmisaioDeri to Xte Crown, p» SI. 
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to give such recommendations, and they should in all cescs be attended to ; 
but that object being obtjiined, the vase which the professor requires for 
the instriietion of his or the illustration of hit? particiukr theory of 

manufacturing sciencej should be placed in the public collection of potteiy, 
where it would always be available for study or examination. But the 
qneetion of the arrangement of this and other vases should depend upon 
the convenience of the public visiting the collection, more than upon the 
particular view of industry kiken by those who recommend the act|uisi- 
tion of sueh articles. 

What has been said in the case of pottery applies equally to every 
other branch of industry* To investigate the laws upon which good and 
effective calico-printing depends, requires the co*openition of the artist, 
the chemist, the engineer, and perhaps the botanist ; but there certainly 
is DO valid reason for a separate collection of printed atlico in the charge 
of the professors of each science. 

It is therefore submitted^ for the cousidenition of the Commissioners, 
whether they should not direct their attention to the formation of one 
Museum only at Kensington, of which the existing and proposed col- 
lections above enumerated should form the nudeuSj and that it should 
comprise all that the most competent people consider it advantageous to 
preserve for the education of the public. Further, that the arrange- 
ments of this Museum should simply follow that wliich already exists 
in the commercial arrangements of the industrious part of the nation 
who are to visit the Museum, and for whose instruction it is prepared, 
and could J perhaps^ be best based upon a classified census of the popu- 
lation. Thus, there would be a pottery department for potters, and 
a calico printing section of a great cotton class for calico printers^ 
comprising in each case the raw materials, the machinery necessary for 
its production, and illustrations of what lins h^^n and is produced in 
each department most worthy of study or observation, whether in an 
artistic, scientific, or commercial point of view* 

1 trust I shall not be understood to dispute the advantages of the 
divimon of the consideration of human industry into the four depart- 
ments of Raw Produce, Machineryj Manufactures, and Fine Arts, adopted 
in the Exhibition of 185 L In Uiking a comprehensive view of any 
industrial process, it must inevitably be considered under these four 
headSj or Physically, Mechanicallyi Commercially, and Artistically. It 
requires a different order of mind to give a competent opinion or useful 
instruction in either of these departments, and the more closely each 
person keeps to his own paxticular |X)int of view, the more advantageous 
win be liis labours and researches^ As, lioweverj the science of each is, 
with very few exceptions, concerned in every dep of a process, it is recom- 
mended that there should be but one collection of articleSj to wdiich each 
and all might go for study or illustration. And it is submitted, that 

N 2 
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the most tiseful and even the tuost philosopliical clas&ificatioii of a Museum 
is thai which already exists among the people who ar© to Tisit it, who 
have ammgecl them^elv^ into groups aud famiHes, for the supply of 
their mutual wanla, and into whose service it is wbhed to bring all the 
sdenoe and art which is available for ministering to those wants. 

It may be objected that of the thonsandii who visit a coUection, stich^ 
for instance, as the Exhibition of ISol, there are very few who do so 
for real purposes of improvement This is certainly true of the idle part 
of the community, and even, to some eittent, of the industrious portion, 
who are perhaps bent upon holiday-iiiakiiig, and glad to escape from the 
aubjects of their constant thoughts and htbours. This sort of idle cnriosiiy 
m one of the facts that must be considered and taken advantage of, while 
the principal object must be to supplant it, nothing being so likely to 
leave the mind of the visitor in an equally blank state aft^r his visit 
before, as to present to him a series of objects having no relation to one 
another, tkai ke can undentand^ and which^ therefore, constantly tend 
to efface one another in his mind. I would submit, that there are no 
means so sure to avoid this evil ns to render the management of the 
Museum a means of concentrating the attention of visitors on one subject, 
or one process, and to raise their respect and wonder for the science, 
skill, labour, and genius which have been expended in all eoontries, and 
in all ages, upon any particukr trade. This will be true in an especial 
degree if the trade is one in which the visitor is himself engaged i it may 
substitute humility for conceit, inspire some with a desire and a deter- 
mination to emulate those who have preceded them, and induce them to 
seek the advice and instruction of those whose position and acquirements 
may quaUfy them to afford it 

As mere consumers or purchasers of the produce of tndustiy, such an 
arrangement would also raise their respect for those who minis ter to their 
wants, and would gradually induce a demand fur what is really beautiful 
and excellent, instead of what is novel and strange, and thus not only 
raise their own cliaracter, but that of the uianufaeturers and dealei^ in 
such articles, whose interest would not be so much as at present opposed 
to their duty, and often, no doubt, their wishes, they being conBtautlj 
caUed upon by an uninstructed public to supply that which merely bears 
ihe sliovj of beauty and excellence, and leads to a taste which lias made 
us a byword among nations, and deceptive artifices which are a dis^ace 
to our manufactures. 

Instead, therefore, of seeking to form a new and separate Museum^ of 
Manufactures, the cjucstion re^olv^ itself merely into the introduction 
of the commercial element into the great Museum propose*!, making tlie 
whole of it bear directly upon the character of the daily and hourly 
productions of our looms and workshops* In every hall or galleiy^ 
cont.dning the productions of any i>articular trade, I would suggest 
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that there should be places set apart for the tempox^fuy reception of 
specimens of recent produce presenting any sort of novelty, as to sub- 
stance, fonii, design J or economical production, %vLere manufactiu'erSj 
dealers^ or importers should, under certain restrictions, or^ if necessary, 
on the payment of certain fees, acquire the privilege of showing specimens 
of their wares by the side, or in the vicinity, of articlea of a similai* 
nature produced by different nations in different ages, and by every 
kind of process. Thus would tlieir merits be best appreciated, and their 
defects exposed. This peimission of deposit should only be granted for 
a limited time ; at the expiration of which, should any article which 
has been exhibited prove sufficiently interesting or admirable to be 
valuable for public instrueti**n, it might be added to the permanent 
collection, 

Ifj on the other hand, it be determined to settle tlie claims of the 
various departments of knowledge among several distinct collection 
and the Trades' Museum becomes only a collection of those articles 
whose interest is epliemend, with the chanee of an occasional chef 
iVmum^e^ the Museum formed of objects which would improve and 
instruct the visitors would be severed from that where the visitoiB 
would be expected to act as judges, and thereby instruct and improve 
the manufacturers ; and either the Trades' Museum would be unfre- 
quentedj or frequented at tlie expense of the attendance on what is reiUly 
elevating and instructive. If, under the firat^ supposition, it be deseited 
by the visitoi's to the institution, it would soon lose the support of first- 
class manufacturers, and become a worthless collection of abortive 
attempts at improvement In the second, even if rendered attractive 
by vigorous management, and by tlie aid of fountains, flowers, and 
other accessories, the crowd wouhl be drawn away from the more in- 
structional departments, and the elevating influences of history, science, 
and art would be lost to the great bulk of the visitoi's, 

Henry C. Owen, GipUiin RE. 

January ISoi* 
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CoRBESPONDENCE between Her Majesty's Commissioners and the 
Treasury on the Subject of the Sale of the Berkal Collection. 

SiRj Palace of Westminsterj February 28, IS55, 

I AM directefJ by Her Majesty s Commissioners for the Exliibition 
of 1851 to request that you will call the attention of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Treasury to the approaching sale of the 
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Collection of Works of Art formed by the late Mr. BerDal, and generally 
known by the name of the " Beraal Collection." 

It is the opinion of Her Majesty s Commissioners tliat it won Id be 
highly deainible that this important Collection should be secured for the 
use of the nation, white they feel that even if Her Majesty s Goveriinient 
should not be willing to incur the responsibility of purchasing the whole 
of it, or permanently to expend ao large a sum as would be required for 
the purpose, it might probably be most advantageous, in a [^cuniary 
point of view, to buy tlie Collection as a whole in the first instance, 
with the ultimate intention of selling off such portiona of it as might not 
be eventually required. 

Under y>r^nt circumstances, Iiowever^ and bearing in mind that the 
commtlncement of the sale will take place as early ns Monday next, the 
5th of March, the CommiasionerB are not prepared to urge the adoption 
of so extensive a measure ; but they would suggest that the alternative 
courHc might be advantageously follawed, of sanctioning the outlay of a 
specific sum for the pnrjjose of making purchases at the sale, in conformity 
with some fixed principle of selection. 

To this end they have, as a preliminary measure* requested the propei-ly 
qualified officers of the Science and Art Department of the Board of 
Trade to prepare, with such professional aasi stance as they may find 
necessary, a report on the subject of the collection, in which will be 
found embodied the views entertained by Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
as to the principles upon which a selection of articles to be purchased 
might be advantageously made in the interests of the public 

The Commissioners have directed that this i*e|K>rt shall be transmitted 
for the consideration of the Lords of tlie Trertisury at the earliest fjoasible 
period, and before the close of the present week, accompanied by a 
marked catalogue of the collection, showing the articles which^ upon the 
principles explained in the report, it may be desirable to purclmse, and 
the prices up tK> which authority might, in the opinion of the Com- 
missionerSj be given to the agent employed on the occasion, to advance 
liis biddings if necessaiy. 

The Commissioners are not in a position at this moment to state the 
exact amount which will be required for the purpose of making tlie 
suggested purchases ; but the necessary particulars on this head will be 
forwarded by them at the time of transmitting the report and marked 
catalogue above referred to. 

Should the Lords of the Treasury agree with Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners in their \iew of the expediency of the purchases in question^ 
and the various articles proposed to be purchased be secured accordingly* 
the Commissi on ei*s apprehend that it will rest with their Lordships to 
decide upon the place or places in which the collection so formed should 
be ultimately deposited* Pending, however, the decision of this question^ 
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which it would seem desirable to reserve for ulterior cooBideratioTij con- 
nected as it necessarily is with the wider question of the proposed 
incorporation of Arts and Manufactures, the nucleus of which is already 
possessed by the British Museum, the Board of Trade, and the Commis- 
sioiienj tliernselveSj the CommiBsioners conceive that the collection might 
in the mean time be made without delay of great practical utilitys by 
means of being eiMbited in a complete state to the general publia 

As respects such an exhibition of it in the metropolis, it would afford 
Her Majesty *s Commissioners much pleasure to co-operate with Her 
Majesty *s Government in such manner as might be approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury for the purpose of ensuring its proper exhibition. 

The Commissioners at the same time consider that it would be highly 
conducive to the interests of Art and the cultivation of the public taste j 
that the collection should be subsequently circulated in the priucipal 
provincial towns, especially in the seats of manufacture, where the pro- 
ducers would have an opportunity of availing themselves of the 
numerous suggestions which such a collection would offer for the 
practical improvement of manufactures ; an opportunity which, in the 
present state of the different Local Museums, is seldom offered. The 
public at large would at the same time have the advantage of properly 
inspecting and prolitiug by the collection previous to its being traiis- 
ferred to its final place of deposit. The Commissioners are of opinion 
that such a course would be highly appreciated throughout the country. 

In submitting this important subject for the early and favourable 
consideration of the Lords Commissionera of Her Majesty s Treasuryj 
Her Majesty's Commissioners would, in conclusion, suggest, that if the 
contemplated outlay should be authorized by them, their Lordships 
should direct measures to be taken for the purpose of preventing the 
danger of an unnecessary outlay of the public money arising out of a 
competition between various public bodies or departments anxious to 
obtain any of the articles in question, as has so often occurred on previous 
occasiouSj and the evils of which are, they feel assured, fully appreciated 
by tb^ir Lordshipa 

I have, &c* 

The Secretary to the Treasury. Edoab A. BowRma* 



SiH^ Palace of Westminsterj March 2, 1855. 

WrrH reference to my letter of the 28th ult. on the subject of the 
purchase for the use of the nation of a portion of the " Bernal Collection" 
at the forthcoming sale, I am now directed by Her Majesty's Commis- 
aioners to transmit to you herewith, for the information and consideration 
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of tbe Lords Comniissioners of Her Majefity's Treasury, the report of 
Messrs. Cole and Redgrave of the Board of Trade, and the marked 
catalogue of the collection tlierein refeiTed to. 

Their Lorclslups will perceive that the t<ital sum which it proposed 
should be allocated for the purpose of making the necessary purchases 
will not exceed 16,000i. 

I have, &C. 

The Secretaiy of the Treasury. Edgar A, BowRtNG, 



Eei'Oet of Messtu Cole aiid Redgrave. 

The articles in the Bemal Collection marked in the accompanying 
ciitalogue have been selected on tbe following grounds: — First and 
mainly^ on account of the suggestions they are calculated to afford for 
impTOvieg manufactures ; beauty and excellence of ^tyle as decorative 
worksj and for skiliul workmanship ; as illustrations of technical pro- 
cesseSj both from an artistic and scientific point of view ; and lastly, for 
their interest as historic specimeiia of manufacture and oi-nament. 

Although some of the s}>ec!mens possess considerable archaeological 
value, that consideration, and still less mere rarity or fashion (as in the 
case of costly examples of Sfevrea porcelain vases), have not been admitted 
as reasons for selection. Some specimens of Italian majolica ware, how- 
ever, combine archeeological interest with peculiaritiea calculated to offer 
valuable hints fur the manufacture of modem pottery ; but as it is under- 
stood that the Trustees of the British Museum are likely to purchase 
them, they have not been included in the list of selections, as they other- 
wise would have been. 

According to the instructions received, an estimated value has been 
marked in the catalogue against all articles which have been considered 
by Mr. Robinson, the Curator of the Museum at Marlborough Hous^ m 
concert with Mr. John Webb, as being worth above 10(. ; the aocom* 
panying list shows the aggregate of these, amounting to the sum of 
10,£^76i, A further selection of articles, estimated at 10?. and under, 
amoimt in the gross to the sirni of 4,598/. : the total being 10j574t In 
a case hke the present, where the articles are very numerous^ and the 
competition also likely to be great, it would be more economical to 
employ a dealer rather than a public officer to make the purchases * and 
assuming the cost of the agency for purchase to be 2| per cent, on this 
Bum, tbe total amount required for the purchase would be 15,963/-. 7s. 

It is understood that the articles to which a specified price is affixed 
in the margin of the catalogue are not to be purchased at higher ra4«9 
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than the amounts so stated. It must be expected that the operation of 
this mle will deprive the nation of aiiieles which it ought certainly to 
possess. With respect to the class of articles estimated at 10/. or uuder, 
amounting in the grom to 4^BdHL — provided this tot^il is not exceededj 
some latitude in the price of the se]jarate articles ought to be allowed to 
the agent employed to purchase 

In order to render this collection of the greatest public use, it is expe- 
dient that the articles should be exhibited in the principal seats of 
raanufacturej e-specially at Birmingham, Sheffield, the Potteries, Man- 
chester* &C-, and the arrangements described in the ac<5ompanying papers, 
which are already successfully in actioUj for exhibitingj in the local 
Schools of Art, selections from the Marlboroxigli House Museum^ might be 
applied in this case. In the event of such a course being ftillowedj it 
would be necessary to eistimate for the expense of the local Exhibition ; 
to provide s^ecurity against accident^ glass-aises, frames, packing-cases, 
travelling-yans, and the organization of proper superintendence. For 
tliese purposes an estimate of not less than l^oOOL should be made> 

It has been already remai'ked that there are reasons to believe that the 
Trustees of the British Museum desire to obtain some of the specimens of 
majolica on account of their arclueologieal interest. Shoidd the Trustees 
be authorized to make purchases, it would appeai^ desirable that the 
Bpecimens bought should not be separated from the collection until the 
public lias had an opportunity of seeing the whole purchases togetlier ; 
and as the present rules of the Tnistees do not allow articles to be 
removed from the British Museum even to other public institutions, it 
would be expedient, especially for the sake of the provincial exiiibitions, 
that the articles should be exhibited in the manufacturing districts before 
they are deposited in tlie Museum, 

(Signed) Henhy Cole. 

RiOMAED EeDORAYE. 



Ekclosure in the Beport of Messm Cole and Redgrave, 

" The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade are desirous 
that Local Schools of Art should derive all po^ible advantages from the 
Central Museum of Ornamental Art, and are prepared to aflbrd assistance 
in enabling them to do so. Their Lordsliips are of opinion, that if 
articles belonging to the Central Museum were circulated among the 
Schools of Arts, and publicly exhibitedj the instruction given in the 
schools would be aided ; the formation of local Museums encouraged ; 
the funds of the local schools assisted ; and the public knowledge of 
tafite generally improved. 

** With these viewSj my Lords have directed that collectiona should be 



marie of articles from each of the divkions of the Central Museum, 
uamely : — gliisa, lace, metals, ivory carsdngs, ^c\, pottery, paper-lmngiti^j 
and woven fabrics ; and that they should be sent in rotation to local 
schools making due application and expressing their willingness to con- 
form to the following conditions — 

" 1 * That adequate provision be made by the committee of the local 
schools for exliibitingj dtiring a limited period, the collections to 
the students and the public, both in the daylime and tho 
evening. 

2. That the committee of the school endeavour to add t^ the 
exhibitioUj by obtaining loans of specimens from the colleo- 
tions of private individuals in the neighbourhooA 
" 3, That the students of the schools be admitted free ; but that aU 
other persons, not students, pay a moderate fee for admission, 
which should be higher in the morning than the evening To 
enable artiziins and others employed in the daytime tos hare 
in the benefits to be derived from the collection, the fee oil 
three evenings in the week should not exceed one penny eadi 
person, 

^' 4?* That any funds so raised should be applied — 1st, To the pay- 
ment of the transport of the collection to the school, and other 
expenses of the Exhibition ; and, 2nd, That the Imlance bo 
appropriated in the following proportions, namely On& 
quarter to the masters' fee fund; one half to tlie purchase of 
examples for a permanent museum, &c, ; and one quarter to the 
general fund of the schooL Committees of schools desiring to 
receive the collections ai*e requested to make application in the 
accompanying form." 



Treasury Chambers, 
Bib, my Lords and Gentlemen, March 8, 1855. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty s Treasury have directed 
me to acquaint you that my Lords, having rei erred your Report and 
Letter, dated the 28tli ultimo and 2nd March respectively, to the con* 
aideration of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade^ 
have been pleased, on their recommendation, to sanction purchases beings 
made on behalf of the Department of Science and Art at the sale of 
the " Bemal Collection," subject to the following rules and under- 
standing : — 

L That the articles be selected with a view to their utility aa speci . 
mens worthy of imitation in shape, style, colour, Slc, by our mani] 
turers^ and with the view of encouraging good taste and general 
improvement 
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2, Tliab no higher price be given for any article than that marked in 
the catalogue delivered to tliis Board 

3. That the entire sum to Ije expended slmll not exceed 12,000^. 

I am at the same time to add that my Lords have been pleased 
entirely to approve of the proposal to render this collection accessible to 
persons in the provinceSj as being in strict accordance with the mteful 
purposes for which my Lords liave been induced to sanction this expendi- 
tiire, 

I have, &:a 

The Commissioners Jaaies Wiuion, 

for the Exhibition of 
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Memoeial of the Royal Academy of Music praying for the Grakt 
of a Site on the JECensington Goke Estate, 

To the CoMMissiONEES of the Exhibition of 185L 

The Directors of the Royal Academy of Music beg leave to submit^ for 
the considei*ation of the Conimissionei*s of the Exhibition of 1851, a 
statement of the nature and objects of this Institution, with a request 
ih&t a Bite may he assigned to them on the estate at Brompton belonging 
to the Commissioners, for the pur]jose uf erecting a building suitable for 
the accommodation of the Royal Academy of Music. 

In the year Lord Westmoreland brought forward a plan for the 
'"blishment of an Academy for the instruction of Music in all its 
ranches, for which j up to that time, no general school or institution 
existed in this country. Tliis plan was approved of by His late Majesty 
George the Fourth, and, thus recommendedj a considerable subscription 
was in a short time obtained^ and the Academy was established in the 
following year. 

In 1830 a charter of incorporation was granted^ constituting the 
Institution a corporate body, under the title of " The Royal Academy 
of Music/' 

In IBM a fourth part of the proceeds of the Great Festival in West* 
minster Abbey, amounting to 2,25 0^^ was given to the Academy, which 
ium was invested in the names of trustees, and the interest appropriated 
to the establishment of King a Scholarships, Two scholars, one female 
and one male, are elected every year for the term of two years, so that 
there are always four on the foundation ; these receive their musical 
education gratuitously. 
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Tbe niijnb€7 of pupik received into the Tnstitatiori gitioe its foundation 
amounts to nine hundred and seventy-eight Many of these now hold 
the first position in the principal orchestras of the country^ many have 
distinguished themselves as voealiats, and some have sustained a high 
reputiitiou as composers; and tliere can be no doubt that the great 
majority of the pupils, who have qnaliued themselves to act as teachers, 
have materially contributed not only to the present state of improTement 
in the art, but also to the establishment of a better system of instruction 
in the metropolis as well as in the country, 

Tlie numljer of students at present in the Academy is one hundred and 
twenty-one in all ; namely^ seventy-fotir females, and forty -seven males ^ 
a strong proof of the higli estimation in which it is held by those persons 
who ai'e connected with the musical profession, more especially as, from 
the want of other funds, the students are required to pay nearly the whole 
expense of their education. 

The income of the Academy has for some years been about 4,000i., the 
greater portion of which, about 3,500/,, is derived from the contributions 
of the pupik Tlie interest on the funded property, 7,500/., is 236?.^ and 
the amount of the subscriptions about 30 Of. per annum. 

This short account will he sufficient to show the nature and objects of 
the Institution. As an educational establishment, the Royal Academy 
of Music has eminently fulfilled the purpose intended when the means 
at its disposal are taken into consideration. But the state of the funds 
has not, at any period, been in a prosperous condition ; indeed it lias had 
to contend against pecuniary difficulties of such a character as, on mo 
thaa one occasion, to tlireaten its very existence- 

The actual itmonnt of the fiiudSj after all debts shall have been paidJI 
is about 6,500?., including the grant from the Westminster Abbe" 
Festival* Tlie committee j therefore, have only a sum of about 4,000?. at 
their disposal to apply to any building purposes — a sum barely sufficien 
to make the necessary provision for the accommodation of the Academ 
in the event of a site being given up to it. 

It might, howevarj be highly desirable to combine, with the rootns^ 
rcqmred specially for the use of the Academy^ a large mnsic hall, 
music library, and rooms for the exhibition of musical instrument' 
which woxUd not only be highly serviceable to the musical pubF 
generally, but have become almost nece^^sary from the present advan 
state of the art. 

The cost of such buUdings would probably be about 20,000i., a s 
far beyond what the Directors of the Institution could provide. But 
tbe large music hall might be available for other public bodies wh 
miglit hereafter be located on the property of the Coramisaionera, sor 
aasistance might be obtained from them* A sum of money may possibly 
be obtained on debentm^es^ to be issued on the security of the building?^ 
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from persons interested in the advance of tlie musical art ; it being 
understcMjd that the large room miglit be let for coneerta, or holding 
public meetings, under such regulations as may be approved of by the 
Com miss i one m 

Tlie plans of any building j»roj)Osed to be erected would, of course, be 
submitted to the Commissionera for their approval ; but should it be 
necessary to incur any additional expense on account of external decora* 
tion or architectural ornament^ the Directors of the Royal Academy of 
Music venture to liope» that for such expense they might receive some 
aid from the Commissioners. 

Leinsteil Geohge Clerk. 

Wilton* It. R. Vwyan, 

Howe. A. F. BARjJAm 

Ckhald FrrzoERAm John Campuell, 
Saltouk Quintin D!CK. 

Whottesley. Wyndham Goojld, 
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GULAES on the Subject of Industbial Instruction issued by tie 
Society of Arts, 

L 

Society of Arts, ManufactureSj and Commercej 
SfRj Adelplii, London, January 25 j 1853. 

I AM instructed by the Committee on Industrial Instruction of the 
Council of the Society of Arts to direct your attention to the present 
ftsj>ect of the gi'eafc national question, the education of the people. 

The Committee believe that the present is a time peculiarly auspicious 
for pressing tlie settlement of this question on the Government and the 
Ije^lslature. Many causes conspire to this ; the adjustment of those 
political questions which have engrossed the attention both of the Legis- 
lature and of the people for the last forty years ; the interest which all 
classes now take in the progress of social reforms ; the leisure afforded by 
peace abroad and profound tranquillity at liome ; the growng prosperity 
of the country ; the tide of emigration steadily setting in to our colonies ; 
ihme and other eii^cumstances of a like tendency, point to the present as a 
most favourable juncture to press for a satisfactory arrangement of this 
great question. 

The Committee, taking up that portion of the subject wMcli lies more 
immediately within their province — industrial instruction aa a means of 
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profooting arts, niamifacture^, and eommerce. the diart^red objects of 
their Society — only give expression to a widely spread opinion^ — an 
opinion which tiaii now deepened into eonviction since the products of the 
indastry of the nations of the earth were brouglit into emulative com- 
parison at the Great Exlribition of 1851, — that industrial instruction and 
a suitable training bearing on tlie realities of life, and fitted to the wants 
of the times, are the pressing needs of our day They are needj^ which 
the improvement of our ancient educational foundations, and the adapta- 
tion of existing institutions, might be made in a great d^ree to supply. 
Little of solid advantage is now to be derived from those ample funds 
wliieh the munificence and the sagacity of our forefathers in no stinted 
measure appropriated, under the name of Free Grammar Schools, for the 
teaching of tlie elements of the only knowledge then in being^ — a munifi- 
cence and sagacity which their descendants ou the other side of the 
Atlantio Lave justly appreciated in foundiiig schools in which the modern 
requirements of society are amply provided fur. They have profited by 
the example. With us the teaching has remained nearly stationary, 
while our knowledge haa been almost infinitely augmented. 

The Committee believe that the gimt want of our time is a thorough 
system of industrial instruction. On this point they would desire to 
remove an erroneous impression very generally entertained. By indus* 
trial instruction they do not mean to indicate a system which would sub- 
stitute the school for the workshop, or the college for the fiictory. Th«y 
would never accept attendance at a lecture session in lieu of an apprentice- 
ship. They believe that the practice of an art or the manipulations of a 
trade are best learned as realities, as the stated occupations of everyday 
life. But they are equally convinced that a knowledge of the principles 
of the Bciences on which arts or trades are founded is an indispensable 
element in the instruction *A the well-skilled workman. It cannot be 
denied, that a knowledge of the principles of drawing must be useful 
to the draughtsman, or that a familiarity with the properties of the lever 
assist the engineer. 

Among the suggestions the Committee would throw out for your con- 
sideration, and on whicli your opinion is respectfuDy desired, they would 
indicate the following, as embodying, at least virtually, some of the great 
principles which ought to be recognised in any national system of indus- 
trial instruction — 

1* Tlie improvement of the endowed grammar schools, more e 
dally of those which are not intimately connected with the 
universities ; to enlarge them so as to introduce among the 
subjects taught the elements of industrial instruction, 

2, The conversion of the present mechanics' institutions, wh 
practicable, into industrial colleges. 
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3. The introtluction into proprietary schools and colleger of a system 
of instruction better suited to the wants of the middle classe^s. 

That aid, in the first im^tance at least, should be afforded by 
supplying, at a reduced cost, books, maps and models, diagrams 
and apparatus. 

5. That systematic and defined courses of study be recommended. 

6. That something in the nature of a system of prizes, exlubitions, 
or scholarships be proyided* Innumerable rewards exist at 
present for the cultivation of classical learning : why should 
there not be some for the promotion of industrial knowledge ? 

To hold public examinations at certain central localities, for the 
purpose of awarding such prizes. 

To award to candidates who should distioguisli themselves certi- 
ficates of different degrees of merit Such certificates^ if care- 
fully awarded and after due examination^ might be inade^ as all 
analogy shows us^ of great impoilance. 

i are^ no doubt, other improvements winch may be obvious to you^ 
those who long have taken an interest in the question. If you 
will suggest such, the Committee are prepared to receive them with 
respectful attention. They now appeal specially to those who in other 
days have laboured in the cause ; to those who pressed their views on an 
indifferent people and an apathetic legislature ; to those who perse* 
Tered, though hope was faint and success far distant, to show in their 
communications to the Society that their convictions still continue un- 
changed, and that the necessity for measures of this kind, so far from 
having passed away, is becoming hourly more urgent. The \dews thus 
submitted to them the Committee propose to embody fully in their reports 
It is generally understood that great efforts will very soon be made to 
introduce, on a national scale, improvements in the existing modes of 
industrial instruction. It will conduce to the true welfare of th& 
country, that changes authoritatively suggested should be in accordance 
with the convictions, nay even with the prejudices, of the people. Self- 
supporting, institutions of this kind must be, or they will d windle away ; 
self-go vemed too, or they will become open to suspicion, or exposed to 
peculation. 

The Committee believe, if the friends of social improvement will now 
come forward, and merge their minor differences and matters of detail in 
the recognition and adoption of the great cardinal principles which should 
rule the development of this great phase in our social progress, that 
snooess may be achieved. These principles are self-sup|K>rt, self-govern- 
ment, and unity of action. The abnegation of special plans and cherished 
theories is essential to success, because no man nor body of men can hope 
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to establish ihetr own views witliout modification or cbaEge. It is a 
diatingimhiiig feature of aU suce^ful sodal reforms, that they are the 
growth of mutoAl oomprombes — the results of radproeal ctmeedsioiid. 
Thm the interests of all classes are recognised and preserved* Indee 
it is bard to undei^tand how it can be otherwise in a £nee conntrjr. 

As Parliament will meet after the recess on the J 0th of February* I 
shall feel obligeii Lf yon will favour me with your reply, at your earli^ 
conTenieneei before the 8th of February, if pos^ble> 

I am, Sir, 

Tour very obedient servant, 

Ebwaild Solly, Secretary. 



IL 

Society of Arts. Manu£Eictures, and Commena^ 
SlB, Adelpbi, London, February 5, 1853, 

I AM desired by the Industrial Instruction Committee of the 
Council of the Society of ArU to draw your attention to the feeling so 
generally manifested for improviug the character of the instruction of 
the industrial classes. 

It seems be obvious that the iucreased facilities for the eommimi* 
oitlon lioth of material and thought, have rendered pD:Mluetion moi 
dqiendent on the resources of applied science than it formerl3' was, wl 
the more general cultivation of taste has led to a demand for a higher 
artistic development of form as applied to manofiictnres. The triumphs 
mano&cturing skill in modem times are chiefly connected with 
mechanical inventions^ or with discoveries in chemical and physical 
science ; and industrial competition has resolved itself into a competition 
of intellect, rather than that of the cost of unskilled labour, or the 
accidental indigenous possession of the inw materiai 

While science has effected this silent revolution in production^ our 
institutions for special education have not expanded them^lves m ns to 
teach the principles upon wliich manufacturing processes depend* 

It is, therefi>re, necessary that the preliminary technical education of 
the industrial classes should be more suited to the re^ditie^ of life, and to 
the requirements of modern industry. By industrial instruction is not 
raennt a sj-stem winch would substitute the school for the workshop, 
the college for the factory j nor is it for a moment contemplated to sub 
stitute sdiolasstic learning for the praetieal training of an apprenticeship^ 
but it is obvious that tlie latter niight be made more efficacious, aud iti 
ftt^uisitiim more easy if the apprentice-pupil had previously learned th© 
princijihf^ of Art and Science upon which his industrj* depends. It 
would W absurd^ for example^ to suppose that any school could turn out 
a pupil a ready formed machine-maker, yet the labour of the meeltanical 
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engineer in giving practical instruction to his apprentice, would be not 
only lightened, but be made more efficient, if the latter had been pre- 
viously taught mechanical drawing, had learned the propei-ties of the lever, 
the pulley, and the wedge, and knew the nature of, and the difference 
between cast iron, wrought iron, and steeL While, therefore, the prac- 
tical training would be left as heretofore, it cannot be denied that a 
knowledge of the piinciples of the sciences on which ai*ts or trades are 
founded is an indispensable element in the instruction of well-skilled 
workmen. 

The Committee would remark that the other great producing states of 
Europe now act upon this conviction, and have founded industrial schools 
and colleges for the preliminary instruction of their producers, the pupils 
being in gi-eat demand by manufacturers. 

Among the suggestions which tlie Committee would throw out for 
your consideration, and on which your opinion is respectfully desired, are 
the following, which embody, at least virtually, some of the great prin- 
ciples to be recognised in any national system of industrial instruction : — 

1 . Tlie improvement of the endowed grammar schools, more especially 

of those which are not intimately connected with the univer- 
sities, and their enlargement, so as to introduce among the 
subjects taught the elements of industrial instruction. 

2. The conversion of the present mechanics' institutions, where prac- 

ticable, into systematic industrial schools for artizans. 

3. The establishment of a higher class of schools for those who ai'e 

likely to have charge of manufacturing establishmenta 

4. That aid, in the firat instance at least, should be afforded by 

supplying, at a reduced cost, books, maps and models, diagrams, 
and apparatus. 

5. That systematic and defined courses of study be recommended. 

6. That something in the nature of a system of prizes, exhibitions, 

or scholarships be provided. Innumerable rewards exist at 
present for the cultivation of classical learning : why should 
there not be some for the promotion of industrial knowledge ? 

Numerous memorials, urging an improvement in industrial instiniction, 
have been signed by the leading men of the chief manufacturing towns 
of this country, and, in consequence of these, it is obvious that great 
efforts will soon be made to introduce, on a national scale, improvements 
in the very imperfect modes now existing for obtaining industrial instruc- 
tion. But it is most important that any changes or additions authorita- 
tively suggested should be in accordance with the convictions of the 
manufacturers themselves ; and it is with this view that we would desire 
to draw your general attention to the subject, keeping in view that the 
character of instruction given to the working artizan may be different in 

o 
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kind and d^ree from that necessary for the manufacturer . who has to 
take general charge of an extensive factory. 

We trust that you will favour the committee with your views on these 
subjects for their consideration, as they are drawing up a report em- 
bracing, as fully as possible, the evidence received by them ; for while 
they believe the great want of our time to be a thorough system of 
industrial instruction, in connexion with the practical training in the 
workshops of industry, they are convinced that this can only be effectually 
carried out with the full concurrence, sympathy, and support of those 
industrial populations for whose benefit it is intended. 

As Parliament will meet, after the recess, on the 10th of February, 
I shall feel obliged if you will favour me with a reply at your eariieat 
conveniencf. 

By order of the Committee, 

Edward Solly, Secretary. 



Extracts from Replies to the above Circulars. 
From Mr. A. Aitkin, chief designer to Messrs Winfield, of Birmingham 

It is with much pleasure I have to acknowledge your circular of 
Februarj- oth, directing my attention to the necessity whidi exists for 
providing for the industrial classes of the community a preliminary 
technical education. My own conviction, for a number of years^ has 
been that this is a most important desideratum. I have, therefore, much 
satis&ction in recording my opinion in favour of the movement. At the 
same time, permit me to add that my conviction has been strengthened by 
fourteen years' experience and intercourse with the class it is more par- 
ticularly intended should be benefited by the introduction of a course of 
technical education. 

In the period alluded to I have had the most fiivourable opportuni- 
ties for observing the natural ability, ingenuity, and physical endurance 
of English medianics. The result of my observations has been to pro- 
duce the conviction in my mind, that even great natural qualifications, 
guided only by experience, will urge but an unequal contest against 
(other circumstances being equal) workmen trained to labour with a 
knowledge of science, and that therefore the mo^t judicious course to be 
pvnrsued by us is tc^ supplement on the natural capabilities of "Rti glifth 
workmen an education having a direct refi^rence to the several branches 
of manu&cture in which they are engaged. Without this precaution, it 
is not unreasonable to expect our superiority, as producers of the uaeful 
and substantial may be challenged, and the extended boundaries wher^ 
the products of our manufactures find a ready market may suflTer some 
diminution in con3eq\ience. 
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*' The Second Report of the Royal CommiaHioners, the various lectuie^ 
delivered before tlie Society of Arts on the resulta of tlie Exhibition of 
1851, and the evidence collected by Dr, Pkyfair as to tlie induBtrJal 
instruction movement oti the continent, are each and all concluaively 
demoDstratiYe and significant as to the effoi*ts now being made by the 
va?ioua continental stateSj with the intention of training up manufac- 
tttrers and artizans^ in order the better to contest with xiB in our position 
i\& manufiicturci's of what is most de^sired in the several marts of commerce, 
viz., useful and substantial articles at a low mte of cost, 

"It has hitherto been, and, I trust, will continue to be, alike the glory 
and boast of England, that the raw material whii-b may have been 
qnarried, cultivated, or produced at the antipodes, and imported, ha^^ 
notwithstanding the coat attendant upon se^i voyage, been smelted, con* 
verted, manufactured, spun, or wove, and returned whence it came but 
little increased in eostj certainly not in proportion to the u.seful pnipose 
it serves in its ne%v form and application. The ease with which this has 
l^en effected by us has excited the desire for competition ; and it cannot 
be denied that, once started in the race, the manufacturers and artizans 
of other countries are much more favourably situated than we ; for 
y with them an industrial system of education exists ; their museums 
tain collections of the raw materials, the manufactured objects, and 
the machines by which the several objects were produced, or whicli 
materially assisted in their production. In collecting these together, th© 
various Governments or States have spared neither cost nor trouble. The 
consequence is, that the difficulties laboured under in the entire construc- 
tion of ft machine^ or the discovery of a process, are removed, and the 
defects in either may at once be detected or remedied. Further, attrac- 
tive displays of objects, machines, or processes are alike suggestive, 
attractive, and instructive. They are admirably calculated to arouse the 
inventive and constructive faculties, already quickened by an industrial 
education to detect the rationale of construction, &a — these several 
adjuncts taken collectively render those in possession thereof dangerous 
opponents, when arrayed against practice onlyj unaided by scientific 
skill, without which it may be said that sure and certain results are not 
to be calculated upon. In truth, the time has now arrived to wliich 
every exhibition of manufacturing art has been tending, viz., to show 
M'here intelligence and science has been brought to bear, or called in to 
aid- That tlie manufiieturer who has done so the most liberally has been 
correspondingly the most successful, or if personally the expenditure has 
not in his own case produced a commensurate return, yet eventually the 
emft, tradCj or manufacture has been largely benefited thereby. Tlie 
crude and empirical must henceforth hare no place in mavmfactures; they 
must be cultivated systematically ; to aid them the whole arcana of science 
must be laid open ; the intellect cultivated of those who are to be engaged 
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tlierein. As a legitimate benefit or consequence wliicli would flow tlierc- 
fronij Iiumau labour would be ligbtenedj certain results would be atrived 
atj cost would be diminislieJ, and comfort would be diffused to a much 
gi^eater extent tlian it now is, 

"It may apj^ear somewhat unnecessaiy that now any doubts sliiiuld 
be expressed as to the value of scionee as applied to industrial pursuits ; 
and it* matters but little whether the,se exist or are maid fes ted liy actual 
denial of the truth, or the refusal to adopt the prini-ipU*s which scienro 
has laid down for our guidancti* The lar-seeing and enhghtened few 
have maintained the excelJcnre and superiority of the hiws which regtilate 
and control matter ; but the aJoptii.>n and i^ecognition of such intelligent 
views have been slow, and have been determined by the sprt*^d of intel- 
ligence. The iniportauee of scientific knowledge over mere man u factoring, 
experience luis been repeatedly demonstrfttai Thu8, in MH2^ vre tind 
an intelligent D.D. lamenting (in a paper read before the Royal FbUo- 
sophic Society of Manchester) that so few of our Ulyerg are ehemkts, 
and our chemists flyers anrl in alluding to the elements of ' tiLste' and 
' imish/ we find him saying, * (Jur manufacturers umst now have, not 
merely that strength of fabric and that ihirability of texture in winch 
once consisted their highest praise ; they must have elegance of designj 
novelty of pattern, and beauty of finishing/ To j^upply the want^ 
ali^ady bnlicatedj a public repository for cheuiicsil and mechanic know- 
ledge is recommended, A miiseitm is a prominent feature, to consist of 
' all such itmcldnes in the various ai'ts which seem to bear the most 
distant I'elation to our own manufactures; all the processes in tlK>se of 
fftftj twol, limn^ or coUoiiy should tliere be delineated. There f^hould 
also be ]>rovided an assortment of the ingredients used in dyeing and 
priaiina^ and for the pui'])ose of expei'lments. A suptrintendeiit woidd 
be necessary to arrange and apply this collection to its proper use^ He 
shoidd lie a man well Aen^cd in chemical and meekanlwl knowledife* 
He should deliver ledureis, and give ad vie** and imhioace to those who 
wish to obtain a lietter knowledge of f he arts,' An intelSigeut WTiter 
on the chemical [jriociples of the metalHc arts, in 171)0, thus forcibly 
paints the difficulties wliich the mere mcghauic labours uniler : — The 
smelting of ores, the manutacturing of metah*, the elegance and diu'ability 
of dyeing, the making of glass, porcelain^ all derive theii* beauty 
and utihty from the same soui'ce. Most of these processes are conducte 
by artists who are eutirely ignorant of their principleSj but have iLcquired 
a considerable degree of certainty and ingenuity from practice ■ but 
should atiy unex]3eeted circumstance ai^ise which they liave not ex- 
perienced before, they are involx ed in a tlifficulty which all their pr 
cannot extricate them iium, aud wliieh, in all prL^bability, cau only 
sui^mouoted by a proper reference to and application of the principles 
tlie aii ; so that many losses must unavoiiltdjly be incurred in working 
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from the want of siicL fund?! men t:il kDfj\\'k'<lg*cf.' So iiiucli, tlien, for the 
reeognitioTi in tirae past of a waut of iiidiisfcrial training, to snpply 
u!j it'll to a eertam clas-s the MiBeum of Economic and Practical Geology 
IS iTell fitted ; hnt, from itn^ limited extent, it amnot possibly do a single 
tithe of what in coaipari^son is reqnircdj nny, demanded. It*^ professors, 
however, in their inaugural anil introductory lecturets to the session of 
IBiH-S, fiupply sonic very excellent evidence in favour of scientific 
education. Valuahle ores liavc, in ignorance of their true value, served 
to uiaaidaraize highways^* A most vaUiable mine, in the hands of an 
ignojTint proprietor and miperintendentj produced only pecuniary loss ; 
while another, in the possessi(*n of an educated and skilful miner^ though 
comparatively poor in metal, produced a £iir return for the capital 
embarked, 

Tlie advantages to be derived from tlio manufecturei's, superin- 
tcndentw, and mechanics of our great t^entre^ of industry having placed 
for their accj^ptance the means of acquiring a knowledge of tliose sciences 
which enter more particularly into the inanufactures of the particular 
Iricality, eanntft Ije suitably estimated or appreciated in our pre^ient state 
of transition between a <!etermination to adopt Bcience on the one hand, 
and to cling to practice only with the other. Let us take Birmingham 
for example. Can any thinking individuab who ha^i troubled himself 
with the eonsideratimv of bow fittle ts, but how much should be, known 
by those who are cngnged in the various manufactories, doubt as to 
tlie advantages whie!i would accrue to the manufacturer who thorougldy 
nnderi-itood, or who hid superintend] en t:^ who equally understood, the 
ntttonale of t!ie several processes gone into. Of tlie true philosophy- of 
the eciences of metallurgy and chemisfcr)' how little is known of either 
by tho^e w]io .should understand botlh Even the ability to produce an 
anal\"^ of a metal is whut is at present jmssessed by but few. And this 
i^ of the utmost importance to the manufactuiM^r, and would go far to 
re.solve many of the difiiculties whicli froui time to time present them- 
Hclves alike to the an my a nee of employer and employed. At such 
a period as the present 3 when the advance in priees of metals has 
directed the attenti(*u of the speculative to them; when new ores of 
copper from hrtheitn unknown localities may be expected to be brought 
intrj the market^ the advantages of analysis in arri\dng at a knowledge 
of their true %*alue in a money point of view, and tdso what such would 
l>e best fitted kn\ will be i^eadily appreciated. It was with no small 
amount of satisfaction the writer of tlda heardj a few days ago, a leading 
ironmaster in Staffordshire declare the obligations which he considered 
were due to scientific analysis. As an instance, he would cite the fol- 
lowing " In the [purchasing of iron ores lie did not^ as formerly (cheap 
now as the conveyance by itiihvay is), send for a waggon load of ore ; he 
got a sample, sent it up to the Museum of Economic Geology, and he 
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relied upon the opinion returned as to the per centage of metal, and 
regulated his purchasing of the ore and the price to be paid for it 
accordingly." Much as electro-metallurgy has been advanced, it doubtless 
would have been much more so had chemistry formed a part of the 
education of those who do the manipulative part of the process. To 
metal rollers, how important to know the effect of temperature upon 
the various mixtures ; while to brass founders and others, how varied in 
shade or colour might they not secure the surface of the works executed 
by them did they but know a little of the effect of the acids on copper 
and its alloys. In the matter of imparting colour to metals the French 
are yet much our superiors ; and the most exquisite colours have been 
and are produced by Frenchmen, or from French recipes. From a want 
of a knowledge of the effect of change in temperature upon the action 
of acids, how much time and money is not unfrequently lost by the 
manufacturer. The several deficiencies alluded to will afford some idea 
as to what is to be gained by a small infusion of technical education. 
A 'little knowledge' to aid us in this particular will, it is to be hoped, 
not prove a * dangerous thing.' 

"The value of scientific knowledge being admitted, and its want 
demonstrated, it is to be hoped that the same measure of liberality will 
be exercised to aid in its diffusion as has already been done in the matter 
of design as applied to manufactm*es. Hitherto, as a rule, science has 
been studied with us by philosophers only, and manufiacturers have been 
in general dependent on experience gained by practice. The value of 
science being admitted on the one hand and experience upon the other, 
it is in their union that the true value of both is shown to be. United, 
they stand secure, affording a mutual assistance to each other. The 
battery of Daniell developed the art of electro- metallurgy, but the 
practical knowledge of Spencer pointed out a purpose to which the same 
could be applied. This recognised science again came to the assistance 
of the newly discovered art, and the genius of a Faraday, a Daniell, 
a Smee, Shaw, Wright, and Napier, lent their valuable and efficient aid 
to its more complete and perfect development. The production of a 
cheap alkali by the French chemist Le Blanc, from the ordinary sea salt, 
is another forcible illustration of a want indicated by practice and 
supplied by science, and well calculated to display the rich stores which 
lie waiting to reward the scientific inquirer. 

"Acknowledging the important end which is being served in the 
institution of schools of design, the writer is of an opinion that an equally 
important end would be served in the institution of schools for the 
purpose of imparting technical education to those engaged in manufac - 
tures, whether as principals or subordinates. The union of two such 
Important elements as science and art, recognised by the state, and 
receiving assistance through a central institution, could not fail to operate 
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beoefidollyj by enabling manufacturers to secure mlelligent workmen, 
whose knowledge might be turned to account in economising iime and 
material^ and m devising means to aocompliahing an endj whidi would 
tell with equal effect on the coniforta of the many, the profits of the 
manufacturer, aiid the national pvoBperity, 

" It is^ therefore, satisfactory to find that views so much in accordance 
with the wants of the day are recognised by the Koyal Commission 
under the pi'esldency of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, to whom we 
owe the Exhibition of 1851, and all the advantages which have resulted 
to trade and a^minerce thereffOTu, with the still more important pro- 
ipective Ijenefits to the national industry which is so clearly implied by 
rt No< 2, issued by the Koyal Commission, 
" A considemble amount of difference of opinion in all probability still 
e^sts, much prejudice^ and, it may be, no little amount of ignorance as 
to the desirability of the said technical education. It wiJIj however, be 
found that such has its origin in a mistaken view of the intentions of 
those who are the advocates of the mea;3Ure, The same objections have 
from time to time been urged agaimtt schools of design ; but not a doubt 
exists thatj at the present time, these oljjections are being removed, as 
the advantages of such schools are becoming more apparent. In like 
mimner industrial educiition will speedily make ita own value apparent^ 
lluSj however, must indiciitc to us the im[K)rtance of such a system being 
reoDgnided by the Government, until such time as the benefits derived 
- therefi*om present themselves in a tangible form, Tlien, indeed, it may 
be left to take care of itself. But, until thenj it will tlie tluty of our 
rulers to assist j encoui-age^ and foster the more intimate connexion of 
seiencej, art, and manufactures^ and to afford facilities for the diff'usion of 
a knowledge of the fii*^jt principles winch ai"e likely to operate in sim- 
plifying, economising, or increasing production. In refemng to yom* 
circular^ the illustration which in given therein as to what is intended to 
be understood by industrial instruction, appears to be very clearly set 
•fourth* Clever manipulation is the result of practice, which can only be 
acquired in the workshop, A knowledge, however, of the principles 
•upon which the various loomSj machiuea, turning lathes, drilling, brewing, 
nd punching machines act, with proce^es exhibited which are in 
icommon and everyflay use in manufactories, could not fail to render the 
future manufacturer J artisan, or superintendent all the better fitted to 
fiilfil the duties requh-ed of them in their several situations- An in* 
teMigent estimate could thus be formed by them of the fitness of certain 
leans to effect results ; fiiilures would be less common, and bubble 
rojects i-n manufactures less likely to be entertained in consequence, 
^ A little knowledge/ in this particular, is not 'a dangerous thing.* The 
more gentral cultivation of free hand and mechanical drawing in con* 
^exion with a knowledge of the various simple mectianic powers^, aad the't* 
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familiar applications, would be very im}X)rtant. Some idea given aLso 

as to tlie properties possessed by the various metals, &c., &e., would be 

invaluable, and would point out to the student or pupil their fitness or 

the reverse for certain purposes. 

««««««««« 

The original intention of mechanics' institutes was to supply mechanics 
with instruction in the principles of mechanical pliilosophy, chemistry, 
and other sciences which bort, either directly or indirectly, on the callings 
in which they were engaged. Though such institutions have fallen short 
of the original intentions of their founders, there can be no valid reason 
why an attempt should not be made, or rather an attempt should be made, 
to convert them into what they were in the first instance intended to be, 
viz., industrial schools for artizans. Many such institutions have very 
excellent libraries ; in some instances, collections of pliilosophical and 
chemical apparatus ; others, such as those of Liverpool and Manchester, 
very excellent buildings, all of which appliances would seem to indicate 
that were a desire to support the proposed scheme of industrial education 
expressed by the members, their extension into permanently useful insti- 
tutions might easily be secured. 

" The establishment of a higher class of schools for those who are likely 
to have charge of manufacturing establishments is a question which ad- 
mits of considerable difference of opinion ; but for the purposes of super- 
^dsion of a manufactory, a greater amount of knowledge is certainly 
needed than is necessary for a w orkman employed in executing a j>articu- 
lar portion of the work. As this is, however, calculated to encourage 
class distinctions, it might be well to leave this particular of the scheme 
for further consideration, alike upon class and economical grounds. 

" That aid should rather be given in the fii*st instance than support, 
appears reasonable, and calculated to render the local institutions more 
independent. It will be well, however, to consider, before any permanent 
decision is come to, whether exceptions should not be made in favour of 
certain localities where an important manufacture is carried on, w^jile 
the manufacturers ai-e few in number and the people possessed of limited 
means ; but where it is at the same time important that they should be 
in possession of correct information as to the principles, whether mecha- 
nical, chemical, or both, which regulate their particular tmdes. In the 
grand centres of manufacture, such as Manchester, Binningham, Leeds, 
Bradford, Glasgow, &c., it is to be hoped that money support would not 
be desired ; while the reduction in the cost of books, maps, models, 
diagrams, and apparatus would be advantageous in economising the funds 
and increasing the resources of the institution by the purchase of addi- 
tional illustrations for lecturing purposes and of books for extending their 
libraries. 

Without a systematic and defined course of study it would be alike 
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nbsurVl and imposiiiblc to carry out any coui*se of industrial instructioiu 
Uniformity of study in all districts is not advisable ; that ba^t fitted for 
the {lotters of Stafford?ihirf* is not tliat which would suit ti Manchester 
iveaveFj cotton printer, or mechanist. Again, a specific course of instnic- 
tion would be needed where the woollen manufactures of the country are 
enltivated to the greatest extent ; while chemistryj metallurgyj &e., 
would more particuhirly make up the i^inm of the Biminghani artizan s 
studies* Tlius, not on account tliat any kind of knowledge is valueless, 
but art i^ long and life is short, the necessities of life require^ on the part 
of the working man, his attention to be directed to the particular branch 
of industry be is engaged in ; the propriety, therefore, of subdivision and 
educating specially will, ii h hoped, be understood- 

"In a commercial and manufacturing country such as England, it is 
singidar tliat in time past rewanls have been conferred upon those who 
have been proficienis in matte rii which do not, either dii-ectly or indirect ly^ 
operate upon the national industry. Successful students in endowed 
grammar schools obtain free cxliibitions to the Univcmties. The talented 
young artist who i?^ succes-sful in the competition at tlie Royal Academy, 
ii afforded assistance to increase Ids knowledge of his profession by 
visiting Italy, and in h-cr galleries of sculpture and painting to study the 
excellences of the fathers in art. It i^y^ the re fore, to be desired^ that in the 
new scheme of industrial etJueatiou some system of rewards, in the form 
of prizes, exhibition?, or scholarships, shall be provided, which, while 
tliey will present themselves as incentives to the students, will he his 
pajssports to situations ref[uiring a knowledge of science allied to industry, 
iiedals or books might mark the lowest degree of excellence. A diploma, 
signed hy the teacher or professor, recommending the student as being 
qualiticd to fill a i»articular situation, might distinguisli the second ; 
while tlie first or highest woidd lie distinguished by gaining tlie privilege 
of attending for a given numbf r of sessions the industrial college in the 
metropolis, whcre^ v-'ith i^iiperior and more widely extended opportunities 
of £jtudy and observation, the ahiliticjs displayed by him at the provisional 
institution might receive their complete development of usefulneas. 

" For the completion of the scheme of industrial education, the writer 
is of opinion that tliere is no element more useful than that of museums, 
the exhibition in visible shape to the eyes of tlie visitors of the raw 
material; the machines recpiired in the conversion of raw material into 
a useful object ; the chemical agents aJso employed in the processes ; the 
finished object, or the manufacture completed ; with illustrations in which 
the ornamental form has been called in to assist in infusing the element 
of beauty. In the fiu*thei*nnce of these views it will be c\'ident that, in 
the first instance, museums of a very extensive character, or theii* contents 
of a very varied kind, are not to be expected to arise out of the subscrip* 
tions imscd for the support of such institutions. The ^Titer wouL' 
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therefore, respectfully suggest on the present, as he has already done on a 
former occasion in a somewhat kindred subject, viz., that in tiieir early 
stages such museums should be confined (so &r as the money purchases 
are concerned) to those specimens of raw material, machinery, and manu- 
factured products or articles as will be likely to aid and suggest, for the 
more perfect development of the manufactures of the peculiar locality 
wherein such museum is situated. 

" The subject of teclmical industrial education is one of very great 
importance, and though, as I am willing to believe, we have gone on very 
well without, the question is, would we not be mach better vnth it 
When the conflict approaches it is well to be arrayed and armed for the 
fray ; and most assuredly the union of intelligence and scientific know- 
ledge in connexion with praHice, the ability to do, with, a thorough 
understanding of the why and because, ia the best defence which we can 
be in possession of ; the sure and only antidote and the true preservative 
against the industrial competition against which it is not improbable we 
may be called to do battle." 

From Mons. Amoux, chief designer to Messrs. Minton, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

(Translation.) 

"Sir, 

" It is not until to-day that I have had leisure to reply to your 
circular of the 31st of January, in order to lay before you my opinion 
on some of the points on which you ask for information. 

" I have already had occasion to submit to two eminent individuals, 
specially connected with the Department of Practical Art, some obser- 
vations upon the spread of artistic teaching among the labouring classes, 
and I shall pass by all that relates to that part of the subject, and confine 
myself specially to the means of difiusing scientific and industrial in- 
struction among the people. 

" If any rapid advance in the arts of design is for the present doubtful, 
at all events the same cannot be said of industrial instruction, to which 
the practical turn of mind and calculating character of the English appear 
to me to be peculiarly adapted ; and whilst every one at the present day 
feels the necessity of it, we should rather seek to ascertain what may 
practically be done in the actual stat« of things, than try to upset what 
already exists. 

" The subject divides itself into two completely distinct parts : — Ist, 
the instructions to be given to workmen and artists (and this again may 
be divided into general and techni<xd) ; 2nd, that to be given to young 
men who may hei-eafler become masters, such as manufacturers, en- 
gineers, &c. 

** These two divisions must be kept distinct The fii^st should receive, 
in Ins own district, a free education of an essentially practical character; 
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the second, on the contrary, should, at liis own expense, proceed to seek 
in London instruction both theoretical and practical — the only place where 
professors fitted to supply instruction of that kind can be got together, 
I will take these two divisions of the subject separately. 

" In proposing to improve the technical instruction of the workman, I 
do not presume you to have had the idea of taking any of them away 
from the works of the fetctory to send them for instruction into a special 
school of art and trade. All observation shows that nothing is better 
fur the workman than apprenticeship in the workshop under the paternal 
guidance of the master. He is there naturally led to perfect his pro- 
cesses, whilst he profits by the improvements of his companions. It will 
be sufficient, then, to aid his intelligence by giving him a knowledge of 
the resources which science places at his disposal. There are in France 
two special schools of art and trade for artizans ; one at Chalons, and the 
other at Aix. These schools, up to the present time, have produced but 
doubtful results, for two reasons. The first is, that the professors of the 
different branches of trade relax in their energies, and after a certain time 
no longer keep pace with the improvements of the day. The second is, 
that the pupils thus kept two or three years away from the workshop lose 
their handicraft skill ; and, simply because they have been brought up in n 
special school, they acquire a self-sufficiency and conceit which renders 
them extremely loth to return to their former position. A step in this 
direction only produces malcontents, and tends to swell the ranks of 
future chartists and socialists. On no account should a young man be 
taken fi-om his workshop. If liis mind be of a superior order, you may 
rely upon human nature for his becoming, whether artist or workman, a 
Rembrandt or a Jacquard, if, after his hours of labour, you can offer liim 
in the evening the attraction of an institution where he can cultivate his 
mind and his taste. By providing such establishments as the Conaerva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers in Paris, you will attain your end. 

" But you may say, * We have a great number of mechanics' institu- 
tions open for workmen where they may instruct and improve themselvea' 
Allow me to say that, as they are at present constituted, they can 
scarcely do any good. Keep them as moral assemblies, useful for pre- 
venting young men from making a worse use of their time, but do not 
imagine that meetings where the subscribers are at all times left to them- 
selves, without teachers to point out the good from the bad, where lectures 
are few, given in a desultory manner, sometimes on one subject and 
sometimes ou another, by fourth-rate lecturers, can ever be of real benefit 
to the country. 

" I know that institutions such as I should like to see formed are not 
possible in all districts ; and I do not imagine it possible to estiiblish 
more than five or six of them in all tlie great towns of England, for the 
simple reason, that you have not in reserve a sufficient number of f 
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fessors fitted for giving such instruction ; but you can judge of this matter 
better than I. I would also add, that on the choice of professors will depend 
the life or death of your establishments, if they are not chosen with great 
impartiality, and if you do not, by liberal salaries, induce men of real 
merit to enter on a career of teaching. Everything will depend on this 
I am convinced that the great impediment to the development of the 
schools of de:?5gn, on the system which you call ' self supporting,' has been 
the incapacity of the masters ; not that I think tliem bad painters or bad 
designei-s, but because, for the most part, they are ignorant of good 
methods of instruction. Be assured that, with this object in view, it is 
not easy to find a professor who can explain clenrly to young workmen 
such tilings as descriptive geometry, the laws of physics, or the elements 
of statics or dynamics, without using complicated algebraical formulae, 
which they would not comprehend. When you find good professors 
build for them a hrulge of gold ; for it is they who will form others to 
take charge of schools hereafter to be established in the provincesL 

" Another principle in teaching should be the division of the courses, 
in order that each master may undertake to teach only that which he 
knows really well. For such coui-ses as those on metal -casting, machine- 
making, glass-making, pottery, paper-staining, dyeing, &c., &c., it will be 
necessaiy to. have recourse to instructed practical men who will undertake, 
in a fixed number of lectures, to treat of that ai-t with which they ai-e 
specially conversant. 

" It is, then, only in London that you cj\n hope in a short time to 
establish a college oi arts and manufactures as complete as it ought to be. 
It is there you must make your fii-st experiments ; and it is only after a 
time that you will be able to supply the provinces with similar institu- 
tions on the smallest so^le. The experiment may be made in London 
with little difficulty. The necessity is urgent ; and there would be no 
need to wait for a building, because the courses might be given provi- 
sionally in existing lecture-rooms, so as to judge of the modes of teaching 
by the professors who oflfer themselves. 

" Government must, without doubt, assist in the supplying these 
colleges with libraries and collections, which must be placed under the 
charge of the masters. If you reckon on private generosity for providing 
these colleges with necessary articles, you will fail. Such generosity is 
always limited ; but even if not limited, it is rarely exercised with 
sufficient discernment in the choice of objects. I am convinced that few 
persons know what is really necessary to place before the eyes of the 
pupils of any district, whether for schools of design or the future indus- 
trial schools. There can be no guarantee on this point, except in a com- 
mittee chosen from enlightened persons, with sound judgment, who 
understand what the pupils ought to learn both by inspecting collections 
as well as by listening to the lectures of a professor. 
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" I have not quite made up my mind on the question of giving prizes. 
Excellent, no doubt, for stimulating artists, are they necessary in indus- 
trial classes ? Pupils of these classes will not have time to put in practice 
any manual labour in the college. Perhaps it would be better to esta- 
blish no regulation on this head, and to leave the youths, and even the 
men, to profit freely by the instiniction which you supply. Do you not 
put a man of forty yeai-s old to the blush, if a youth of fifteen, with a 
more expanded mind, carries off the prize from him ? 

" As I cannot here enter upon any programme of coui-ses, I conclude 
my general observations by recommending that industrial teaching should 
begin sufficiently low, because the greater part of the workmen or ailiists 
who will attend the courses in the colleges have scarcely had time to 
learn to read and write before entering the workshoj), and will not be 
able in reality to take advantage of the benefits which you will intro- 
duce into elementary and other schools. 

" I shall be very short in my remarks on what ought to be done in the 
way of industrial education for the higher class. According to my 
notion, it is only necessary to establish in London a centml school like 
that which we have in Paris, assigned for training what we call * civil 
engineers.' This school, altogether private, is due to an intelligent indi- 
vidual, who has got together the best professors, and has made them 
interested in its success. This establishment, which is very profitable to 
its founder, has indeed been a real blessing to France, for whom, in a 
period of twenty-four years, it has turned out 1,500 skilled subjecta, 
who at the present time are to be found at the head of our most impor- 
tant manufactories, and who have contributed, in no small degree, of late 
years, to the progress of French industry. 

*• Such an institution, if founded, could only be for young men already 
prepared in other establishments. It is therefore necessaiy that, in these 
latter, instruction in science should be sufficiently attended to, in order 
that the pupil, on coming to the higher school, should at least know 
perfectly the first part of algebra, linear drawing, and descriptive geo- 
jnetry, and geometry properly so called. As I have little knowledge of 
what is taught in England in * grammar schools * and othera, I can say 
nothing on what should be done there." 

From Mr. R. Atkinson, of Dublin, Poplin Manufacturer. 

" With respect to the general tenor of the circular, I most heartily 
agree ; and consider that, if the object can be carried out, it will be of 
paramoimt importance to the rising generation ; but, as regards the first 
suggestion, viz., the introducing industrial instruction into oiu" grammar 
schools, I think it would be advisable not to interfere with them, unless 
in a very elementary manner, as a knowledge of English literature is 
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necessary as a basis for a higher course of instruction ; therefore, I would 
2>refer having our mechanics' institutions made systematic instruction 
.schools for artizans. 

With respect to the other suggestions, I think them most admirable ; 
4tnd, as a manufacturer of nearly foi^ty jeara' standing, can bear testimony 
to the great advantage of having intelligent and skilled workmen — and, 
even if that were the only advantage, it would be great — ^but, now that 
other countries are applying theu* energies to further manufactures, and 
that every new application of an element is followed by its adaptation to 
manufactures, it is absolutely necessary that the youth of these countries 
should be educated in those industrial pursuits, so as not to be behind any 
other country, and also to be able to apprehend and apply the various 
discoveries made in science to manufieuituring purposes." 

From Mons. Bontemps, of Birmingham. 
(Translation.) 

*• The object of the Society of Arts is one of the grandest that can be 
proposed — namely, that of enlarging the measure of knowledge, principally 
among the industrial classes ; and, therefore, men most eminent in art, in 
.science, and in industry should be called upon to assist. Its business is 
to initiate young men in those branches of knowledge which an ordinarj' 
mind may grasp, and which fall within rank of application to their 
future business. It is indeed a work of difficulty. I consider that such 
minds as Herschel, Faraday, Brewster, De la Beche, and Wheatstone, 
would in no respect be degraded by co-operating in such a field. From 
.such men the Society of Arts' should seek books for these schools. Such 
men would render science plain and attractive. All the natural pheno- 
mena, the great physical and chemical laws, will become £a.miliar to 
youths who will hereafter apply them. Let the Society of Arts, above 
all, take cai*e to procure men of talent to write treatises on the applied 
sciences. There are a number of such treatises in France, many written 
by men of high reputation ; but, I must say, they have generally failed, 
leading their readers astray by describing processes incomplete and often 
inaccurate, or which have long since ceased to be used. 

" The Society of Arts should, in my opinion, even apply to eminent 
manufacturers for treatises on that branch of trade in wliich they are or 
may have been engaged. The more eminent the manufacturer the less 
will he fear publishing his secrets and his processea In this age success 
does not depend upon secrets. Every manufacturer knows well what his 
rivals ai-e doing. The real secret of business lies in enlightened manage- 
ment. I feel persuaded that the most worthy manufacturers will make 
no objection to writing treatises on their business, making known its 
history, its processes, its actual state, and, above all, the improvements oi 
which it is capable. To this point we must turn the attention of the 
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young mind ; it i& thei"e we shall find the elements of succesH and fortune 
of the future* 

*^ But it is not sufficient to make the education of our youth scientific 
ixnd iaduBtrial ; we luust form ita taste^ and develope its artiBtic powei'?. 
It is here the great difficulty of the problem lies* There is no want, in 
England J of learned men of the highest order ; of manufacturers of the 
greatest skill j or workmen who sec<:»nd the eflbrts of the latter to solye 
the problem of that cheapneas which renders the whole world dependent 
on its industry. But how shall we give an artistic impulse to their 
producis ? Where are tlie masters to give such instruction ? Are they 
to be found among the archit-ectSj the paintei*s, or the sculptoi^ ? What do 
the first produce ? Buildinga, it is true, which are not without some 
merit; but they arc simply copies— recollections of the monuments of 
past ages. The painters produce pictures, whose high price sometimes is 
significant of their real value » but they care not to apply their art to manu- 
fii<*tures. Sculptors seek inspu'ation from the antique — striving to realise 
the beauty of the humau form ; but never trouble themselves to design 
the outline for a vase, or any other article of domestic use. Where, then, 
are the teachers of youth to be sought ? The Frenchj more advanced in 
some points iti this respect, have still great need to impress a more ai'tistic 
movement on their education. I should say that teachers in the present 
ilay can only be found in the examples of former days^ and of countries 
which, though inferior in many respects, are infinitely superior to na in 
an Art point of view* In short, we must take Art wherever we can find 
it. We must eiitiiblish museums and models for the iise of schools. There 
must be collected the beauties of Grecian art, the treasures of medieval 
art, and particularly of tlie 1 3th century, which, in its religious works^ 
affords us such sublime examples in point of conception, form, and colour. 
Nor must we forget the imaginative marvels of the Renaissance But, 
in addition, and I pjarticularly urge it, because it is less generally felt, 
let us not fail to collect the precious productions of the East, which are 
at the present time so superior to ours, particularly in the point of com- 
bination of colours. Let us study and improve those rich designs for 
cai'pets and shawls whiclt we strive servilely to copy, and whose inven- 
tion continually* supplies us with new patterns. Let our young men try 
to turn to account those points in which the manufacturers of China so 
far surpass the imperial, royal, and other manufactures of Europe/* 

From Mr. W. Charley, linen-bleacher, of Belfast, Juror at the Exhibition 

of 185L 

" The subject treated of in this interesting document is one deserving 
the moat serious consideration, and I believe every enlightened indi- 
vidual in the kingdom will sympathise with the praisewortliy efforts of 
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your Society to advance the intellectual condition of the industrial 
classes. 

" I, for one, have long felt the necessity of such a step in the linen 
manufactures of the North of Ireland, knowing, as I do, the frequent 
loss occasioned in many of its branches by the ignorance of the persons 
in charge. For instance, the bleaching of linen is a most difficult process, 
requiring the greatest care, knowledge, and experience ; this important 
branch has imtil lately been under the contro] and superintendence of 
uneducated foremen, to whom the gentlemen employers generally left 
the entire management ; many of these men were scarcely able to write 
their names, and were merely superior workmen. No wonder, then, the 
irregularity and uncertainty of the process became proverbial, and is in 
many parts to this day. I am happy to say that of late a decided im- 
provement, in this respect, has taken place here, and that several firms 
(including my own) have succeeded in procuring scientific men to conduct 
this most difficult and important department of our staple manufacture. 
The result has been a higher style of textual appearance and durability, 
and increased despatch, combined with diminished expenses. This has 
all been effected by scientific knowledge being brought to bear on the 
question, with a judicious admixture of practical experience. 

" The march of improvement still goes on ; and, as far as I can judge, 
we are a long way in advance of those old countries to which our fore- 
fiskthers were originally indebted for the rudiments of the manufacture. 
Still, however, the number of really scientific men employed in the linen 
business is very limited, and among the laboming artizans there is much 
want of enlightenment ; to increase the former iu nu7nber and the latter 
in knowledge must, therefore, be most desirable : we have already several 
societies established for this purpose, such as, to some extent, the Royal 
Flax Improvement Society, and the Chemico-Agricultural Society of 
Ulster, &a &c. 

" But if these remarks apply to the linen manufacture, how much more 
forcibly will they do so to those engaged in the more mechanical arts, 
viz., to workmen and designers in wood, metal, and stone ! On the per- 
fection of their laboiured delicacy of finish depend, in a great measure, 
the profits arising in business from improved machinery, and, indeed, 
much of our domestic comfort. 

" Every one knows the great annoyance to which, through injudicious 
planning, our dwelling-houses sometimes expose us, such as intolerable 
draughts of cold air, impure gases caused by smoky chimneys, and im- 
perfect ventilation. These difficulties will be more easily overcome, when 
the laws of nature are more generally understood. 

" As I feel deeply interested in these subjects, I am afraid I have been 
led to enter at too great length into showing our deficiency, aad our 
want of universally diflfused scientific knowledge ; for the preseilt 
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no doubt distiiigxtished hy its immense strides in the direction of 
aprovement in this respect^ and ita great advance on the last century. 
Inch is, hoTvever, yet to be dona : we are only eotDparatively beginning 
to subdue nature to our uses j and if Providence mercifully flpai-ea ua 

Ifi^om the calamities of war, and thus ailows our talents peaceably to be 
ieveloped, the next century will be as inucli superior to the present^ m 
prtainly the present is to the past, 
[ " I think the Government schook of design, or perhaps, in this country, 
pbe new colleges, might be extended so as to include a department for 
induatrial science of the miperior order, for the instruction of managers; 
and that the mechanica' institutes of the various manufacturing towns 
eonld enlarge the principle, and eaiTjr out the details of conveying 
instruction to the labouring artizan/' 



Yvom Mr. William Faii"baim, of Manchester, Juror at the 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855. 



u 'pgg objects contemplated by the Industrial Instruction Committee 
^Kre of such vast im|>ortance to the industrial classes of the oommunity, 
|Hmi I have had some hesitation as to what description of institution 
should be adopted, and what changes are necessary to be effected in our 
national institutions, to meet all the requirements e^ential to a sound 
and sub.stantial industrial education. That a better and more efficient 
system of elementary instruction should be adopted docs not admit of 
doubt ; and the want of such a system is equally apparent to all those who 
have watched the progress of the mechanical and industrial arts since the 
introduction of the steam-engine and the Peace of 1815, From that 
period it is obvious that the unprecedented increase of manufactures, the 
n umerous mechanical inventions, the introduction of steam navigation, 
|Bnd the cro^-ning discoveries of the electric telegraph and locomotion by 
^ steam, are in themselves sufficient inducements to urge the necessity of 
kthat preliminary instruction anticipated by the Committee, and so much 
^fti demand by those who are the sinews of our national ascendency, and 
^Hie true supporters of our national wealth. 

" It must appear obvious, that our recent discoveries in physical and 
mechanical science, their practical application to the usefiil artSt and the 
equally important discoveries in chemical research, have changed not only 
the pursuits but the relations of mankind ; and, io place of those national 
^ d istinctions^ want of intercourse and community of feeling, which in 
^B>nner days separated, and not unfrequently embroiled nations in hostile 
^conflict, are now, by the practical exercise of those very diseoveriesf, 
united as one, having the same pursuits and the same interests at stake* 
As a witness of these changes, and from a conviction of their importance 
in ameliorating the several relations and the intellectual advancement of 
li© industrial classes, I feel, in common with others, the importance of 
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maintaimng and perpetuating those valuable aitquirements of eidarging 
our sphere of action by the introduction of a better system of education, 
an^l of giving to the working man the necessary feicilities for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, 

" Under the impression that a liberal and sound principal of industrial 
education can be effected, peon it me to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to those classes of men whose vocations are of such importance t<i 
the public welfare and the public safety, as to require special attention 
m a moral as well as an intellectual point of view, I mean those elates 
which arrange themselves under the following heads : — 

Istw Millwrights and constructive mechanics. 
" 2nd. Engineers, marine and stationary. 
" 3rd. Locomotive engine drivers, and their assistant stokeiB. 

Now all the above classes require the utmost attention ; and in order 
to point out to the Committee wherein they are deficient, I apprehend 
they will pardon me if, in speaking from experience, 1 should notioe 
defects and suggest remedies, wliich, in a national point of view, it ma}^ 
be desirable on the one side to avoid, and on the other to incorporate in 
tlie new system of education contemplated by the Committee. 

'* 1st* Millwrights and constructive mechanim. — Viewing the different 
classes of medianics and artizans, as above enumerated, in their intel- 
lectual and social coniiition, it will be found that amongst those employed 
in tlie constructive arts, millwriglits, taking them as a body, are probably 
more intelligent than most others. This arises from the nature of their 
employment, and the variety and form under which this description of 
machineiy (namely mill work) is executed. The erection and construction 
of nulls calls fortli the dormant energies of the individuals employed at 
itj engenders reflection, quickens the intellect, and leads to the removal 
of difficulties with a facility that could not otherwise be accomplished. 

^' Hei-e the di\TBiou of labour is not so easily effected, as a good out 
foreman millwright must depend upon his own resources, and not only 
work himself but give directions to others in the execution of an im- 
|K)rtant duty, which embodies all the multifarious operations of spinning, 
weaving* grinding, rolling, &c* In fact, a good millwright should be, tO 
a certain extent^ a 'jack of all trades.' He should be able to forge and 
turn ; to work in wood, iron, and brass ; to erect steam engines ; and all 
this he should be able to accomplish, exduaive of his knowledge of 
machinery, in tlie arts of printing, dyeing, giindingj spinning, weav- 
ing, &a All this he should also know, as well as a few leading princq^Ies 
in physics, and those branches of practical science wldch bear directly 
upon his professional avocations, and which render his services of great 
value, when employed at a distance beyond the reach of workshopa, in 
the erection of machinery of such varied fonus and u^ea. 
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" To this class of men, a sound prelimiBary education and a knowledge 
,of the exact sciences would be inviiluable. 

Siigineersj marine and stationary. — These men are of tsueh im- 
portance to the community as to require a separate notice. They are 
contemporaneous^ and have sprung into ex^istence with the steam-engine 
and steam navigation, and forty years ago there was scarcely a person 
to be found under the name or title of an operative engineer. Tlie dis- 
coveries of Wattj the extension of the mannfactureSj and the introduction 
of steam navigation, established a new era ia the histor)^ of mechanical 
science ; and the introduction of railways and steam locomotion not only 
crated demands for a profession before unknown, but it changed the 
relations of society, if it did not akaost realise the fabulous tale^i of the 
Arabian Nights. With these mighty changes came a new claaB of me- 
chanics and artizans. They entered upon their respective professions 
without knowledge and without experience^ and their onJ}' school was the 
workshop, the engine room, and the * strike hole.' With such inj^tructions 
and with such materials is it to be wondered at that blunders and acci- 
dents should frequently occur, and that the lives of the public should be 
left in the hands of men whose limited knowledge does not enable them 
,to judge and reflect upon the ra^ponsibilities attached to their several 
duties 1 

To such a clasg a school of phyaics and practical science, united to a 
correct system of moral culture, would be of incalculable benefit to them- 
aelvas as well as the public 

" LocoTnotive engine driverB and their assialant stokers.— Th^Q locomo- 
tive engine drivers and stokers have only been known to us for the last 
twenty years, hut they constitute at the present moment an important 
branch of the industrial c^ijmmunityj and so fai* as their atquisition of 
knowledge and respectability of chai'acter ia concerned, we are all^ indi- 
viduals as well as the pubHcj deeply interested. Engine drivel's and 
stokers above all others should have a regular and rigid course of training. 
They should Ixave a keen eye and a clear perception^ they tshoukl be 
^taught care and attention to signals and every minutiae connected with 
the rules and government of the lines on wliich they are employed, and, 
above all, they should be instructed in the management of the engine, the 
value of time, and the absolute necessity of working the distance accord- 
ing to the time table and those established rules by which they and the 
public are to be governed in their departure &'om, and arrival at, the 
diflerent stations, A driver should sho be acquainted with the principles 
p upon whicli the steam iji the boiler is genei'ated, its elastic tbree, the 
. security and free working of the safety vaJves ; and, in fact, in order to 
prepare him for the public service, he sliould attain hh* degree and cha- 
racter in the Woi'king Man's College before he was considered eligible to 
mount the foot-plate or to handle an engine. Lastly, other classes, such 

V 1 
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c&rpenteni, maMitis, brieklajeis, tiimers, tHets, moulders^ 
fcs.^ exdnntre of mnameruble otbeiB, sach as spiimeT^, w^^ers^ djer 
printem, be, emplojed m the nmnnfacture^ might eaeh af tliem reasoDaU 
demaiid to be incliuled in a national system of iBdnstrial edooition. 
Commitleei in the exerciae of their powers, will not however forget what 
fal dm to those important elaasA In my opinion, the great and Im- 
portant object to be attained In tlie extension and establishment of 
ednc^tianal institntions, is to engrafl opon the mechanics' institutions * 
elementary claase.^ for indastrial education ; and in large manufacturing 
towDHf where the pupik cannDt be aeeommodated uiideT one roof, thai 
branches or district schools be established to meet the wants of the com* 
miinity. AAer the student haa passed through hia nidimentar}* instrao* 
tion, he should be eligible to enter what I would designate the Industrial 
College, and should there receive instruction upon the exact sciences, and 
those branches of chemical research whieh would teach him first prin 
€iples,aad fit him for the exercise of iiis profession, 

I do not think any measure of enlargement^ or the engrafting 
indiistrml iDstttutions on the existing endowed grammar schools, would 
answer the purpose^ They appear to be founded for totally diflFerent 
objects, and, I much fear, could not amalgamate or be connected so as to 
work harmoniously with the industrial system. It is different with 
mechanics' institutes. They appear to me to be the legitimate establish- 
ments for such a course of scholastic instruction ; and as nearly" every 
collage in the rnanufacturing dbtricts has its mechanics* institute, aa 
industrial school attached to each, under the cognizance and superin* 
tendence of a Commisaionj would become a valuable adjimct, and o 
immense importance to the advancement of the industrial arts. 

" These schools, if established on a large scale^ shoiildj in my opinion^ b# 
as compreheni^h^e as pr>asible, and embrace eveiy description of industrial 
culture, not exclusively for the meclianical and manufticturing arts, but 
for every branch of education connected with agriculturCj the theory and 
practice of drawing, subsoiling, and all those principles of chemical and 
mechanical manipulation which bear upon the management and cultiva-* 
tion of the soil 

It is not ray province to point out to the Committee in what way and 
to what extent thase schools should be carried into effect ; t^uffice it 
to observe, that all pupils intended for managers, foremen, and leaders in 
different dejmrtments of the useful arts should, as soon as convenient 
after they have received the requisite preliminary inatructiona at the 
school, be transferred to the industrial college^ in order, by a higher couist 
of study, to prepare them for a faitliful and correct di^harge of their 
professional duties. 

" In each of the large manufiicturing towns such a college should be 
erected, endowed, and maintained by the State. It should have pr(h 



fessors and teachers in the different braaiches of the iiseftd arta It 
should contain workshops and a tnuseura, and should be empowered to 
give distinctive badges or degi^ees as rewards of merit* Assimiing these 
Bchools and institutioiis to be established, we might reasonably look 
forward to greatly-extended knowledge and a higher standai'd of character 
amongst the mechanics and artizans of the United Kingdom/" 

From Mr. HaiTy Green, Artist^ of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

" I BIG to acknowledge the receipt of your letter with much pleasm'^j 
as it affords me an opportunity of expressing the confidence I feel, as to 
the Idealisation of the happy results anticipated from the establishment of 
a univerml system of industrial instruction in the principles of those 
arts and sciences in which we are daily becoming more deeply interested- 

" Too much support, therefore, on the part of manufacturers and the 
public geuenilly, cannot be given to the members of the Industrial 
Instruction Committee, and the Council of the Society of Ai^tSj in their 
praiseworthy endeavours to accomplish so desirable a scheme. 

" I regard the recent establishment of elementary drawing sehools as 
one important step in the right direction ; and independently of being 
instoumental in dift'using a correct taste, they will be highly beneficial in 
rendering more effective the labours of those who have the direction of 
our schools of design^ and other schools of a similar character which 
may be hereafter established. Art, however, and the practical sciences, 
seem to be so inseparable in their relation to manufacture, that the 
successful development of industrial artj without a knowledge of the 
drnih&nkLvy principles of those scienoes, on which its successful applica- 
cation to manufacture depends, seems to be an impossibility, 

" I am of opinion, that the system of instruction adopted by the 
Department of Practical Ai*t already contains many features applicable to 
the foundation of a very efficient system of industrial education \ and 
that by an extension of the system, so as to provide facilities for imparting 
sound elementary instruction in the principles of the chemical and 
physical sciences, simultaneously with the elementaiy iiistmctiou in the 
principles of industrial art, much that is wanting may be supplied. 

*^With resjject to the suggestions offered in your letter, as to the 
enlargement and improvement of some of our endowed grammar schools, 
and the Ci>nversion of the existing mechanics' institutions, where prac- 
ticable, into industrial schools for artizans, I am of opinion that such 
airaogements would be very desirable ^ and would render them of 
greater value to the industrial community than they are now. 

** The estabhshment of a class of schools in which the com"ses of in- 
struction woidd be of a more extended character than those prescribed 
for the more strictly elementary schools would be especially desirable, m 
affording to artizans who have passed through the elemeniary courses 
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honoumblj, opportunities of qimlifying themselvea for pursuite of a high 
charaoterj m foremen or superintetidents of workB, fee, or as teaehifrs in 
the elementaiy schoob. 

" I also believe that aid would be necessary, in the instance at 
least, as a means of carrying out the scheme, until the public shall liave 
become so impressed with the value of the schools as to feel that the 
have a claim on ita support. At the same time, I have little doubt tliat 
if a S3r8tem of industrial education such as is contemplated by the Com- 
mittee were introduced, it would be so highly appreciated by those for 
whose benefit it is intendedj that many sohoola would soon become self 
supporting. 

" That the courses of study recommended should be as systemati 
and definite as possible I believe to be indispensable, botli to avoid the 
unsatisfactory consequetices of desultory study, and to prevent confusion 
in carrying out the plan. 

I am also of opinion that the provision of exhibitions or S€holaxahipa^. 
would be highly beneficial as a means of enabling advanced students; 
from the elementary classes to attend the schools of a higher grade, and 
qualify themselves for pursuits requiring a higher degree of instruction 
than thoae of an ordinary workman, and that the award of prizes, in tlie* 
nhape of instruction books, instrumeuta, would be commendable botU^ 
as a means of instruction and encouragement/' 

From the Rev. Thomas Jackson, Rector of Stoke Newington. 

** The important subject to which you have directed my attention i. , 
one in which I have felt deeply interested during many years* 

" In order to understand it I have personally \isited most of the 
schools of arts^ commerce, and manufactures on the Continent, especially' 
those of Lyons, Paris, Leipsic, and Brussels. 

" I rejoice to perceive that the introduction of industrial pursuits into 
every course of elementary education cannot long be postponed ; that 
the study of language as an instrument of mental training is not for tlie' 
future to absorb all the time and attention of youth at school and col- 
lege, but that some well-considered plans will be set on foot to make 
them acquainted with the products of our own and other nations, with 
the practical v^ew of improving both the materials on which our manu- 
facturing population is occupied, and the taste which they are now more* 
than ever required to manifest in every department of industry, 

" In the promotion of such plans I shall deem it a bigh honour and 
privilege to co-operate/' 

h\^m the Minutes of the Board of Directoi-s of the Liverpool Mechanics' 
Institution, 7th February 1S5S. 
The following resolutions were submitted by the Evening Scbool 
< Committee : — 
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" That the Committee haw received with feeHiigs of lively satiafae- 
tion the Circular from the Committee on Industrial Instruction of the 
Council of the Society of Arts, in reference to the improvement of the 
oi^nization of mechanics* and other popular institutions, so tlmt they 
may become efficient instruments for promoting a thorough and compre- 
hensive system of industrial iaatruction, and that they are equally 
gratified by the aastirance that great efforts may now be speedily looked 
for to provide such instruction on a national scale. 

That the primary object contemplated by the founders of the liver- 
|tool Mechanics' Institution, in 1825, was to secure to artizans the means 
of acquiring a really sound and useful education ^ an education such as 
should not merely serve to improve their general culture, but to extend 
their knowledge and improve their taste in the direction most necessary 
to render them more skilfiil and more suecessfiil workmen, and that this 
is still re<M3gnised as the cardinal point to which the best efforts of the 
Board must always be directed 

" Thatj for the realisation of this puqiose, lectures of a popular as well 
of a more scientific character have been provided, classes to meet in 
^ftfe evening hours have been organized, a library containing about 
1 6,000 volumes, a gallery of sculptures containing upwards of 350 speci- 
mens of ancient and modern art, a museum of objects of natural Iiistory, 
and a collection of philosophical apparatus, have been formedj while the 
esttibHshment has been built and furnished at an expense exceeding 

That although the measures which have been adopted have doubt- 
less been successful in a high degree in improving the state of general 
education among the great body of the people of Liverpoolj no fewer 
than ISjOOO individuals having been enrolled as pupils in the evening 
daases or as auditors at lectures, the Board have to regret tliat the more 
special object of the institution, namely, that of imparting to workmen a 
knowledge of the scientific principles upon which the exercise of their 
several callings depends, remains to a large extent stUJ imaccomplished, 

" That the opinion indicated by the Committee on Industrial Instruc- 
tion on the subject of popular lectures is quite in accordance with that 
arrived at by the Board, who for the last two years have ceased to make 
any arrangement in this direction, on the ground of the comparative 
inutility of such lectures for the purpose of real in.'^truction, being satis- 
fied that knowledge of a really fundamental and practically valuable 
kind will always be most speedily and economically secured in classes 
systematically arranged and conducted so that every pupil be subject to 
ted examinations to test the progiTss he has mada * ♦ . * . 
^ That classes more advcinced than any of those now in operation for 
instruction in the application of mathematical science to the constructive 
and mechanical arts, and on the principles of chemiitry and its practical 
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application, have repeatedly been establiBhed wiib bopea of suceeas, bat 
that all such cIasscs have, aflber a brief existence^ uniformly feiled^ and 
always, as the Comraittee believe, from the same causey namely, from the 
want of the requisite degree of previoii;* training on tlie part of a very 
large proportion of the pupils who tm-me forward, their consequent 
inability to appreciate the instnictioii offered, and from their attendance 
thus becoming, instead of an intelligent and interesting imrsuit, a dull 
round of unmitigated drudgery' 

That this, in the opinion of the Committee^ is the most formidable 
obstacle to be encountered in all attempts which may be made to instruct 
the artizans of our country, in a satisfactory manner, in the principles ou 
which the practical arts are based ; and by a knowledge of which alone 
it IB possible adequately to improve in my department. Tliat it was with 
the view of obviating this difficulty, that ekj?ses of a purely elementary 
land were first established in the evening school ; and it was for the same 
reason that day schools of an improved character were subsequently 
founded in connexion with the institution ; but, notwithstanding 
everything which lim been done tlirough the immediate agency of this 
establishment, and everything wliich a steadily improving appreciation of 
the value of education hEis effected otherwise, tliis difficulty is still felt so 
severely, that only one year ago the Directors were obliged to abandon 
a class for special instruction in the applictition of the principles of 
mechanics to the constructive arts^ solely upon this ground, 

" That there is clearly no satisfactorj" remedy for this state of matters^ 
excepting in a widely extended system of practical education for the 
great body of the [jeople, and this, even in the most favourable cinsum- 
stances, must necessarily be a work of considerable time. That, mean- 
while, the Committee are of opinion that much may l>e effected towai'ds 
inducing a better state of things, if Her Majesty s Government can be 
prevailed on to announce a well-digest*?d curriculum of study for arti- 
zans^ to recommend the same for adoption in all popular institutions, and 
to offer certificates, prizes, exhibitions, scholarships to pupils of the liigbest 
order of merit, on their completing certain prescribed portions of the said 
curriculum, whether the studies may hnve beeu pursued at schoolj at 
college, or in a mechanics' institution, 

" That the Committee give tlieir opinion as to the great value of a 
curriculum of study, prescribed by authority, which must be reoognised 
as competent^ all the more unheaitatinglyj because of their exi»erienoe of 
its importance within the last two yearSj in their efforts to improve the 
diameter of the drawing classe-s, and to consolidate them after the 
manner of the Government Schools of Design, That but for the fact tliat 
they had the authority and example of the Government Schook to refer 
to, the Committee are fiiUy persuaded, from the strong repugnance ex- 
hibited by the great majority of the pupils to a com-se of study eo much 
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more regular and severe tlian anything they had before seen or beeu 
jmed to, that instead of being able to neport now of the Art depart- 
' ment as in a compamtively healthy and prosperous state, they woidd long 
before have been compelled to annoiinoe empty benches and closed 

That the Committee believe, moreover, that besides cheap supplies of 
books, models, and otiier apparatus, as suggested in the Circular of the 
Industrial Instruction Committee, gi'eat benefit would be found to i^ult 
from periodical inspection and examination of all schools professing to 
afford industrial instruction; and tliey would further suggest that all 
^sdiools^ such as that one over wliich they more immediately preside, 
lid be materially aided in their efforts were the Inspectors to deliver 
I a few lectures on the occasion of their visit, either with the view ot 
illustrating the advantages resulting from particular courses of study, or 
communicating information as to the state of other countries, or of other 
districts in our own country, in regard t-o such education ; and that here 
again the Committee would adduce, in support of their views, the eKoel- 
lent eflect of Mr. Wornuni's lectures on ornamental art, in conveying 
much valuable information, and infusing fresh life into the drawing 
elates. 

" That the Committee desire to co-operate most heartily with tlie Com- 
mittee on Industrial Instruction of the Society of Arts, and to profit, in 

[ the management of the Liverpool Mechanics' Institution, by any suggea- 

' tion which they may offer* Thai the Committee consider the question 
of Indastrial Instruction as the most important to wliich their attention 
can be directefl, and will always be ready to make renewed exertions to 
secure to their fellow townsmen increased facilities for attaining such 

I instruction a^ shall be^ to the greatest attainable extent, commensurate 
with the requirements of the times in which they live ; being satisfied 
that this is not only desirable as a means to a higher general culture, but 
that it is necessary, aay, indispensable, to enable the British artizan to 

' sustain, with due credit and advantage, a competition which daily becomes 
more severe, with a better educated class of workmen on the continent of 
Europe.'' 

Tlie resolutions of the Evening School Committee were confirmed 
unanimously* 

The following re^solutions by the Day School Comnuttee were then 
Bubmitted : — 

" The Committee have received with much satisfaction the Circular 
[ from the Industrial Instruction Committee of the Council of the Society 
I of Arts, in reference to the state of education throughout the country ; 
^ and are much gi^atified by the aaeurance that strenuous efforts may be con- 
jfidently looked for, with the view of extending the conrsea of study 
pursued in the grammar and other endowed schools, and of introduc- 
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mg, on a large scale, improved systeios of instruction for the middle 

<.*las3f»s 

" That the Conimittee can imagine no meaaure by which the 
\*ital intereats of the entire countrj^ may be more sorely promoted than 
by a widely extended system of really practical imtnietian for youth ; 
and while they will alwaj'S consider it a high privilege to laae their* 
utmost efforts to ensure its speedy realisation, it mnst ever be with them 
a source of lively gratification to reflect that, besides the direct benefita 
conferred on niinj>>er3 so large by the immediate agency of the da" 
schools of the Liverpool Mechanics' Institution, their example has led 
not only to the establishment of many other schools, both here and eke- 
wherCj professing similar aims, but that it has served at once to raise the 
tone and improve the character of the education now offered over th 
entire north of England,*^ 

The resolutions of the Day School Committee were also confirmed 
unanimously. 

From Mr. John Mercer, F.RS,, of Oakenshaw, Lancashire. 

" The remarks of Edmund Potter in his * Letter to one of the Com- 
mission era,* however applicable they may be to design in the lower and 
medium styles for home and foreign consumption, are not equally appli^' 
cable to the chemical state of the calico print trade. * 

" For the preservation and benefit of the British aiis and manufee-' 
tures, you conceive tliat the master^j managers, and skilled class of 
workmen of these arts ought to be better instructed in the rational and 
.scientific principl&g involved in them, I think you are quite right; 
many great anthorities have thought the same. Chaptal, on the phrase ' 
' pi-acticje is better than science, ' remarks, ^ but when it is required to 
mlve any problem, to explain any phenomenon^ or to discover any eiror' 
in the complicated details of an ojjerationj the mere artizan is at the end 
of his knowledge, is totally at a loss^ and would derive the greatest 
advantage from the existence of the man of science The most expe-* 
rienced artist without science will often meet with the discouraging 
alkimation of success and disappointment.' 

Perhaps there is no one <^n confirm the above remai'ks as regards 
*^alico printing more than myself 

When I became connected with calico printing in 1 SI 8, the only 
two caJim print works possessing much chemical knowledge were 

jomson's of Clitheroe, and Hargreave's of Accriiigton, I had a little 
chemical knowledge ; this being united with practice, gave us an advan- 
tage, and was attended with good foHune and success for many yeara 

" Many of the higher print houses and manufacturing chemhits haw, 
from time to time, impplied themBelveB with young men to superintend 
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the chemical and colouring department of their works, from the chemical 
schools of Scotland, a few from London, but most from abroad. 

America is in the same position, I have had an appliciition some 
time, from a higldy respectable print-house there, to find them a person 
possessing sufficient scientific and practical knowledge to manage tlieir 
works, salary 400?. to 800?, per annum, with an excellent residence ; 
hni all such persons in this country are nearly indispensable in their 
present situations, and to tempt them away would be doing an injury to 
an English house to benefit one in America. I believe they are now 
looking to France for one, 

" In many of the prints bleach, and chemical works in Lancashire, 
much deficiency in chemical knowledge exists ; hence, there is much 
more bad and spoiled work than there would be if the scientific prin- 
eiples of the processes and colouring were well undei*stood ] although as 
regards good, practical men^ no place exceeds Lancashire ; but in such 
varied processes, from the grey piece to the finished print, consisting of 
from one to two score of operations, in either of which the goods may 
be spoiled, it often requires both the science and experience of the 
clearest to keep all right, detect the cause of error, and at once to set all 
eorrect again* 

"The present chemical schools are not weU adapted for the sons of 
print -masters, managers, or colourmen. In the two or three years they 
can spare for such study, they ouglit to be instructed in that branch of 
chemistry immediately applicable to their fiiture labours ; such as a good 
knowledge of the substances used in their art, colouring matterSj acids^ 
alkalies, earths, oxides, &c, chemical afiinity, the action of heat, air, 
oxygen, chlorine, &c. These simple first pi-inciples will be as much as 
they ca^ learn well in two or three years* When a young man, after 
returning to the works, finds that instead of having studied these first 
principles, which are everything to himj he has spent his time in study- 
ing the vegetable alkalies, ethyses, mythyses, &a, electricity, &c., &c., he 
bringH both his chemistry and his chemical school into disrespect ; what 
he has learnt being of no service in the arts of printing, &c. 

** I do not understand abstract chemistry ; many of the richest things 
in the arts will no doubt be brought from the discoveries in it ; but the 
young man's time is limited ; he must be instructed in such knowledge 
as he can apply at once, leaving to his future and higher program the 
chances of discovering new applications. 

" The majority of the managers and colour men in the calico print 
irade being practical only, are jealous of, and offer such decided oppo- 
ition to, the introduction of what they call * chemical men,' that the 
master, wlio would have engaged them, considers it more prudent to give 
way than get into collision with the heads of his works, particularly as 
the applicant would have no chance for supplying their place for at least 
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a jaar or two. A atrong case of tlus kiad took place with a yotmg man 
from one of the London scbook ; I tried for liim, and lie tried yarious 
plaoe«» ljufc all failed, either from opposition of manager or colo 
TiuJi yomig man wag, in my estimation^ one as Itkelj to succeed, ei 
at a print or chemical works^ aa any I ever talked with ; he saw 
error in not having} before he applied^ directed bia attention to tliat kin 
of knowledge applicable to the art or situation he sought to fill; he migh 
tJien have had mora of the master *b inSueuce in hh^ favour, 

** The young men who would find no opposition to their entering into 
the works ai"e the sons of masters, managei-s, and colourmen ; but they 
liave no ^uitablt; aohool where tliey can obtain the iudtriiction riK^uired tO; 
tifc them for their future labo\im 

''It appears the time is near at hand when something should be done 
for ilm nnlng generation, in a scientific way, more than the commoa 
oouotry schools supply*" 

From Mn H. L. Pattinson, of Newcastle -on-Tyne 

I HAV£ well considered the circidar of the Society of Arts, dated 
31.st ult, and I very much approve of the whole of it 

*^ One's eyes cannot be shut to the fact, tliat ahnost aU manitfacturing 
processes now depend more on intelligence and skiO, rather than on 
locality ; and most branchea are becoming so highly developed^ th 
mme^ and in many cases mucli, scientific knowledge is required for th 
successful pursuit. The oldest and most iniportant manufacture, that o 
food agi'icidture, cannot he carried on in futm-Ci profitably at leasit, with 
out the aid of science ; and certainly I hold with you^ that the science 
should be placed within the reach of all. Every grammar school in tha 
country should impart some rudiments of practical science. 

But except the matter is taken up by Government in a liberal and 
enlightened way, the thing will not be done.'* 
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List of British Juroes at the Pahis ExhibitioNj appointed by ihm 

BOARB OF TRiJ>E, IQ pursuance of the RECOMMENnATIOHS 

Her Majesty's Commissioners. 



Clash I MNING AND METALLURGY, 

W, J* Hamiltok, FreiidcGt of the Geological 
Society. 

Warikoton Smyth, F,G.S., Professor of 
Hiaiog and Mineralogy in the GoTemmenc 
School of Mines, and laipeclor of Mines to 
the Bnebj of QomwoIL 



CtASS IT, FORESTEY, itc 

Sir W* Hooker, FR.S*» Director of the Boyil 
Gilrdt^ns^ Kew. 



Clms lit AGRICULTURE 

J, EvELTw DsNiso^c, M,P,, Member of tbt 
Boyal Agrictiliara) Societj ol^^bod* 
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CiiASS TIL AofttctTLTcrnE, &c. — contmued, 

StrrPLBjreNTAEV Jdroiu» 
Jornr WuMon, F.B.S E., Professor of Agricnl- 

tare in the University of Ediagburgh. 
C, E, Amos^ Consulting ISagmeer to the B<>yal 

Agricultur&l Soctetj of England, 

Clam TV. MACHINEKY IN GENERAL 
AS APPLIED TO INDUSTHT. 

JCROR. 

Qeorqe Eennib, C,E., F.R.S. 



Clam V. RAILWAY MACHINERY, 
COACHES, AND H^UlNESa 

Juttoas. 

T. B. Cn*KPTO^% C.E., Engineer to thi; Bah- 
marine Telegraph between France and Eng- 
bind — f[>r Railway Ma<ihinery, 

Rt. Hon. LoaD Shslburne, iLF — for Coiclseia 
SLtid Horneii. 



Clam VL MACHINERY FOR WORE- 

SHOPa 

W. FAiEBAisir, C-E., F,ll.S., Cotrespondiug 
Hember of tbo Frencb In^titi^tef and Juror 
in 185L 

Clasi VH. MACHINERY FDR WOVEN 
FABRICS 

Joiton. 

Rey, R. Will is, XL A, RR-S., Professor of 
Natural Pbilosophyt Cambridge, and of 
Mechaaics In lUe GovemmetJt ftehool of 
Mmea, and Juror in 1851 ; aided by the 
Jarorii for Woven Fabric*. 



Cla*9 VHL ARTS RELATING TO THE 
EXACT SCIENCES, AND TO IN- 
STROCTION, 

Sm Dx7jt> BfiswsTtiitt F,B.S., Member of the 
French In&tttiite^ and Deputy -Chairman and 
Reporter of the Jury of i^hilosophicai Instru- 
ments in 185 L 

X C4aT«Ti, Alderman of tie City of London, 
vid Chairman of the Metropolitan Coni> 
mittee of Watch and Clock-makers. 

SlTPPLEMENTJLnT JUROR. 

Da, Ttj^uai,, F.R.S., Professor of Physics in 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 



Clam IX HEAT, LIGHT, AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

JCJROfil. 

WiiBATST05«fi, F,ILS., Profesisor of Experi- 
mental Philoflophy, King's College, Corres- 
ponding Member of tbe French laetitute, 
De. Neil Arnott, F.RS. 



ClajwX CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
INCLUDING PAPER. 

THQHAa Graiiaji, F.IiS.| Master of the Mmt^ 
Corresponding Member of the French Insti- 



tute, and Deputy -Cliairman and Reporter of 
the Chemical Jury in 1851. 
WARnEK i>B LA KiTE^ F.E.S., RcportcT and 
Juror in the Exhibition of 1851. 



Claas XI ALlMENTilRY SUBSTANCES. 
Juror. 

B. Owen, F.R,S., Corresponding Member of 
the French Institute, and Chairman of the 
Jury on Alimentary Snbstances in the Exhi* 
bition of 185 K 



Class XIL HYGIENE, PHARMACY, 
SURGERY, MEDICINE. 

JUBORa. 

Sir Jo»Et'K Dmjpfe, Physician to the British 
Embassy in Parii. 

Da, RoTLK, F.R,S„ President, Professor of 
Milter ia Medica m King^s College, Scientific 
Referee to the H.E.I.C. on the Vegetable 
Substances of India, and Jun^r in J85h 

StJri*LKMeNTARr JCROR. 

Edwik Chahwick, C.B., late Member of the 
General Board of Health, 



Clajss Xin. NAVAL AND MILITARY 
ARTS, 

JUROdS. 

Lieutenant- Gencrul Sir Joux Bctrgoftke, 
Bajit., G.C.B., Inspector General of Fortifi- 
cations, and Jnror m 1B51. 

J. f^coTT Rl'ssill, F.R.!!?., Shipbuilder, late 
Secretary to I he Boyal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1851. 



CrAaa XIV. CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
JtrROR. 
X Locke, C.E., M J. 

StJrPLEMENTART JtTBOB. 

CuAELi^s Makby, C.E., Secretary tu the lasti* 
tat ion of Civil Engineers. 



Class XV. STEEL AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
Juror, 

T* MouLSoy, the Master Cutler of Sheffield* 

StJrFLEMEnTABT JCROR. 

J. J. Meoiii, F(StA*| Juror in Ihe Exhibition 
of 1 851* 



Ci^-iss XVT. GENERAL METAL WORK. 
jtjmoRs. 

W. Bird, Deputpr^h airman of Jury on Ircm 

in the Exhibition of 1851. 
Alfred TaitloBi F.G.S. 



CtAfls rVll, GOLDSMITHS* WORK, 
JEWELLERY, AND BRONZES. 

JnaoK« 

The Most Nobble the Marquis of EsExromPp 
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Ci^ss XVm. GLASS AND POTTERY. 

JUBOBS. 

J. Habtlbt, Mano&ctorer of Glass in Sun- 
derland, and Medallist in 1851. 
J. Webb, Juror for Furniture in 1851. 

SuFPLEiaSlTTABT JUBOB. 

Db. Hofmahx, F.B.S., Professor of Chemistry 
to the GoYemment School of 2iCnes, and 
Juror and Reporter in the Exhibition of 185 1 . 



Class XTX. COTTON PRINTING AND 
DYEING. 

JUBOBS. 

T. Bazlbt, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Manchester, one of Her M^esty's 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

Wai.txb Cbux, F.R.S., Calico PHnter and 
Bleacher, Glasgow. 



Class XX. WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 
MANUFACTURES. 

JUBOBS. 

S. Addinotov, Woollen Merchant, London, 
and Reporter of the Jury on Woollen Cloths 

' in the Exhibition of 1851. 

RiCiiABD S. BuTTBBFiBLD, Merchant, of Brad- 
fbrd, Yorkshire. 



Clajm XXL SILK. 

JUBOB. 

T. F. GiBSOH, one of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

SUFPLBMXKTABT JUBOB. 

T. WxHKWoBTH, Reporter to the Silk Jury in 
the Exhibition of 1851. 



Class XXTT. FLAX AND HEMP. 

JuBOB. 

Ebskine Beyebidoe, Linen Manufacturer, 
Dunfermline. 

SCPPLEMEKTABT JUBOB. 

James MacAdam, jun.. Secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Pixmiotion and Improyement 
of the Growth of Flax in Ireland, and Hono- 
rary Secretary to the Belftst Committee for 
the French Exhibition. 



Class XXHI. HOSIERY, CARPETS, &c 

JCBOBS. 

W. Felkot, Chairman of Jury on Clothing 
in 1851. 

Petbb Gbahax, Upholsterer, and Juror in 
1851. 

Class XXIV. FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. 

JCBOBfl. 

His Grace the Dukb of Hajoltoh. 

M. DiOBT Wtatt, Architect, Secretary to the 

Execntiye Committee of the Exhibition of 

1851. 

Class XXV. MISCELLANEOUS AND 
ORNAMENTAL OBJECT& 

Right Hon. Lobd Asobubtob, F.RB., Presi- 
dent, DepQty-Chairman of Jury on Furni- 
ture in the Exhibition of 1851. 

Class XXVL PRINTING, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &c 

JCBOB. 

Chables Rnioht, Publisher. 

SCPPLEMEMTABT J DBOB. 

Thomas db la Rub, Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Committee of Paper Makers and 

Stationers for the Paris Exhibition, and 
Juror in 1851. 



Class XXVIL MUSIC. 

JUBOB. 

Right Hon. Sib Gxobgb CLEBK,Bart,F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Academy of Music 

Class XXVIIL PAINTING, ENGRAV- 
ING, AND LITHOGRAPHY. 

JuBOBS. 

Lobd Elcho, M.P. 
Daniel Macusb, Esq.* RJL 
Fbedebick Tatleb, Esq. 
J. H. Robinsok, Esa, Engrayer. 

Class XXIX. SCULPTURE. 

JuBOBS. 

Right Hon. H. Labouchebb, MLP, 

R WCSTMAOOTT, ESQ.* R.A. 

W. Caldbb Mabshali., Esq., B.A. 



Class XXX. ARCHITECTURE. 

JUBOBS. 

Sib Chables Babbt, R.A. 
Pbofessob Cockebbll, R.A. 



APPENDIX R. 

Extracts from the Report on Industrial Instruction in England 
made to the Belgian Government in 1853 by Mons. de Cocquiel. 

" If the personal qualities of the English are taken duly into account, it 
will be found that, in reality, that country is not, in an industrial point 
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view, more advanced than certain nations of the Continent Our 
e'^tablishraent's are, beyond any doubt, managed with moi^e order and in 
a more skilful manner than the manufactories of En^^land ; oiu* mines ai^c 
worked with greater economy and more in conformity with the laws of 
science than those of that country* * Whenever— and that impUes in 
almost everj" manufacture* — a learned Englishman, a member of the 
executive of the Great Exhibition, said recently before t}i^ Society of Aris^^ 
I* Science or Ai*t was invoked as an element of progresSj we saw, as an 
levitable law, that the nation which most cultivated them was in the 
ascendant* Onr manufacturers were justly astonished at seeiug most of 
the foreign coimtries ^rapi Jly approaching, and sometimes excelling, u^j in 
[lauufactures, our own by hereditary and ti"aditional right/ But England 
enjoys the advantage of considemble experience ; she has enormous 
apital at command, and possesses a vigorous population, gifted witli 
powers of production superior to those of the populations of Europe 
generally. 

' That for wliich England may claim an undeniable superiority is her 
Icommercial skill. For that kind of business or transactions whose object 
to know at every moment the state of production and consumption in 
the various markets of the world, she possesses an aptitude peculiai^ly 
her uwn. Whether through her native superiority, or in consequence of 
jjBthe advantages confen-ed upon her by her insular position, she has been 
^B^abled to command the greater shai"e of the general commerce. This, I 
^Kam firmly convinced, is one of the fii-^t causes, the fundamental one, 
|HDf her manufacturing superiority* It is because she has better imder- 
stood commerce than other nations, that she has seen her labour prosper^ 
.and develope itself in her manufactures ; and that the latter, by a constant 
tbicrease of production, have attained a degree of improvement unknown 
elsewhere. It is because England lias been endowedj in the highest 
with the genius for this spe<dal branch of ct>mraercial btu'ter, that 
been enabled tu realize in her relations with other nations, fairly 
aough it must be admitted, enormous profits, which she could davotCj in 
the shape of capital, to the improvement and advancement of her home 
manufacture* 

It iSj therefore, in some respects, owing to ciimmstances foreign to 
manu&icturing skilly that English manufactures have obtained the im- 
mense superiority which they now enjoy. It would, therefui-e, in my 
opinion^ be very illogical to draw any conclusion whatsoever against the 
advantages to be derived from industrial instruction, from the fact that 
England, the greatest manufacturing power in the world, is neverthaless 
deprived of its advantages. 

" It mnst^ moreover, be admitted that if England does not possess an 

• Dr, Lyon Pluyfmr. Vide " Lectum oa Uic Results of tb^ Great Eihi»wtiaiL*' IkscIuw IV.# 
Ifl^ YoL L London i Bvgue^ 

mm 
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organized system of industrial mstruction, tlie professional educatioiLj 
in tliat country results, a certain extentj from the direction whicli i« 
given to the general education. The latter 13 eminently practical, and 
is not, to the same degree as in our country^ of that vagne and ideal < 
character which leads the mind towards the speculativej and diverts it 
from the real- In England the sciences otTer themselveti under ajipects \ 
leading their votaries towards the practical ; popularising and facilitating 
iti developmenL It is not solely for tlie cnltivation of the mind that 
general instruction is given, but stiU more with the aim of preparing men i 
to render themselves useful to their country and to themselves, by the prac- 
tical exercise of their faculties* To this paitieular \iirectioii imparted to 
general education, the English add resources which are exceedingly 
valuable, the use of which is precious, and the action incessant. Tlieir 
country is inundated with small tracts and treatises, bringing instruction 
within the reach of the meaneist capacities ; and all these cheap publica- 
tions, which popularise the generalities of science, place at Uie command 
of the people instruction which enablcB them to apply to works of utility 
the improveraenti realised in the higher regions of the scientific world. 

" The want of a system of industrial instruction organized upon an ] 
extensive scale, and calculated to he complemental to the many reaourcea 
which the t?ountrj^ possesses to develop its prod action j is not the less ] 
generally felt in England by all the men whose ideas weigh in the balance , 
of public opinion. The manufacturing classes are fully alive to the necessity 
wliich has become manifest of orgtinizing a complete system of industrial i 
instruction. The Exhibition of 1851 has aroused the national feeling,! 
and given the inj]>etus to this movement, which is daily gatberingj 
strength. This Exhibition itself sprimg from the idea which is the ] 
groundwork of professional instruction. Its object is to guide by tlie { 
light of science, to render more ijitelligent^ more skilfiilj and more pro- j 
ductive the labour of man, which is the source of his enjo^Tnents and Ms 
welfare^ by means of M^hich he feeds, lodge^j and clotlies liimself, wdiich 
shelters him from the catastrophes of nature, which presei-ves his bealth, 
and lengthens his Ufa Tlie Universal Exhibition was a great school in 
which every nation came to seek, from the example of others, the means 
of improving its own laboiu'j its own industry, and the Britisli people 
have themselves been extensively beneflted by the improvements which 
their rivals have brought to the work of production. The idea which 
originated the Great Exhibition j is now fructifying and developing itaelf 
in the United Kingdom, and will certainly eventually expand to a magnifi- 
cent ay stem of industrial instruction, which, I have no doubt, will ere long . 
eerve as a model to all the nations of the Continent. Assuredly Udsl 
woula be a great and noble task for the nation, which, for the Last qv 
of a century, has given the signal of aU the great reforms demanded byJ 
civEizatioUi 
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" III Eelgiiun, m well as in England, the eoustantly growing necessity 
of oT^nizing ii^ilastrial instruction baa been recognized by an intelligent 
anj enlightend government. On the eve of entering xipon this great 
work of amelioration, it has appeared to eminent men of our country, tliat 
it would l>e usefid to have a detailed knowledge of tlie institutions which 
EDglaod already posses-^es, of the re!*ults they havt» exerted upon industry, 
as well m of the new efforts whicli are nnw being made in that eoimtry 
in tlie same direction* 

" Britisli industry has developetl itself, owing tut natural eaufiea 
which I liave exi»laiiieilj Mnthfuit the concurrence of an organissed system 
of induatrial inatruction. For of all the institutioiis wliich now exist in 
England; some, established for a length of time, have either swerved 
fi'om the true principle-Sj or have only been very limited in their action ; 
otlien*j recently established, have as yet exeiled no visible influence 
Tiijon industry. In Belgium, where we possess no natural resoui^ces 
comparable to tliose of the United Kingdom, we eonkl not with im- 
punity disregard the necessity of iudastrial instruction, which must 
stand us in need to compensate for our leas favourable position. The 
Great Exhibition having revealed to the eyes of the British people the 
inferiority of English workmanship in everything relating to the 
scientiflc portion of production, there has been formetlj on the other side 
of the Channel, angular league for the C3tabli?ihment of industrial in- 
struct! OB, and ere long Parliament by a fa%*ourable solution will be seen 
to crown the efforts of the enlightened men w!iO have devoted them- 
selves to this cause. 

** The Engllsli Government, in favouring this niovement, will only 
remain true to the programme of measures of popukr improvement 
which lor several years seem to have been the object of their most 
anxious solicitude. Cheap living, and the elevation of the industrial 
classes^ has been the avowed banner of the must distuiguislied statemen 
<»f England. 

To attain this object, the important point is to inci^ease the pro- 
ductive power of society* 

Tiiere are divers ways of fostering productioiij but one of the most 
effitmeioufi and direct is education. Modern societies are baaed on a 
"rinciple but little suspected by those wliich preceded them^ viz., tliat 
every individual receives in proportion to what he gives. To render the 
language of science more intelligible, society may be represented m a 
" uge mereiuitile establishment, in which eivcli has las debtor and creditor 
account* Tlie essential re^[uisiti3 for tlie welblK^ing of society becomes 
here numifest : Every one 7fmst be idaced in a comlUion to give more in 
order tkfxt more may be rendered to kirn The husbandnum, who sends 
to market heavy and plentiful corn* the capitalist, whom science has 
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taught to diflcover a lubie, and to work it with skiD and eoonomv, he 
who sappliea society with a graceful and commodioos piece of fumitore, 
a tastefol design, profound scientific knowledge, practised and intellig^t 
muscular power, frc, will be entitled to a larger share of the general 
production than the husbandman who can only send light and scanty 
com ; than the capitalist, a portion of whose capital is squandered in 
futile experiments ; than he who supplies society with an ungraceful 
piece of furniture, imfitted for the purpose for whidi it was intended, a 
design discordant in form and colour, faLse and empirical knowledge, 
rude and untutored muscular power, fcc 

" Regarded in this point of view, industrial instruction bids &ir to be 
the mainspring of the improvement of mankind. We live in an age in 
which the mechanism of production has been perfected to a marvellous 
degree. From the simplest tool to the powerful vehicles whidi bound 
through space with miraculous velocity, every kind of machinery has 
been renovated over the surface of the globe, by the inspiration of 
sdenoe. Credit places capital more boimtifully at the command of the 
woiters. Laws and manners favour labour. Whilst everything thus 
changes to his advantage around the producer, he should himself be 
improved. Whilst all the instruments of production are being perfected, 
it is necessary that the foremost of all these instruments — man — should 
become more skilfuL 

Industrial education, therefore, naturally presents itself as likely to 
be in our time an object of attentive solicitude. The men of every class 
who have to enlist beneath the banner of production, should ardently aid 
its development ; and it is the duty of governments to second their 
eflTorts, if not to forestall them. To regard the question, however, in 
another point of view, worthy in the highest degree of the serious 
attention of statesmen, it may be said that the tendency of civilization is 
to constitute skill the only element of superiority in production. 

" Let me explain my meaning :- - 

"England at present sends back to America, spun and woven, the 
cotton which she receives from her in the shape of a raw material ; 
America, on the other hand, sends back to England, in the shape of 
certain implements, the steel which in turn she receives from her in the 
shape of a raw material How does this happen ? It is evidently a 
question of skill ; and because in both instances a superior degree of 
skill in the manu&cture comi)ensates for the deamess of the raw material 
and the expenses of freight. 

"According as science progresses, skill occupies a higher rank in 
production. Time was when local advantages were decisive of the 
fate of a branch of industry and of the prosperity of a population. 
The country which had numerous watercourses was called the land of 
manufacture ; that which was favoured with the finest climate had the 
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piilin for figriciilUrrf^ : that wliich po-ssesnetl certain raw umteriaU was 
naturaily nifirked out to sell tlu*m in the shaiwi (jf uoiuplete protluctSi and 
to enrich itself by that commei'ce without having to dread competition* 
When fit^ain aiul machinery made their aj>i>earaiice in the world, manu- 
facturer had no longer a Ijirthplace ; when agriciiltm'al soience became 
improv^ed, the countries in which the sun aeeins to liide itself were seen 
to produce a vegetation finer than that of the hinds moat tavonred bjr 
nature ; when fiteara was applied to the locomotion of man and of goods 
by laud and by sea, the proximity of the raw material w;is no longer 
anj^thing than mi advantage which the akill of a rival nation can easily 
neutralise, 

" Every day the social improvements tend more and more to equalise 
tlie oonditiona of production between nations^ so as to leave inteUigeuee 
and skill only subsisting as instnmnents of superiority. It is owing to 
this superiority th*at England m enabled to send back to America^ in the 
Hhapeof woven fabrics, the cotton which she has received from that country, 
notwithstanding the advantage-s possessed by America pf cheaper raw 
material and equally clieap fuel. It is owing to the same cause that 
America, wliich, in the clearing of her venerable forests, haa acquired 
greater skill tlian any other nation in the manulacture of the spade, the 
axe, and the hatcliet, is enabled to send back these tools to England^ 
whence she derived the raw material of which they are made, and that 
cheaper and better than the English could manufacture them themselves. 

*'The statei?raen of England have thoroughly well understood the 
question in this respect j the Exhibition of 1851 was to them a gleam 
of light which they mhII not fail to turn to profitable account. But this 
is an additional reason why other nations should gird on their arms and 
l>repare for the conflictj that they may not lose the ground they have so 
hiboriouflly gained. 

Unfortunately^ our system of education in Belgium has scarcely pre* 
pared us to gather laurels in this glorious aflray. Tlie general education 
given in our country, as in the mujority of the other coxrn triers of Europe, 
noways fits us to play a useful part in society, Tlie general instruction 
in preparing yoimf^ men for every career, qualifies them for none. Hence 
that crowd of applicants for government situations. If we had a well 
organised special system of instruction, w*e should likewise not see so 
many young nieuj for want of better occupations, aspire to the diploma 
of advocate or <loctor, too frequently without rendering real services to 
society, frittering away talents w^hich might be rendered available in other 
directiona 

Asmiredly, if greater facilities were afforded to young men of acquiring 
practical knowledge in manufacturing, commercial, and agi'ieultural 
industry, the number of candidates for government appointments wt*uld 
speedily be found to diminish considerably. The system of education 



whicli prevaik in the greatt;r number of the Eiiro|'>ean states, uot only 
iloes not prepare men to enter upon the industrial cai*eer^ but actually 
tendB to diveit them from it. Nobody caa doubt that the tendency of 
the cljisaical studies, such aa they are generaUy conBtituted, inspires young 
men witli a kind of disdain for the industrial professiona This is an e\*il, 
a deplorable one, eminently opposed to the general spirit of the aga 
Beyond the walls of tlie edocational establialiments and the colleges, 
industry is held in high esteem ; it is placed on a level with all situa- 
tions, and in the great sUites foremost in the march of civilization it baa, 
on more than one occasion, proved the steppingstone to the highest public 
functions. Inside the colleger, tlie indiisLrinl professions are , indeed, 
regarded much in the same light as by Cicero, when he termed them 
soni idm artes. 

However this may he, the English seem now tboroiighly resolved to 
enter upon a more ratioDal course ; they have decided that the surplus 
fimds of the Great Exhibition shall be devoted to the establishment ot a 
system of industrial instruction* At the present moment a scheme fur its 
organization is in the liands of tlic illiLstrious prince who has m ijowerfully 
contributefl to the great gathering of 1851. I have no immediate know- 
ledge of the details of this plan, but according to intbrniation which 1 liave 
l>eeiiable to obtain, the following would appear to he its lea<lingfejEi/tures: — 
Tn all the important towns of the United Kingdom .schools are to be esta- 
blished, in which the working men will be enabled to obtiiin, during their 
apprenticeship, a knowledge of the science.s which are in direct illation 
to tlieir trades. There is further to be establishedj in connexion with the 
bcIkjoIs, a c^ntnil institution, to be liberally aided by the Government, 
The working men who have finished their apprenticeship are to be 
admitted^ after examination, into the industrial collegej anrl ai*e there to 
]rtrrsue a regular course of theoretical ami practical study* On leaving 
this school^ certificates are to be given to those who Bhall pa>ss the 
required examinations in a satisfactory manner,*^ 
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Repobt by Consul-Genebal Ward on the Bavarian KDUCAfiojTAi 

Infititutioks for PnACTicAL Science and Art. 
My Lord, Leipzig, October 18, 1854. 

In obedience to that pjirt of your Lordship s instructions of tlie 
15th of August last, which directed my attention to any institotions at 
Munich, or the neighbouring towns, for the promotion of Science and 
Art, I have the honour to submit to your Lordship some account of the 
schools and other educationjd institutions, whereby th© people of 
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Bavfiria are tniined for a Ciireer in trade or agiicultm'ej ia the poly- 
technic ai*ta, the line ai'ts, and tl*e higher branches of exact science, 

1. Munich ia deservedly celebrated for the magnificent jmblic build- Artistic eete^- 
ingi5 Avhich have been erected in it, the i^mains of ancient art wliich ^runicli, 

it ctm tains, the acliievements in modern art, in aeulptui^e, castings^ ]>ic- 
tures, and fi'eseoes, which have been accompli^shed in it, and the many 
^iiuilar woi'ks wliich are sitill going on there. The geiiiua of King Louis 
]n\H converted the formerly dull and nntntereyting Bavarian capiUil into 
ii reponitoiy and finhool of the fine arts. In reviving tlie cla^^siciil spirit 
uf the anctentsj King Louis lias also known how to call into existence 
another form of «rt, — the religious-romantic, ^ — which charaeterisea the 
productions of the first niaaters of the day, and is so much in harmony 
with the genius and feelings of tlie nineteenth centuiy. Munich ha^i in 
Cf>nsequenee 1>ecome a place of resort for artists of all nations, and m 
viaited by the loveii^ of the beautifnl from all j^arta of the world. With- 
out dwelling, however, ui>on what is so universally known, or attempting 
any de-scription of the galleries and aitistic collections, wliose contents 
have been detailed over and over again in printed book«, my present 
object m more especially to advert to the fact that the late King of 
Bavaria hai^ not only raised a city which will remain a monument of hin 
energy and taste,* but has done much anore by laying the foundation ol' 
a gooit sysitem of national educati^>n fm* the industrial classes of the 
people, I shall endeavour to explain this system witli as ranch conciseness 
lis a due notice of tlie various im^titutions comprised in it will admit of System of 

2, The technical branch of the Bavarian education^ s^^ateni dates 

ii*om the year 1H33, when it was regularly organized m a progi'esaive B&mria. 
series of institutions, from the schools of trade and agriculture to the 
IKjlytechnic and the technical high school. The popular instruction in 
the elementary German schools had a direction given to it con-esponding 
with that of the trade schools, and by this and the formation of drawing 
i^cbools for the people, an opportunity was afforded to pupils of the most 
limited meauB to lay the groundwork for that artistic ability which is 
generally so valuable in the mechanical and manufacturing career. For 
such as might be unable to attend the trade or the polytechnic sehoolsi 
separate schools were opened on Sundays and hoi idaja, where they might 
acquire much useful knowledge^ and extra lectures were appointed to be 
given in the trade schools for the benefit of apprentices and others who 
were not regidar pupils. In this way technical information has been 
very widely ditiused among the people^ and the youth of the middle 
classes liave been furnished with the means of attaining excellence, either 
in the fine arts or the exact sciences, or in those branches of knowledge 
which are the most necessary to trade and manufactures. 



* The population of Muobh was 40,638 in the year 1812 ; in 1853 h had riiea to 128,803, 
[ including the iuhurb« and the gnrrisou. 
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Principles of 3. By an ordinance of King Louis, dated the 16th of February, 
e system. 1333^ the new educational plan (which does not interfere with the 
gymnasia or the course of classical and purely scientific study previously 
established) was authoritatively introduced. It is therein declared that 
neither the polytechnic nor the trade schools were intended to be in 
themselves schools of art, but were designed to carry art into trade and 
manufactures, and to raise the latter to the point which the progress of 
technical skill and the necessary competition with foreign industry 
required. The basis of a good technical education was first to be laid in 
the elementary schools, where the rudiments only of linear and orna- 
mental drawing were to be taught, and the instruction in useful objects 
was to be adapted to the future wants of farmers and tradesmen, and to 
be made preparatory to the lectures to be given in the schools of agri- 
culture and trade. The first step, as well as the foundation of technical 
instruction, would be the schools of trade (Gewerbe-Schulen). The in- 
struction to be given in these schools was to begin with arithmetic, 
simple geometrical drawing, and the doctrine of the circle, simple orna- 
mental sketches, and the rudiments of natural history, and was to con- 
clude with architectonic drawing, free sketching by hand, exercises in 
the style of business and in book-keeping, and, when required by the line 
of pursuit, the necessary knowledge of chemistry. These, as well as the 
proper lessons in languages, geography, and history, were to be divided 
into a three years' course of study. 

The schools of trade were not promised any direct allowance from 
the State, but were to be supported by various means, such as the 
revenue of the former town schools, voluntary contributions, moderate 
payments by the scholars, certain foundation and charity funds, and 
subscriptions of the parishes. In each circle of the kingdom a trade 
school of the circle (Kreisgewerbschule) would be established at the prin- 
cipal town, which school would receive 5,000 florins out of the funds of 
the circle. 

Every trade school of the circle was to have an agricultural master 
to teach farming, in so far as the same should not be included in the 
instruction imparted in common to the commercial and agricultural 
classes. The establishments of any good master manufacturers and any 
farms in the neighbourhood were to be made available, so that the pupils 
might see the practical application of what they learned. 

The superior trade instruction, viz., that of the polytechnic school, 
would begin with the higher branches of drawing (architectonic, geo- 
metric, and perspective drawing, mathematics, descriptive geometn^ 
experimental physics, and the inidiments of civil architecture, and it 
would conclude with mechanical and architectui-al drawing, the doctrine 
of machinery, and mathematics, technical chemistry, and, if suitable to 
the destmation of the pupil, embossing and modelling, also the leading 
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principles of the arts of i-oad, canal, aud bridge making. Herej also, the 
studiea would be diBtributed over a three yeaiV oouraa 

The polytechnic schools would be established at Munich, Nuremberg, 
and Augaburg* The sura of 27,000 fiorius^* inserted ibr the purpose iii 
the State budget, would be' divided amongst them. It waa enjoined 
that each of these three schools, as well as the reBf>eetive schools of trade, 
should principally cultivate those branches of knowledge for which its 
loeality appeai^ed most favourable ; that, oonsequentlyj the Munich 
school should devote itaelf to building) and objects^ cxmnected with the 
jirtistic ; that at Nin-emberg casting and metallic manufactiu'es should 
be chiefly attended to ; and at Augsburg, the woollen and cotton manu- 
factur^, weaving, aud dyeing. 

The higfiest grade of instruction for the technical pupil would be 
found in the aocalled technical high iscbool, composed of the profeaaoi^s 
of the Cauieralifitic fiuudty, and tlioae of diendstry, matbematic;'^, 
physics, in the univenisityj and so concentrated as to foim an 
institution in itwelf^ But those students who might cliooae a purely 
artistic career might proceed at once to the Academy of tlie Fine Arts, 
and complete tlieir educfition in art as pupils of that institution. 

Such were the principles established by the enlightened King of 
Bavaria for the instruction of the great mass of his Bubjects in the real or 
practical branches of knowledge For chissical education (literm hmm- 
iiiore^), institutions already existed, nearly similar Uy those in other German 
States ; viz., the Elementary Latin Schools ; the Gyn^nasia for Greek, 
Latin, i:c. ; the Lycaia, or higher Gymnasia ; and tiie University, as the 
high school of learning and pure science. These imititutionis were not 
interfered with by the new technical system; the Intention was to 
separate tlie two gi^at paths of knowledge, but that they should both be 
followed at the same time Ijy their respective classas of students, the one 
pari pas$u with the other, 

4. Regulations in detail, for carrying out the principles thuri laid Re^lationifo 
doT^Tl by the King, were issued by the Minister of the Interior on the -ith tiie^stem. 
of Aprilj 1 836. They ai*e arranged under seven headsj aud are stated to 
have been drawn up after previous communication with all those persons 
most conveiT*ant with education and practical science. 

Under the First Hmd^ technical instmction declared to compiise 
all those branches of instruction whose bases and object fall properly 
^vithin the sphere of the exact sciences. The branches are four, viz. ; — 

The qualifyin^g for a purely artistic career. 

The ([ualifying for the public service, in the deptu'tment of works, 
roads, bridges, mines, salteras, an«l forests. 

Tlie qualifying for the proteanioiis of civil engineer, niachiiie-ljuilderi 
1^; andf 

* One florin is ec|u&l to &bcH]t etcding. 
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The qualifying for the ortlinary callings of citizejis, muh m maiin- 
factiiring, productive trades, liuilding, and the improvement of the soiL 

Technical education stands between the purely scientific and the 
merely popular. Its gioundwork is laid in tlie Lathi and the Gennan 
elementary seho<>k,f wliich all chiklren are liy law ohlige^l to attend ; if 
Cfttholics from the age of six to twelve, and if Protestanta from the ag« 
of Bix to thirt43en years. Here the instrnctirjin in drawing and in other 
objects of useful knowletlge begins. When the first period is over, ths 
separation take« phice, and the youth proceeds either to the classical 
Gjmna«iunij or to tlie school of trade and agi'icnltnre ; but if he doe.i 
not become a pupil of either of tliese institutions, lie is obliged to attend 
the Sunday aiul holiday nelioob ; if a Catholic for o»3urse.s of four yeai^ 
and if a Protestant for courses of two years and a half The schook of 
trade and agriculture ai'e thus the teclmical, as op|iOS€d to the classical. 
Gymnasia; tliey are continued in the pi »Ly technic schook, or technical 
Lycasa, which corresjjond with the classical Lyca^ft : and culuiinate in tho 
technical high schoolj which also answers ti> the scientiiic high seliool 
in the University of Munich. There is to be no contest between the prin* 
ciple of humunimji and that of rmlimn, but an hannonious development 
of each principle distinctly on separate lines. Either system is well 
ealcnlated to awake the intelligence of tlie pupil, and tu stimulate liis 
fiicultiej^ in the destined direction , whilst each iuculcatea moral dutii^and 
religious ssentinients in an equal degree. 

tSecomUy, Drawing is required to be taught in tlio Latin, as well iv^ in 
tlie elementary German sehixds, gratuitously, that is to say, simple 
geometrical fignres, circleSj and lines, and simple sketches and oopie& 
In the elenientary HchooL4, not merely language and grammar, Imt the 
rudiments of arithmetic, geography, and histLvry, art^ ineludbd tri the 
coiu'fte. 

Thirdly. Tlie objects of the schools of trade and agriculture, in 
which the tecbnicid branch *tf education begins, are i-eiteratecl^ as well as 
the sources fi-nni wliich these schools are to be maintained. The fundii 
transferred from the old town schools amount to 2JJj017 ilorins per 
animuL The technical inBtruction, proiierl}- so ad led, is to embrace the 
whole range f>f trade, manutactures, and jmxhice of the soil, geometry, 
iind algebra, an far as etiuatioim of the secfmd degree, drawing, embi»t8s* 
ing and modellingj mechanics, natund history, the rudiments of che- 
mistry, and book-keeping. Fur the agricultural papils the cttmrse is 
varied according to their requirements. Provision is also made for 
regular inHtniction in religion, hist^jry, gaigraphy, and the Gertnan 
lun^^uagCj of which the htst three are t*iught to such technicid pupih* m 
come fnau the Ijatin scbuol, in eoninjon with the pupils of the Gynmasinni, 
and to the rest of the technical pupils in the Himday and holiday 
schuolR« 



Under the Fourth Head are explained the objt*etB of the Siuiday and 
lioliday, agricultural tmd mechanies* schook, wliich arc distinct from the 
8chook of trade Inst mentioned. They are adapted to such young 
farmers and trading ajiprentices m may not be able to attend the daily 
schiXjla The instruction m given gratifi, and coinpriJ?^ the rudiments of 
linear and ornamental drawing, and of geometiy, embossing and model- 
ling, popular physicH, cheuiistryj and machinery, and agriculture, Tliis 
technical inytruetion is given dui*ing hours not occu]>ied by the so-called 
real objects, viz., religion, historyj geographyj and the German language, 
wliich fire also regidarly tauglit in the Sunday and holiday schools^ aa 
already mentioned. 

Fifthly. The polytechnic schooln, or Technical Lycsea, are desdibed 
as embracing the higher technical sphere, whilst the schools of trade and 
agricidture occupied the lower, and were, in so far, preparatory. The 
course is three yeai'5i. Besides the three Government establishments at 
Munich, Nuremberg, and Augsburg, other towns are allowed to form 
jioly technic schools of their own, subject to the conditions presuribeil, but 
this liberty has not been availed o£ The objects of instruction are, — 
drawing ; mathematics, pui'e and applied ; descrifitive geometry ; experi- 
mental physics; technical chemistry; architeetui'c ; road, eunal, and 
bridge- making ; embiis-sing and modelling; the hii^toiy of trade, and the 
outlines of political economy. Pupils ai^e admitted at the age of titleeii, 
if they liave gone through either the trade school or the Gyinniusium, 
From natives no payment is required ; foreigners iire to pay only 1 2 ttorins 
per annum. Pupils who take only a limited f>ortion of the general instmc- 
tion are also admitted, under the name of Hospi tauten," on ]>ayment of 
G florins for each course of lectures they attend, 

Sixilihj. The Acatlemy of the Fine Arts is enumemted as holding an 
important place among the technical institution of Bavaria* It receives 
pupils who have passed through the proper stages of the polytecluiic 
school in oi'der to complete their education in any of the branches of piu'e 
art or in architecture. 

Lastly, under the Seventh Head^ the technical high school in Uie 
University is declared to be the keystone of the sj^stem of technical educii- 
tion, and the liighest jjoint to which it can be carried It is additionally 
vjilualilc aa a school for the forniatitai of teachers^ and as a re^rt lor the 
candidates for Government employment in the tecl mitral branch* 

The high school is concentrated in the political economy or Cameni- 
listic faculty of the Univei'sity of Munich, and foinns a complete institu- 
tion in itself It comprises the following professorial chairs * —two of 
forest science, one of the higher mechanics, two for mechanical antl 
chemical technology, one for agriculture^ one for pharmacy, one fi>r 
political economy, one for mining, and one for the science of police. 
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Besides these, students have the benefit of the co-operation of professors of 
the philosophical and juridical faculties, as regards physics, mathematics, 
law, metaphysics, and other objects not belonging to the faculty of 
political economy. 

All students who have passed regularly through the Qymnasia and 
Lycsea, have a right of admission to the technical high school ; and the 
pupils of the Royal Academy, candidates in forest science, mining, 
pharmacy, &c., and pupils who have gone through the schools of trade 
and agriculture of the first class, and have acquired the so-called real 
objects from a Gymnasial teacher, have a similar right. It follows that 
pupils of the polytechnic school may hear lectures contemporaneously in 
the high school ; but for those who do not take that course, or become 
students of the Royal Academy, the polytechnic school forms the culmi- 
nating point of their education, and, indeed, is intended to complete the 
entire coui-se of technical, combined with popular, instruction. The 
length of the studies in the high school varies firom two to three years, 
according to the fixture destination of the student. 

Having thus noticed the principles upon which these educational 
institutions were founded, and the substance of the regulations applicable 
to them, I proceed to state the condition in which they appeared to be at 
the time of my visit. 

Munich school 5. The school of trade and agriculture for the circle of Upper 
agriculture. Bavaria is established at Munich, in a commodious building in the 
Damenstift^gasse, under the same roof as the polytechnic school The 
rector is Dr. Joseph Bauer, with whom thirteen other masters are 
associated for the various branches of instruction. At the commence- 
ment of the last school-year, on the 29th of October 1853, there were 
359 scholars; at its close in August 1854 there were 297. The 
' instruction was distributed into three annual courses, in which the 
objects taught respectively were as follows : — 



First Coursk 

Religion, two hours in the week ; wliich is taught separately to the 
Catholic, and to the Protestant, scholars, by teachers of their respective 
confessiona 

Geography and history, two hours in the week. 
The German language, five hours in the week 
The French language, four hours in the week. 
Arithmetic, four hoiu^ in the week. 
Zoology, foiu* hours in the week. 

Drawing, eight hours in the week ; viz., the elements of ornamental 
•drawing, and linear drawing with instruments. 
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Second Course. 

Religion, two hours in the week ; taught sepfirately to Catholics and 
Protestants. 

Geography, two hours in the week. 

The German language and book-keeping, tliree hours in the week. 

The French language, two hours in the week. 

Geometry, four hours in the week. 

Algebra, two hours in the week. 

Physics, elementary, tliree hours in the week. 

Botany, two hom-s in the week. 

Chemistry, two hours in the week. 

Technology, or the theory of machinery, two lioura in the week. 
Theoretical agriculture, two hours in the week. 
Drawing, ornamental and linear, six hours in the week. 
Embossing in clay and wax, four hours in the week. 

Thikd Course. 

Religion, two hours in the week ; taught sepai'ately to Catholics and 
Protestants. 

Geography, two hours in the week. 

Exercises in German style, two hours in the week. 

The French language, two hours in the week. 

Algebra, three hours in the week. 

Descriptive geometry, three hours in the week. 

Stereometry and trigonometry, three hours in the week. 

Mechanics, two Iiours in the week- 
Mineralogy, one hour in the week. 

Chemistry, with experiments, three hours in the week. 

The doctrine of trades and manufactures, two hours in the week ; 
comprising sugar, brewing, distilling, baking, glass, i)orcelain, and 
metallic manufactures, &c. 

Theoretic agriculture, two hours in the week. 

Drawing, ornamental and linear, nine hom's in the week. 

Embossing, four hours in the week. 

The age of admission to this school is twelve years, and. the majority 
of the scholars range between the ages of twelve and sixteen years. 
They are chiefly the sons of tradespeople, inferior officials, and otliei-s of 
the middle ranks in society. The great majority are of the Catholic 
confession. Prizes are annually distributed to the scholars as the 
rewards of exertion. This school h«is, I understood, the advantage of 
occasional access to the collections of macliineiy and other ap2)aratus 
belonging to the polytechnic school The school was considered as 
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flouiishing, the nuinbera having increased. In the school-year 1852-1863 
the number of pupils admitted was 339, of whom 280 were remaining 
at the close of that year. 
Hlonichpoly- 6. The Royal Polytechnic School at Munich is also commodiously 
eehnic school, ^g^ai^iisij^^j fj^Q Damenstiftgasse. It is under the direction of the 
rector, Dr. H. Alexander, assisted by fourteen other professors, a teacher 
of English, and two subordinate assistants in mathematics and the 
cliemical laboratory. The number of scholars at the opening of the 
last school-year, on the 3d of November 1853, was 304, of which 163 
were regular pupils, and 141 were guests (Hospitanten) ; and of these 
248 came from Bavaria, 40 from other parts of Germany, 11 from 
Switzerland, 3 from France, 1 from Russia, and 1 from Moldavia. 

The number of the regular scholars has increased from 154 in the 
previous year (IS52-53) to 163; while the number of the guests (Hospi- 
tanten) has fallen from 174 to 141. 

The admission takes place on having attained the age of fifteen, and 
liaving passed through a trade school or Gymnasium. The instruction 
is distributed over a period of three years, and is divided into three 
ordinary annual courses, and a special course of engineering. The objects 
tauglit were the following: — 

FiKST Course. 

Mathematics ; viz., trigonometry, analytical geometiy, &c. 
Physics ; viz., gravity, light, heat, electricity, &c. 
Machinery, and the drawing of machinery, in which a large collection 
of models is made useful. 
Positional drawing. 
Descrii)tive geometry. 

Ornamental drawing, in tlie antique and other styles, and after 
models. 

Religion for the Catholics, in the first and second courses. The like, 
separately, for the Protestants, in the same coursea 

Second Course. 

Analytical mechanics ; viz., statics and dynamics of solid bodies. 
Machinery, and the drawing of it, with the use of the collection 
belonging to the establishment. 
Chemistry, pure and applied. 
Differential and integral calculus. 
Positional drawing. 

The doctrine of construction in building, and that of building mate- 
rials. 

Electro-maguetism, and the telegraph (in the course of 1852-63J. 
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Thihd Course. 

Applied mechanics ; geodesy j viz., the use of meaauring-iiiatruments, 
yiirveyingj and mapping. 

Machiiiery, and the drawing of it, with the me of the oolleetion in the 
establishment* 

Analytical chemistry. 
CoiniKmitioB in the art of building. 



Course op Enotneerino, 

The knowlege of construction in gererai, and applied specially to 
bi'iiJgeSj roadis, railwa\'Sj canals, and watereonrwe^^* 
Construction and designing. 
The theory of stone-outting. 
Practical geometry. 

Drawing of sectioa^ of stones, walls, &c., and modelling of the same 
in plaster* 
Arcldtectnre, after the antique. 

The range of instrnetion tlnis given is, as will have been perceived, 
e^tensive^ and ftdly sufficient to qualify all for tet.!hnical ]mifeH«ions, 
whose object is not to proceed further into scientific theory. Tlie poly- 
technic students are irom the middle ranks of society, and their ages 
generally between sixteen and twenty-one, though some few are older. 
Of the whole number of stn dents in tlie last year, t wo- 1 hints were 
Catholics. Of the poorer students, small .stipends are given fi>r their 
supjiort to tlie mo8t meritorious ; there are forty-six of these stipends, 
[>fud partly out of Government funi^j and paHly out q{ the revenues of 
the Circles. The school itself is, as already mentioned, also entirely 
maintained by the State. It possesses a large and valuable collection 
of machinery and models, a physical cabinet, a chemical laboni- 
tory, a library, and all the requisite materials of instruction. Excunsiions 
are made by the pupils, with the professor, for the purjmse of the practical 
examination of objects. I was informed in different quarters that Uiis 
institution stands in very good i-epute, and that it owes a great deal to 
its able and enlightened head, Dr. Alexander. 

7* At Nuremberg — the second city in Bavaria in respect of its popula- Nuri^tiiberg 
tion* and industrial imixirtance — the technical institutions are similar ti> ^ 
those of the ca[>ital and embrace all the requisite instruction from the 
first elements to the period of admission to an university, in the school- 
year which closed in the month of August last, the number of pupils in 
these institutions was as follows ; — 



technical m 
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of sisteen and tweaty-oae. Of the whole nnmber, viz.^ 84, 67 were 
Protestants and 17 Catliolics, The number of pupils in 1853-4 was 
greater, bj seven regular scholars and two gueats, than in the previous 
yean The s<;hool possesses a collection of mechanical apparatus in its 
workahopBj and a physical and chemical laljoi'atoiy, 

8, The city of Augsliurg* has long been known for its banking and 
monetary operationSj and it luus also inaniifacture.s of some importanoe. 
Its institutions for teehniail ctlucation are similar in their plan and 
arrangements to those of Niuremberg. They consist of — 





Scholars 


Scholar 1 




ia 1852-53. 


in 1853-54. 


The Heclmnica' Suaday and Holiday Schoob 


978 


939 


The Circle Trade School - • - - 


£30 




The PoJytecluiiti School - - - - 




79 


NmnberT iticludliig Q at!«tft or Iluflpi tauten 


1,303 


1,270 



Prom whicli it appears that the school uf trade has increasedj wliile the 
other two imtitution:^ have somewhat fallen off in the last Bchool-year* 

On every Sunday ami lioliday instruction is given in the mechanics' 
schools, for two honrs in the forenoon, in mechanicSj physias, chemistry, 
and geometiy ; in mercantile accuunts and book-keeping ; in linear 
drawings and free drawing by hand. In the first three, exijeriments are 
used ; and in general care is taken to ascertain by questions that the 
pnpilii remember what has been taught them. In tlie afternoon , one 
hour 3 religious instmetion (separate 1}^ to Catholics and to Protectants) 
is given to those scholars whom their attendance in the mechanics' school 
may have prevented from receiving such instruction in their respective 
parishes. Afterwards, there are two houi^' instruction in linear and 
ornamental hand -drawings and in embossing. The scholars nre either nmi- 
pied in trade and handicraft, so as to be unable to attend a daily school, 
or are daily pupils of the elementary German or Latin acliools. The 
Sunday schools are oonsLdered to be working well, and to be highly 
valuable iis laying the foundation of the future technical career. 

The trade school of the Circle had 238 regular pupils and 14 guests i 
(Hospitantcn), The admission is at twelve, and the ages range 1^tom 
twelve to sixteen and eighteen. The payment is only 4 florins, or 8^. 
yearly. There are thirteen regukr masters. The scltolars are from tlie 
middle ranks of society, and the inajonty are Protestants. Several of ] 
them are Jews, who receive sepamte religious instruction from their own 
Rabbi, The objects of instruction being the same as in the schoohi of | 
tragic at Munich and Nuremberg, it is unnecessary to reiterate them. 
Of the three courses, ilie fii-st is divided into three sections, on account of | 
the great number of scholars inscribed in it. 



* P^uladotL in 1852, 39,340- 
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The poljteclinic soliool at Augsburg is directed by the rector, Polytflclmic 
Dr* Leo, asaisted by seven other professors. Its intention is an ii on need 
to be the formation of technical artists and mechanics for a professional 

career or the service of the State. The conditions of admittance, as well ^ 

as the objects of iiiHtruction, distributed over three aonntil oourses^ are M 

the same as at Munich ; and there m a course of practical instruction in M 

the workBhops, where uiodek and j^ome articlefi of machinery are actually M 

made The ychool is provided with all reriulsite apjiaratugj and with a I 

chemiciil laboratory. H 

Seveitd pupils omne from foreign countries. The majority of the pupils I 

are Protectants, Five stipends were granted last year to poor pupLU, of ■ 

the value together uf 220 florin^*, which were paid from the funds of th^i ■ 

Circle. During the winter months instruction was also given to twenty- I 

five working mechanics in drawing, arithmetic^ and geometry, by the H 

professors of the polytechnic school ■ 

The distinction in the objects of the three Bavarian polytechnic schools I 

originally recommended by the Royal founder^ viz., architecture at I 

Mujiich, metallic manufactui^es at Nuremberg, and textile manufactures M 
at Augsburg, has not been very strictly adhered to in practice ; at least, 

there is no difficulty in obtaining adequate instruction in any of these ■ 
bmuchas in any oiie of tlve schools in question, 

9. I have nlreaily observed that tlie polytechnic instituUous form the iiie MunicU 
ctdminating point of combined technical and popular educatioiL But JJJ^^^ichool* 
ihose who deairc to procec<l further in exact science or in art may dii'cct 
their course either to the technical high school or the Royal Academy, 

The former has been described to consist in that faculty in the University ■ 

of Munich which is devoted to Cameralistic studies, or politick economy, ■ 

with the collateral aid of certain protessors belonging to other faculties. H 

In this high echool the technical or agricnltuial student or artist may ■ 

graduate, if he wishes it, in the same way a« the student who has gone H 

through the regular course of literal humaniores in the Gymnasia may H 

gi'aduate in any faculty of the University — in pure science, philology, B 

I theology, medicinCj or jurisprudence. The Camera listic faculty gives the H 

degree to the technical student, which stamps him as fuUy conversant V 

1 with the theory m well as the pinctiee of those branches of science upon M 

I wldch his career of future uselulness is in any way dependent M 
The XJnivei*sity of Mnnich is also an institution which owes chiefly TheUmv^iJj 

to King Loids its present reputation and flourishing condition. It was A 

I removed in 1828 from the provincial town of Laudshut to tlie Bavarian I 

I capital, and lodged in a spacious and even magnificent building, wher<^ ■ 

I 60 professoi's, ordinary and extratjrdinarVj deliver their lectures to about U 

1,700 studenta The University library has 160,000 volumes. Every m 

I branch of science is taught, except Protestant theologj^ which is eon- fl 

£ned to the smaller University of Erlangen, Catholic tlieology, on the ■ 

R m 
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other hand, oocupies a prominent place, and a seminary for the peculiar 
training of priests stands in immediate connexion with this university. 
TlieGjmiiasia. 1^ Bavaria tlie foundation of a classical education is laid in the 
so-called Latin schools, to which boys are admitted at the age of ^ght 
years, and where they are taught the rudiments of Latin in common 
with other elementary subjects. At the age of about twelve the boy 
proceeds to the Gymnasium, where he follows a r^alar course of classics, 
mathematics, history, 4:c., upon a fixed system laid down by the Govern- 
ment, which differs little from that adopted in Prussia and the other 
German States. When the youth has gone through ihe Gymnasium (the 
higher stages of which are sometimes called the Lycspum^,* he passes to 
the University, and matriculates there upon the certificate of qualification 
which he brings finom tiie Gymnasium, making dboice of the &culty in 
which his studies are to be completed, and his d^ree ultimately ob- 
tained There are in Munich three Gymnasia — ^the Wilhelminum, the 
Haximilianum, and ihe Ludwigs-Gymnasium, whidi is under tiie direc- 
tion of the Benedictine monksL The instruction is divided into four 
dassea It is left optional to the scholar eitbar to learn the modem 
languages or not In the case of Protestant sdicdars, who in Munidi 
are very fisw, religion and history are taught them by masters of the 
Protestant confession. The same provision holds good for CSaUiolic 
sdiolars in the Protestant parts of the country. 

The AtCad^y of Sciences, originally founded by the Elector Maximi- 
lian the Third, has also been reconstituted by King Louis, and placed in 
immediate connexion with the University ; many of the professors being 
likewise members of the Academy. The dttings are occasionally public ; 
but the proceedings, not being of a popular diaracter, are best known 
through the transactions whidi are regulariy published. The actual 
president is the learned De ThieirsdL There are various scientifie collec- 
tions the prop^y of the State, which are always available for poiposes 
of study, such as the physical and optical instrmnenta. the cabinet of 
natural history and petre&ctions, the li^rbarium^ the geological ^^edmena, 
the chemical laborat<^, &c Eadi of these coUections is under the 
care of a oonsermtc^r appointed by the Crown. The diemical labaratcny 
IS now under the care of the eminent Professor, Banm de liebig. 
Biytl liknffT, The new Royal libiaiy, built by King Louis, is generally known for 
the large and valuable collection of books (about 800,000 Tolmnes) 
and of manuscripts that it contains, the excellaice of its arrangements, 
and the liberality with which bo<^ are placed at the disposition of 
the pubBa 

iStZtt'^ llV For the youth who has determined to embivce the career of an 
artist, the Royal Academy of the Fine Ait^ offas the requiate means of 
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oompletitig lib educatioo. This iniiiitiitioii has its or^m in the drawing 
school founded hy the Elector M^vrimiliaii the Third, and re-established 
by Kmg Ma^miliaii the First, on the 13th May 1808 * but its present 
flourishing condltioti is the work of Kiog Louis, who ^ve it a new ccm- 
stitutiou on the 1 ith of August 18'^6. It is at onee a society of artists 
aad a ediool of art. 

Tlie instnictioii given in the acxulemy h both jiractical tmd theoretical. 
The former embraces historical jMiiiiting, sculptui-ej arehitecturej and 
c^opper-engra^'ing ; the latter, the history of art, auatoray, persjieHive, 
descriptive geometry^ and sliadiug. Tlie coiimiou basis of artiBtieal studies 
m considered to be dm wing after the antique ; but especial attention is 
also directed ti3 the* drawing, niodellingj and pfdntinjj after nature. The 
instruction in historical painting is given in four separate schools, ea^ch 
under the direction of a distinct professor. There are also separate 
schools of sculpture, architecture, and engraving* Lectures are delivered 
regularly on the history of art^ ancient and Christian, as well as on 
anatomy, and on the other branches of theoretical knowledge* 

The admission to the academy is free both to natives and foreigners, 
provided they are qualified by the possession of adequate elementary 
knowledge and facility in the higher branches of drawing, with a proper 
scholastic edncatiori, and a good moral character. The pupils destined 
for architecture muBt, if natives, have passed through the polytechnic 
school; and if foreigners, produce ceHificates of their mathematlcid 
attainments. The candidates execute an experimental performance, upon 
the result of which theii- admission depends ; and they must fiirther 
remain a half-year on probation before they are definitivel}^ enrolled as 
pupils. The maximum period of study in the academy is six years ; but 
pupils may leave it earlier if qualified. Diligent and talented pupilfl^ who 
are natives of Bavaria and poor, may obtain small stipends, besides being 
fumlslied gratuitously with models for the cartoons, pictures^ or statues 
which they may execute within the academy. 

A general exhibition of modern works of art takes place about every 
three years, under the direction of the academy. One of these exhibitions 
was going on when I was at Munich, in a beautiful building in the 
Corinthian style, facing the Glyptothek. The academy has also the 
execution, or direction of all public works witlun the sphere of painting 
or sculpture. It forms a kind of council to the King in all matters of 
art. 

The staff of the academy consists of a dii'ector (at pi^seut the oele- 
rted William de Eaulbach), five professors, respectively, of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, the history of art, and the technics of 
painting, with teachers of anatomy and of perspective, descriptive 
geometry, and shading, and a corrector of the pupils* performances. It 
has a secretary, an inspector, and proper attendant^, 
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The present number of pupik of the academy Ls 200, among whom 
are several foreigners. The expenses of the academy itself for the 
current year amount, in the whole, to 22,816 florins, or 2,28U. sterling — 
a very moderate sum, considering the efficiency of the institution and the 
merits of the professors. The budget of the academy, Jhowever, in the 
Qovernment estimates is made to comprise the annual charge of the 
public galleries, &a, and stands thus for 1864 : — 

Florins. 

1. The Academy of the Fine Arts - - 22,816 

2. Galleries of Art, the property of the State 

(viz., the Glyptothek, Pinnacothek, New 
Pinnacothek, &a) - - - 20,501 

3. Working artists - - . . 1,800 

4. Allowances and pensions to artists - - 6,721 

5. Cashier's department - 550 

6. General Reserve Fund ... 357 



52,745 

Equivalent to about 5,274/. 

Professor Schotthauer, who was acting in the absence of the director, 
had the goodness to conduct me through the various departments of the 
academy, and into the studios of the professors, where unfinished works 
were going on. He pointed out a large collection of plaster-casts belong- 
ing to the academy ; comprising not only the common antiques, but 
many scarce ones : the Elgin statues and reliefs from the Parthenon ; 
the Colossus on Monte Cavallo in Rome ; the Neapolitan Mercurj^ &c ; 
also Ohiberti's doors of the baptistery at Florence ; the tapestries with 
tlie Vatican paintings of Raphael ; and other objects with which the 
x*oyal munificence has enriched tlie institution. 

organization of all the establishments above mentioned the 
•^"SSSb^ Government is visible, and they stand immediately under its 

control But there are other institutions in Munich which the inhabi- 
tants themselves have formed for the furtherance of the same objects ; 
such aa the Art Union, the Trades' Union, and the like. The Society for 
the Improvement of Manufactures has, in particular, had a very useful 
tendency, by the constant communications which it keeps up between 
the class of artists and that of mechanics. It was founded in 1850,. and 
the chairman is the eminent architect De Voit. The society gives to its 
members di-awings and models for all articles to be worked or manufec- 
tured in the department of industry ; arranges occasional exhibitions ; 
and publishes a journal. Whilst the artist furnishes the drawings or 
designs, the artizan is often able to give useful suggestions with respect 
to the materials best suited for the work ; and so both the one and the 
other is mutually improved. The progress which has been made ia 
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caating, and other branches of metallic work — of which the late Munich 
Industrial Exhibition has furnished evidence — is considered as in some 
measui^ attributable to this society, which aims at raising the character 
of manufactures, by bringing them more closely into contact with the 
fine arii. 

1 2. The numljer of artists constantly residing in Munich is very large, Artbts resident 
and was stated to me at about 800, They are chiefly Germans, but *° 
artistic fi'Om foreign countries are also continually visiting the Bavaiian 
capital The daily association of these persons with each other could not 
fail to be attended with beneficial results. Not only is the principle of 
emulation called into action, but ideas are exchanged in a social inter- 
course whicli often lead to the realization of important worlca Munich 
offers, in this respect/ on a small scale, the same atlvantages that Rome 
does on a larger. Nor are the artists by any nienns coniined to their 
own set. They mix pretty freely with other classes of society— with 
learned nien, tradesmen, mechanics^ and artizans ; and hence their 
tendency has become more scientific than formerly : they have become 
more disposed to avail themselves of practical science in the execution of 
artistic works. This improvement may be partly attributable to the 
influence of the polyteclmic school ; but I have often heard the oi>inion 
expreasedj that still more is owning to the favourable social circumstances 
in which the artist is placed when residing at Munich. 

As a school of pure ai't, there is no place out of Italy which holds out 
so many attractions to the student. He finds in the Glj'^>tothek, the 
Pinnacothek, and the other Eoyal collections, the best opportunities of 
copying from the antique, and of forming bis knowledge of the painting 
and sculpture of more modern times. He see-s around him magnificent 
public buildingSj and churches whose architecture is only surpassed by 
the beauty of their internal decorations. The statues of Schwanthaler 
show him that great seulptoi-s can also be produced in our own nge ; and 
the frescoes of Cornelius, of HesSj of SchnoiT, and of Kaulbach, reveal to 
him a new foiin of art not possa<ised by the ancientSj which the genius of 
Catholic Christianity alone could conceive and acoomplish. The new 
German school of painting is essentially Catholic. It is pecnliarly at 
home in Munichj where eveiything breathes the Catholic spirit, and 
where in consequence there is that perfect hannony between religion and 
art, which in Protestant countries must always be so difficult (if indeed it 
is possible) to realize. These grexit advantages the Bavarian capit^il 
affords to the artist in the prosecution of his careen And if he is suc- 
cessful, and gives evidence of more than ordinary talent, he may feel sure 
of the Royal patronage being liberally extended to him. King Louis's 
example descends in this respect to his successor, and the future 
Soverdgos of Bavaria will have before them an easy task* They will 
have little to create i they have only to pursue the road which lung 
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Louis's genius has thrown open. The undertaking was a laborious and 
a very costly one ; for it is estimated that the late King expended upon 
buildings and works of art in Munich (including the Glyptothek Collec- 
tion, wliich he formed when Crown Prince, and the Walhalla Temple on 
the Danube), at least 130,000,000 florins, or 13,000,000/. sterling. The 
Bavarians have at times complained that the Royal profusion pressed 
hanl U|)on them ; but tliey now readily acknowledge the splendid result, 
and are proud of the widely-spread £une of their most artistic city. 
OoMlaiioiL ^S. In conclusion, — recapitulating the causes which have chiefly pro- 
moted the progress of Practical Science and of the Fine Arts in Bavaria,, 
they appear to l)e as follows : — 

1. The laj-ing an early foundation, by be^nning to teach drawing 

and other branches of useful knowledge, in the elementary 
German as well as in the Latin schools. 

2. The excellent system of the Sunday and holiday schools, where 

drawing and other usefnl objects are taught to apprentices and 
others, who cannot attend any daily school. 

S. The graduateil and systematic plan on which the education begun 
in the elementary schools is carried on in a continued chain 
through the schools of trade and agriculture, to the polytechnic, 
and the technical high school in the university. 

•k The extraordinary advantages which Munich offers to students 
in art. not only by admitting them to the Academy, but by 
fUacing them in the midst of the finest artistic works, and 
enabling them to associate constantly with artists, and with 
Anontifio and practical men. 
The aK^^lute direction and control exercised by the Government 
over Jill educational institutions, from the lowest to the highest^ 
and whether in the department of literature, pure science, 
practical science, or fine art. Neither the clergy nor corporate 
bodies have the right more than any individual, to meddle 
with the public education : but it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to conduct it in conformity with the physical and moral 
wants of the people, and whilst furnishing them with the 
means of making their own career in life, to take care that 
they are properly imbued with religious and moral sentiments, 
and with a right sense of their duties as subjects and members 
of society. 

I have, &c 

Tlie Earl of Clarendon, Wakd. 
^c, ifcc,, tSrc, 
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CoREESPONDENCE between Her Majesty's Commissioners and Hee 
MAJEStr's Government on the Subject of the Ekection of a 
Museum on the Kensington Gore Estate. 

I. 

Heb Majesty's Oommissionees to the Chancelia>b of the 

Excbequee. 

SlE, Palace of Westminster, June SOj 1855, 

I AM directetl by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1 831 to acquaint yoti, that since the date of the presentation of their 
Second Report to Her Majesty in November 1852, they have continued to 
devote tbeir attention to the best means of esecuting the impoi*tant 
duties graeiously intnxsted to tbem by Her Majesty, in respect both of 
the preparation of the site purchased at Kensington Gore for the reception 
of institutiofis connected with Science and the Arts, and the promotion 
of their general scheme itself 

Inasmuch^ however, as it will be their duty at no distant date to 
submit to Her Majesty their Third Report^ in which will be fully detailed 
the satisfactory progi^ss which has been made in both respects since the 
date of their fornier report^ Her Majesty's Commis-'iioners do not propose 
on the present oc^^ion to do more than bring under your notice a sub- 
ject of a more urgent nature immediately connected with the general 
question, to which their attention has been especially called in the course 
of their inquiries. They allude to the inconvenience at present sustained 
in consequenf.^e of the want of means of publicly exhibiting, and even of 
providing a^iequate stowage room for many important existing collections 
connected with Science and the Arts, that are either the property of the 
State, or in respect of which the public has a more or less direct interest; 
and in proceeding to specify particular instances of the evil in question^ 
they trust that Her Majesty's Government may be willing to take forth- 
with the necessary" steps for the piu'pose of providing^ at any rate, a 
partial remedy for it. 

Premising that it is their desire to abstain from entering upon the wide 
field which the siibjeet embraces, fiiHher than is brought under their own 
immediate cognizance in the discharge of their duties. Her Majesty's 
Commissioners wouldj in the first phtce, recal to your recollection that a 
highly interesting and valuable exhibition^ in connexion with the pur- 
poses of education J was held in the summer of last year, under the auspices 
of the Society of Arts^ in St. Martinis Hallj London, The importance of 
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renderiDg, if possible, this educational exhibition of more than a merely 
temporary utility, and of making it the groundwork of a similar per^ 
manent exhibition in the interests of national education, was brought 
nnder the notice of Her Majesty's Government by the Council of the 
Society ; and that body, with the concurrence of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, took the necessary steps to induce the various exhibitors to contribute 
the articles exhibited by them, in order to form the nucleus of a permanent 
educational museum. 

The reasons advanced by the society in &vour of the establishment of 
such a museum, and to which their Lordships returned an entirely &vour- 
able reply, will be found set forth in the enclosed memorandum. — (Enclo- 
sure A.) 

The appeal made to the different exhibitors proved very successful, and 
a considerable number of articles were presented to the Ciovemment 
accordingly. The L^ds of the Committee of Council on Education, on 
the motion of the Treasury, requested Her Majesty's Commissioners to 
proN-ide a place for the reception of these articles, which the Commis- 
sioners were happy to do, and they remain at present deposited at Grove 
House, Kensington, until the question of their eventual exhibition to the 
public is decided. But no means at present exist of making such an 
exhibition, notwithstanding the admitted importance of so doing. 

A similar difficulty exists in the case of the valuable collection of 
Models of Inventions now in course of formation under the authority of 
the Commissioners of Patents, through the praiseworthy and unremitting 
exertions of Professor Woodcrofl, the Sufierintendent of Patent Specifi- 
cations. The very limited space at the disposal of those Commissioners 
soon became full to overflowing, and they have been under the necessity 
of rejecting many important contributions from the want of means of 
exhibiting or even receiving them. Although Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners have offered to give every accommodation in their power in the 
shape of stowage room on their premises, this in no degree meets the 
requirements of the case ; for while on the one hand only a limited 
amount of assistance can thus be rendered, on the other tibe present 
inability to arrange, classify, and exhibit the models, entirdy defisats the 
object for which this national collection is being formed. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners would also refer to the case of the 
Trade Museum which is now in course of formation. Touwill be aware 
that as respects the two departments of mineral and v^etaUe |}roduce, 
tiie Government has at considerable expense, and with mndi success, 
taken the necessary steps for their establishment and development in the 
Aluseum of Economic Greology and the Kew Museum roEpectively. But 
as the important department of animal produce has until now remained 
entirely unrepresented in this country, the Commis^oners have been 
engaged jointiy with the Society of Arts in forming the nucleus of that 
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depaxttBent-j and tlie result of thair la1x»urs is to be seen in tbe interesting 
exliibition now open at the Society of Arts. But not only does the 
limited space there available prevent more than a small portion of the 
collection already fonned from being displayed, but even that space must 
very shortly be sun^ndered for the other purposes of the Society^ after 
which no meauB will exist of keeping open a museum so important to 
the commercial and mercantile iiitei^ests, and whiehj from its very nature, 
ought to be a permanent and consttintly increaalng one. The Council of 
the Society have addressed pressing representations to the CommissionerSj 
pointing out the importance of immediate steps being taken for placing 
this museum on a permanent and practical basis, as has already been 
done in the ease of the museums connected with the above-mentioned 
departments of Government. 

The ca^se of the Department of Science and Art, which is now tem- 
porarily h>cated in Marlborough House, by the special favour of the 
Crown, cannot be passed by entirely without notice on the present 
occasion ; for not only is the available space at the disposal of the De- 
partment quite inadequate to tJie proper display of the valuable and 
constantly-increasing museum attached to it, but the whole building 
(including the portion now devoted to the exhibition of paH of the 
National Gallery of Paintings) must be surrendered at a period which 
is now rapidly approaching, in order to be prepai*ed for tlie occupation 
of Hia Royal Highness the Prince of Wales^ on his attaining the age of 
eighteen years, in pursuance of the provisions of the Act 13 & H Vici 

Tlie Commissioners might enumerate many other instances in which 
the same difficulty of want of space for purposes of exhibition is felt • but 
they ti'ust that they have stated enough to lea^l you to the conclusion to 
which they have found themselves compelled to come, viz.. that the time 
bas arrived when it is expedient that steps should be taken to provide 
for these various wants by means of the erection of a suitable structurej 
adapted alike for the safe deposit and the exhibition to the public of 
collections such as those above indicated. 

Having given their best consideration to the question j the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that an erection of corrugated iron, similar to the 
building of which the plans and specifications are sent herewith (Enclo- 
sure B)j will be found to combine in the greatest possible degree the 
various ej ments desirable in a structure designed for such a purpose* 
Irrespective of its simplicity and cheapneaa, and the remarkable facility 
with which it can be constructed, it enjoys the great advantage, in a 
pecuniary point of view, of being designed of a material which posseaaes 
a permanent pecuniary value, to which the cost of the labour employed 
in its construction bears only a small proportion. While, therefore, it 
could on the one hand be at any time taken down and re-erected, if 



ixeeeseary* on another site, or in another form, at a very trifling ^xpeiise, 
it CK>uld| on the other, be re-sold, slioulJ circums^tancea render it hereafter 
dddirable, at no ^eat deterioration of value ; while should it be found 
iiecef5sary, on the contrary, to enlarge it., in consequence of additional 
accommodation heino^ i-equired, the cost of so doing would be considerably 
leas in proportion than the oiTginal cost, inasmuch as only two of the four 
sides would have to be extended. 

As reapects the locality to be chosen for the erection of BUch a building 
as that proposed, Her Majesty s CommiMsioners <x»nceive that the estate mi 
Kensington, purchased by tlie joint contributions of Pai4iameni and 
themselves lor the express purpose of promoting the establishment of 
inBtitiitiouji connected witli science and the arts, presents every advantage 
for a purpose so entirely within the scope of the objects contemplated in 
that purcliase, at the same time that no cost would be incurred by the 
country in purchasing or renting an appropriate site. 

I am accordingly directed to request that you will have the goodness 
to take tlie above-mentioned circumstances into your favourable con- 
eideratioUj in the hope that you may be preparedj on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government, to pi-opose to Parliament, in the course of the 
present Session^ the outlay of the sum required for the erection on the 
Kensington Gore estate of a building such as that indicated. Her Ma- 
jesty's Comniissioners estimate the cost (making the necessary allowance 
for contingencies, but adopting the simplest and most economical form of 
construction) at 1 2,000?. ; and as it is impossible at pi-esent to e^imate 
correctly the cost of tlie fittings, Ssc, the Commissioners assume that a 
Bum of about SjOOOi. will have to be added under this head to the 
building estimate, making a total sum required of ] 5^0001, (fifteen thou« 
sand pounds). 

I have, &c. 

The Right Honourable Edgjlr A. BowEUfQ- 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



Enclosm^e A, 
Editcattonal ExHrntTioN, 
A Deputation from the Council of the Society of Arts, consisting of 
Ebrington, the Chairman, and Mr, Harry Chester, V, P., accompanied by 
the Secretary, had an interview with Lord John Russell on the subject of 
the Government taking advantage of the present collection in St Martin i 
Hall, for the purj>ose of establkliing a permanent Museum of Education ; 
and subsequently, on the request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the proposal of the Society should be put into writing, the following memo- 
randum was drawn up and communicated to the Government : — 
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The extent and general character of the collections now in the Exhi- 
bition at Sfc, Martin's Hall may be ascertained hj the accompanying 
catalogue. 

They have been got together by the Society of Arte, at a very heavy 
costj and by very great exertions. 

The Ommcil haa long l>eeii impressed with tlie conviction that, in onler 
to maintain the Arts, Manufactures, and Coramerce of the United Kingdom 
in a condition of progresf^ive improvement, the education of all classes of 
the community must be improved j and it lias been thought that, while the 
acerbity of religious diffcreneea continued to piTvent the establiahmentof 
any general system of national education, a great improvement might be 
effected in the means nnd modes of instruction, and a oonaiderable 
impetus might be given to an improved public opinion on the subject of 
public education, by a general exhibition which should afford a comparison 
not only of the existing means and appliances of instructionj but also 
(as far aa possible) of the results which they have produced in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, as weD as in foreign countries. 

It was hoped also that for such an object the representatives of the 
different a'^sociations for the promotion of jmblic education in this 
country might be induced for the first time to unite ; and that their 
union, even for this limited and specific objec:tj might tend to remove pre- 
judices, and to create a desire for a further an<l more lasting ca-operation. 

These expectatioBS have been realized to a great extent. All parties 
have united to promote the success of the Exhibition ; and its great 
utility has been affirmed by those moat competent to judge of it 

Its defects, vix*^ a want of classification, and of the juxtaposition of 
analogous objects, are necessarily incidental to a temporary collection of 
multifarious articles, the property — not of the holders of the Exhibition — 
but of the several Govemmentsj Boards, Associations, Schools, and indi- 
viduals, scholastic and commercial, who have exhibited the objects, and 
wlio would not consent to break up their collections into fragments^ 
difficult to be identified, and impossible to be proiierly watched* 

Tliese defects, however, would have no place in a permanent national 
museum, where ail would be the property of the public^ and available for 
the best possible aiTangement. 

The Council has always had in ^'iew the very great impoi*tauce of es- 
tablishing, on a permanent footing, an Educational Museum, open without 
difficulty to the visits of all inquirers. 

The principal Educational Societits have already tlieir repositories for 
the exhibition of articles for sale ; but each society exhibits (generally) 
its own articles alone, and ignores those of other societies and of indivi- 
duals unconnected with itself : and, having to a grejtt extent a ]3ecu- 
niary interest in the articles which it exhibits, is not very ready to intro- 
duce competitive novelties. 
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The interests of education require a central dej^ot for the juxtaposition 
and comparison of the thiiiga recommended and approved by all the 
educational bodies, of the inventions of individuals unconnected with 
them^ and of the material results of the different systems of Lnstruction, 

Great advantages would ensue if, from such a centre^ sj>ecinieiis could 
be circulated throughout tho United Kingdom ; and if a systematic mode 
of co-operation with foreign countries could be aflected. 

Tlie present Exhibition affords an aduiirable opportunity for the com- 
mencement of a Museum of Education. The collections at 8t* Martin's 
Hall comprise contributions from— 

1, Grovemments, scholastic establish mentSj and individuals in foreign 

coimtries and the colonies. 
Many of the^ articles liave been already placed at the disposal of the 
Society for a permanent museum^ and many more would doubtless be 
gratuitously applicable to the same object, if it were certainly known 
that such a mu.scum would be established. 

2. Public Boards and Societies for promoting education^ and schools^ 

public and private, in the United Kingdom, 
Mrtuy of these are already at the Society's disposal, and it is probable 
that nciirly all of them might be obtained gratuitouslyj or at a very 
low cost, 

S* Manufacturers and vendors of books, maps, and apparatus. 
The whole of these would probably be available without charge. Their 
admission to such a museum would be the beist posaible advertisement of 
them* 

Such a museum is not likely to be of a self-supporting character » and 
the Society of Arts ha« no means applicable to the maintenance of euch 
a museum in a sUite of progressive efticiency. 

The Society of Arts, therefore, proposes that it should hand over to 
the Government such portions of the present collections as are the pro- 
perty of the Society, and that it should use its influence to procure for 
the Government such of the remainder lus miglit be desirable, on condition 
that the Government should provide for the due arrangement and exhi- 
bition of tl;e collection in a permanent muaeumj to be kept up and added 
to from time to time. 

If the Government should be unable to provide immediately for the 
due exhibition of the collection^ but should be able to provide imme- 
diately for its safe custody, with a view to its being exhibited as soon aa 
may be practicable, the Council would be willing to promote such an 
an^angement* 

An early decision is necessary, because the present Exhibition must 
be closed at St. Martins Hall on the 31st instant, and because the 
Society must immediately make commumcations to the owneiw of the 
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articles exhibited, if it be desired that they sliould be placed^ at the 
Society's disposal for transfer to the Governiaent, 

The Society has reason to know that a public funefeionary of the 
United States has offered to purchase one of the largest collections in the 
Ejchibition, and it is thought probable that similiir oSei^ may have been 
made to other eKhibitors. 

It would scarcely be creditable to this country that, when one of its 
Societies has brought together from all parts of tlie world a valuable 
eoUection of interesting and instructive objects, instead of means being 
found for retaining it permanently in public use, a foreign Commissioner 
should be allowed to purcliase the collection, and transport it to the 
other aide of the Atlantic. 

By order of the Council, 
(Signed) P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary. 



Enclosure B. 

(1.) 

19j Great George Street, Westminster, 
London, June 13th, 1855, 
Gejceral Specification of Iron Euildinq suited for a Museum. 

The accompanying drawing.^ represent the plan, elevations, and 
sections. 

The building would be rectangular in form, 2f)6 feet long, and 126 feet 
broadj and about 30 feet high to tlie eaves. The floor would be raised 
2 feet off the ground, and be supfxirted by joists resting on main founda- 
tion frames, or on dwarf walls, as may be deemed most advisable. 

Tlie building would cover an area of 3,700 square yards, exclusive of 
the galleries, which give an additional space equal to 2,700 yards, making 
an entire space for exhibition of 6,400 yards, or 1 ^ acres. The walk of 
the building would be composed of cast-iron uprights or standards placed 
7 feet apart, and tot tied to a^foundation frame of timber, or rest on con- 
crete foundations, m the nature of the ground may render it expedient. 
The spaces between the columns would be filled up with corrugated 
sheets, and the interior of the waUs lined with boarding, tongued and 
grooved- 

The lower story would be lighted by windows, filling up the space 
between each alteniate pair of standards, the runner which stiflens the 
wall forming the lintel of the same. 

• The building would be covered by three segmented roofs^ each 42 feet 
span, supported on the outside walls, and on two intermediate rows of 
colnmnfi. The trusses would be of malleable iron, 7 feet asunder, and 
covered with coiTUgated sheets. A sky-light 1 2 feet wide, and raisetl 
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18 inches from the sur£Gice, would run along the entire ridge of each roo^ 
the Bi(fes being fitted with moveable wrought-iron louvres. 

Galleries 42 feet wide would be constructed down each side of the 
building, and fill up the whole space beneath two of the roofc. They 
would be connected at the ends by cross galleries 21 feet wida And 
these galleries would be carried by a system of longitudinal and cross 
girders — the longitudinal girders being placed 14 feet apart, and at an 
equal distance from the outside walls, and supported by columns placed 
14 feet asunder. The cross girders spring from each of the standiwds of 
the outside walls, the principal ones resting on the interior columns, and, 
the intermediate ones being tottled to the longitudinal girders. Joists 
are fixed between the cross girders, and the flooring spiked to them. 
The galleries are fenced by a light trussed railing, and lighted by the 
sky-lights in roof. 

There would be six flights of stairs leading up from the groimd-floor, 
one 7 feet wide at each angle, and two in the middle of the nave 14 feet 
wide. The water off* the roof would flow into cast gutters beneath the 
eaves, which would discharge down the main columns of the building, 
and be carried off by a system of pipes beneath the floor. 

A pair of cast ventilators, sufficiently large, would be placed in the 
walls between the windows on both floors, and the vitiated air escape by 
the louvres under the sky-light 

The entrance and exit to the building is eflected by the doors placed 
beneath the verandah, within the recess at each end. 

The whole of the iron work would be covered, within and vdthout^ 
with three coats of oil paint, and the interior wood casing varnished two 
coata 

The cost of the building as above specified, and shown in accompanying 
drawings would be about nine thousand eight hundred pounds (9,800L) ; 
if with an architectural front of cast-iron from l,000i to l,400i. additional^ 
according to design. 

Heating with a system of hot- water pipes giving a radiating surfiEwe of 
not less than 16,000 superficial feet, will cost from 900i. to 1,000?. 

(Signed) Chables D. Young & Co. 

(2.) 

General Remarks. 
The building would be constructed in bays of 14 feet square, or a 
multiple of that number. By adopting this principle, we obtain greater 
economy in first construction, facility of extension, or removal and re- 
erection. 

In the absence of any instructions to the contrary, the whole building 
is calculated to be of the strongest and most substantial character, and 
the various materials the best of tiieir respective kinds. 
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The building is calculated to sustain a moving load of i 00 lbs. to the 
superficial foot, both in gallery and ground-iioor. 

The interior casing renders the walls double, within which there would 
be a constant current of air, securing comparatively an equable tem})era- 
ture within the building both in summer and winter, and greatly 
facilitating the ventilation and heating. 

The estimates of prices are to be received as proximate, but they may 
be assumed as tolerably near the amounts stated, the circumstances of 
ground and foundations being of an ordinary character. 

(3.) 
Plan, &c. 
(See accompanying engraving). 



II. 

Board of Tradk Report on the above Application. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, WhitehaU, July 31st, 1855. 

I AH directed by the Lords of the Committee of Pnvy Council for 
Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your communication, transmitting, 
for their consideration, by desire of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, copy of a letter addressed by Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
urging the importance of an application being made to Parliament in 
the course of the present session for the vote of a sum of 15,000Z. for the 
erection (with the necessary fittings, &c.) of a structure of corrugated 
iron on the Kensington Gore Estate, adapted for the purpose of receiving 
and exhibiting various museums and collections connected with science 
and the arts, for which no accommodation can at present be found, and 
submitting drawings and specifications of the building which the Com- 
missioners consider to be best adapted for the object in question. 

My Lords observe that the collections to which the Commissioners 
more especially refer in their letter are the following : — 

1. The Museum of Education, the nucleus of which is at present 

possessed by Her Majesty's Government, although the want of 
space has prevented its being exhibited or turned to any account 
hitherto. 

2. The Museum of Patented Inventions, now in course of formation, 

under the authority of the Commissioners of Patents. 

3. The Trade Museum, of which the mineral and vegetable depart- 

ments are already in the possession of the Office of Works and 
the Board of Trade, and exhibited to the public at Kew and the 
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Jermjm Street Museum respectively, while the animal depart- 
ment of it has just been formed by the joint exertions of the 
Commissioners and the Society of Arts, and is at present 
temporarily deposited and displayed in the Society's rooms 
until arrangements can be made for its permanent exhibition ; 
and, 

4. The Museum at Marlborough House, belonging to the Science 
and Art Department of this Board, to which more especial 
reference will presently be made. 

As res[)ects the Educational Museum, a subject, however, more espe- 
cially within the province of the Committee of Council on EducatioUi 
my Lords cannot but feel that great advantage would result from the 
exhibition of the articles already in the possession of the Government, 
combined with those which it may be expected will be added to them 
when a proper place for their reception is provided, and that the memo- 
randum from the Society of Arts which is enclosed in the Commissioners' 
letter, and which appears to have been favourably entertained by the 
Lords of the Treasury, contains conclusive arguments in favour of such 
an exliibition. 

Similar remarks apply to the collection of models of inventions formed 
by the Patent Commissioners, who are stated to be entirely unprovided 
with the means of exliibiting those models in the limited space at their 
disposal, while the importance of their being made available for the 
general use of the public is admitted on all hands. 

With regard to the Animal Produce Museum, my Lords have been 
informed that the Society of Arts are prepared to make over to the Royal 
Commissioners theii* interest in the valuable collection that has been 
formed, on condition of measures being adopted for the immediate recep- 
tion and arrangement of the collection, with a view to its exhibition, and 
its continuance as a permanent and advancing collection. Their Lordships 
cannot but be anxious for the adoption of such measures as may ensure 
the permanent exhibition to the public of this branch of a Museum, 
another department of which is at this moment under their own imme- 
diate control. 

But it is more especially in the case of the Marlborough House 
Museum that my Lords feel the importance of providing proper accom- 
modation without loss of time. Not only will it be necessary in a few 
years' time, as pointed out in the Commissioners' letter, to make arrange- 
ments for the removal from that building of the whole of the Department 
of Science and Art, but even at present the portion of the house devoted 
to the purposes of the department has proved to be entirely inadequate 
to its pressing requirements. While, on the one hand, its various schoob 
are compelled to be dispersed in different parts of the buildings and in 
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temporary erections adjoining it, instead of being contiguous to each 
other ; on the other, the roouts are found to be very ill-suited for the 
purpose of exhibiting the valuable Museum belonging to the department, 
which is so highly appreciated by the public Irrespective of the bad 
light and the great difficulty of maintaining a proper supervision of the 
articles, and their gi-eat liability to injury, the want of space has rendered 
it necessary to confine the purchases of articles to small specimens only, 
and at present the dei>artment is quite unable to exhibit many of the 
valuable objects possessed by it. On these grounds my Lords would see 
with much satisfaction the adoption of such measures as may be calcu- 
lated to provide a remedy for the evils in question. 

Their Lordships, taking all these circumstances into consideration, 
have come to the conclusion that the adoption of the i*econunendations 
made by Her Majesty's Commissioners would be of advantage to the 
public service ; and that it is expedient that an application should be 
made to Parliament in the course of the present Session for the grant of 
the necessary funds accordingly. It further appears to my Lords, that 
the structure of corrugated iron, suggested by the Commissioners, is well 
iuiapted for the purpose in question, and they have no doubt that, while 
it possesses all the advantages, in a pecuniaiy point of view, pointed out 
by the Commissioners, and will be found of great utility in providing 
for present wants, it will at all times, and for a lengthened period, prove 
of much service, through the facilities ottered by it for tlie reception 
and accommodation of articles belonging to those various departments of 
the State which arc more or less connected with the interests of Educa- 
tion, Science, and Art. 

I have, &c. 

The Secretary to the Tira-sury, Ja3ies Booth. 

&c. &c. &c. 
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